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THE TRADING VOYAGES, OF THE ATAHUALPA 


All students of the maritime fur-trade are interested in the 
life-story of this ship, the Atahualpa. The Indians attempted to 
capture her in Milbank sound. That event gave her name a 
prominence, as one of the two or three ships that succeeded in 
driving off such attacks. (It is now know that the number of 
such ships is much greater than was supposed.) A few years 
later she successfully resisted an attack by sixteen pirate junks 
in Macao roads. Her association for some years with William 
Sturgis, so well known as a Boston captain and a successful 
Boston merchant and ship-owner, and the uncertainty of her fate 
during 1812-14, add their quota in increasing the interest. The 
following short sketch of the incidents of her life and work, so 
far as they are known, is offered as a contribution towards a 
complete account and in the hope that it may throw light upon 
the environment of the maritime fur-trader. 

The Atahualpa was owned by Theodore Lyman, one of those 
Boston merchants, whose energy and resourcefulness made the 
Northwest Coast a region of trade-suburbs of that city. She was 
probably built in 1799; but, as the records of the Boston custom- 
house for that period do not now exist, the exact date cannot be 
ascertained. As a new and handsome ship she made her maiden 
voyage to the coast under Captain Wildes. With a cargo of 
trading goods valued at $18,750 she sailed on August 26, 1800, 
in company with her sister ship, Guatamogin, commanded by 
Captain Bumstead. The records do not show the time of her 
arrival, but it would, probably, be about February, 1801. She 
seems to have traded around Queen Charlotte Islands and the 
neighboring continental shore. From the Indians it was learned 
that the “Ewen Nass," of Vancouver, was the mouth of a con- 
siderable river—the Nass—navigable for small vessels or large 
canoes.? When the Dispatch, under Captain Dorr, left for China 


1 Columbian Centinel, August 27, 1800; RusselUs Gazette, August 21, 1800; Swan’s 
Three Years in Washington Territory, p. 424. 


2 Extracts from a journal kept on the Atahualpa, published in Massachusetts His- 
torical Collection, 1st Series, (1804) vol. 9, pp. 242 ff 
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in the fall of 1801, she reported the Atahualpa and other traders 
still on the coast and that some of them would winter there.? 

The old habit of wintering at the Hawaiian Islands had been 
gradually breaking down. The Columbia and the Washington in 
1788 had set the example of remaining on the coast. Captain 
Wildes of the Atahualpa determined to follow the same course. 
He seems to have wintered in Goletas Channel, for he was at 
the Island of Galiano and Valdes (the Nigei Island of the present 
day) in November, 1801. Ships that spent the winter in the 
Hawaiian Islands usually left the Coast in September at the latest. 

The Atahualpa kept a record of the weather at her wintering 
place during November, 1801. As this is the first meteorological 
report of that vicinity and as it tends to throw light upon the 
broader interests of the maritime traders, no apology is offered 
for its reproduction: 

“Monday, November 30, 1801 

“The following is an account of the weather for November 
1801 at a harbour in the latitude of 51° north on the Island of 
Galiano and Valdes on the northwest coast. The thermometer 
was correctly noted three times a day: the first between eight 
or nine o’clock in the morning; the second at noon; and third 
at sunset. It was always placed on deck in a shady situation. 
The mean height for the month in the morning was 44°; at 
noon, 4344°; evening 45°; and the mean of the three for the 
month 45 2/3°. The greatest rise and depression of the mercury 
was as follows: On the morning of the 8th, 51°, and on the 
20th, 31°; the noon of the Ist, 58? and 21st 40°; eve of 7th 
51° and on the 21st and 26th 41°. At midnight on the 19th the 
mercury fell to 30° and on the 30th to 34° above. The weather 
during the month has been bad; a great deal of rain has fallen, 
with a little snow and hail; and the easterly winds have prevailed 
much of the time blowing very strong.’ 

At the end of the season of 1802, the Atahualpa sailed for 
China, taking the usual route by way of the Hawaiian Islands. 
In October, 1802, she was at Atooi (Kauai). She then seems 
to have sail eastward, for in November she is found at Oahu. 
On 4th November she was off Niihau resuming her journey to 
Canton.* In China the furs obtained on the Coast were traded 
for teas, silks, nankeens, chinaware, etc., and on 8th February, 
1803, the Atahualpa sailed for Boston, in company with the Belle 


15 Columbian Centinel, March 3, 1802; id. July 3, 1802; Independent Chronicle, July 
9, 1802 


4 Massachusetts Historical Collection, 1st Series, vol. 9, (1804), pp. 242 ff. 
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Sauvage, another ship engaged in the trade to the Northwest 
Coast. About 13th June, after a voyage of 126 days she dropped 
anchor in Martha's Vineyard.’ 

No returns showing the success of the voyage are, presently, 
available; but it may be inferred that it was satisfactory, inasmuch 
as she was at once outfitted for a second visit. In command of 
Captain Oliver Porter she sailed again, in August, 1803, for the 
Northwest Coast. The Dispatch reported meeting her on 4th 
December on her way thither. She arrived in January, 1804, 
and traded through that season. She seems to have clung to the 
same vicinity as on the preceding voyage. The Queen Charlotte 
Islands, the southern islands of Alaska, and the neighboring main- 
land shores were then the happy hunting grounds of the maritime 
traders. It is presumed that she again wintered on the Coast. 
During the season of 1805, she continued her trading. The time 
had long gone by when a ship could obtain 1,500 sea-otter skins, 
or more, in a short three months; two seasons, at least, must 
now be spent in order to collect any such quantity. 


In June, 1805, the Atahualpa, anchored at Milbank Sound, 
on the mainland coast of British Columbia, in latitude 52° 9*. 
There the natives made an attempt to capture her. But it will 
be well to allow the survivors to tell the story in their own way. 
The first news was brief and inaccurate. A note in the Columbian 
Centinel, April 2, 1806, said: 

“The Atahualpa in June last on the N.W. Coast was attacked 
by the natives and, after an obstinate conflict in which Capt. 
Porter and 9 others were killed and 9 wounded, the Americans 
succeeded in getting off the ship, though with great difficulty. 
Nearly 50 of the natives were killed or died of their wounds. 
Among the killed on board the ship were both the mates and Mr. 
Plumer of Salem, Captain’ clerk, a very worthy and promising 
young man. Only 5 persons on board escaped unhurt.” 


Soon after the Atahualpa returned to Boston there appeared 
in the Columbian Centinel of June 24, 1806, a lengthy and de- 
tailed report of the sad affair. Later that account was in sub- 
stance published in the form of a chap-book by Champante & 
Whitrow, Jewry Street, Aldgate, London, and sold for sixpence. 
I have a copy of this rare little book, but, unfortunately, it has 
no date. The attempt on the Atahualpa occupies only four pages 
of this thirty-six page duodecimo. As I have never seen or heard 


5 Columbian Centinel, June 15, 1803. 
6 Columbian Centinel, April 28, 1804. 
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of another copy of this chap-book the story as given therein is 
herewith reproduced: 


Dreadful Massacre 


of Captain Oliver Porter, and crew of the Atahualpa by the 
North American Indians, in the year 1805. 


“The Atahualpa, of Boston, left that port in August, 1803, 
bound to the north-west coast of America, for the purpose of 
trading with the natives. She arrived safe on the coast in the 
month of January, 1804; and, after visiting the several islands, 
and purchasing skins, on the 5th of June, 1805, weighed anchor 
from Chockcoe on the N.W. coast, and made sail. On the 8th 
arrived at Milbank Sound, and came to an anchor within musket- 
shot of the village. Soon after her arrival, the chief of the 
Indians, by the name of Kicte, came off to the ship with some 
more of his tribe, and another tribe that was there, and traded 
very briskly till towards night, when becoming very insolent, they 
were all turned out of the ship. 


"On the 13th Kiete and his tribe came aboard in the morning 
and seemed much more desirous to trade than before, which 
Captain Porter was very glad to see. ‘The chief mate, and two 
of the ship's company were then engaged in ripping the main-sail 
in pieces, on the quarter-deck; the second mate with two hands, 
repairing the main-top sail; two on the starboard side of the 
main deck spinning spun yarn; two more on the forecastle making 
sinnet; two more on the larboard side of the main-deck, running 
short in the armourer's forge; the cooper was making tubs; the 
cook and captain's steward in the galley, at their duty, and all 
hands, as usual, employed on the ship's duty; the armourer was 
in the steerage, and the boatswain in the cabin; Captain Porter, 
Mr. Ratstraw, his clerk, and Mr. Lyman Plummer, (nephew of 
Theodore Lyman, Esq. of Boston, ship's owner) were standing 
on the larboard side of the quarter-deck, abreast of the cabin 
hatchway. ‘The chief, Kiete, stood leaning on the rail, and called 
Captain Porter to look at the skins that were in a canoe, along- 
side the ship; the captain accordingly went to look over the side, 
when the chief, with some more Indians, laid hold of him, and 
gave a shout; immediately all the Indians alongside of the canoes, 
and those on board, armed with daggers and pistols, pikes, and 
other weapons, seized every man on deck, who were totally un- 
prepared for so sudden an attack. A most dreadful and san- 
guinary contest immediately took place; when, after a short but 
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bloody engagement of about five minutes, the deck was completely 
cleared of them. 

"There were about two hundred Indians, it is supposed, on 
board at this time; the first daggered Captain Porter several times 
in the back, put him in a canoe, alongside, and carried him on 
shore; and as we were afterwards informed by Captain Smith, 
of the ship Mary, of Boston, who was informed by the New 
Hecta tribe, was by them tied to a tree, in which unhappy and 
miserable situation he languished fifteen days, refusing every 
species of nourishment offered him by those savages, occasioned 
by his grief at this unhappy accident. 

"Previous to this fatal business, there were twenty-three hands 
on board; ten of whom were barbarously killed, and nine wounded. 
Among the killed are Captain Oliver Porter; Mr. John Hill, chief 
mate; Daniel Gooding, second mate; John G. Ratstraw, Captain's 
clerk; Mr. Lyman Plummer, Peter Shooner, Luther Lapham, 
Samuel Lapham, seaman; Isaac Lammes, cooper; and John Wil- 
liams, cook. Mr. Lyman Plummer survived about two hours after 
he was wounded. The cook who was most shockingly cut and 
mangled, languished till about six o'clock the next morning. 

“Among the wounded were Ebenezer Baker, seaman, most 
dangerously, with daggers, he having two stabs in his left thigh, 
one in his back, one in his breast, and one in his neck; Henry 
Thompson, seaman, very dangerously, with daggers, having one 
wound on his right side, one on the left shoulder, another on the 
left arm, and two or three smaller ones on the same arm, one 
on the right temple, and another on the left cheek; Ebenezer 
Williams, seaman, had three wounds in his thigh, with daggers, 
two on his back, one in the right shoulder, with a boarding pike; 
Luke Bates, seaman, wounded on his right shoulder with a board- 
ing pike; Joseph Robinson, carpenter, wounded on the left breast ; 
Thomas Edwards, steward, stabbed on the left shoulder; W. 
Walker had two stabs with daggers, in the small of his back. 

“After the deck was cleared of these sanguinary savages, 
several guns were fired at the village, the sails were loosened, 
stream cable cut and the ship put to sea. The same night they 
got under weigh, seven large war canoes hove in sight, with 
about thirty Indians in each. In this deplorable condition, with 
only four or five hands on board capable of duty, the Atahualpa 
shaped her course for New Heita; but the wind chopping around, 
put about and stood to the TAR 

“On the 17th it was thought time to bury the dead, when 
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after having sewed them up, and got them ready for interment, 
prayers were read they were then buried in Queen Charlotte's 
Sound. 

*It cannot be ascertained, with any degree of accuracy, how 
many of the Indians were killed in this dreadful contest. It is 
supposed however that the number must have exceeded forty; 
for a large canoe being under the ship's bow, with about twenty 
Indians in her, who were cutting a cable, a swivel and several 
muskets were fired into her, and but one Indian reached the shore. 

"During the conflict with the savages, there were two barrels 
of powder unheaded, and a loaded pistol prepared and given to 
a person who stood ready, should they get into the cabin, and 
secure to themselves the ship, to fire into it, and blow the whole 
up, preferring to die in that manner rather than fall into the 
hands of such merciless savages." 

The Annual Register of London, England, under the date of 
May 2, 1806, contains an account of the event communicated by 
Captain Isaacs of the Montezwma. As it gives some interesting 
details it follows: 

"The ship, Atahualpa, had been lying at anchor in Sturgis 
cove, up Milbank sound, three days. The natives had, during 
that time, been remarkably civil. On the 12th of June, 1805, 
they came off in several canoes, and desired Captain Porter to 
purchase their skins; and about ten o'clock Calete, a chief of one 
of their tribes, desired Captain Porter to look over the side and 
see the number of skins in his canoe. Captain Porter was com- 
plying, but was obliged to bend over the rail, when the chief 
threw his coat over his head, stabbed him twice between the 
shoulders, threw him overboard, and gave the signal for a general 
attack. 

"Mr. John Hill, the chief mate, was shot through the body, 
but ran below, got his musket, returned on deck, shot the chief, 
and gave him his mortal wound. 

"John Goodwin, the second mate, shot dead. 

"John G. Rackstraw, captain's clerk, was daggered, and died 
immediately. 

"Lyman Plummer was daggered, and lived until the ship was 
got out, when he requested the surviving crew to take care of the 
ship, and find Captain Brown. 

"Isaac Summers, cooper; Luther and Samuel Lapham, Peter 
Spooner, seamen; and John Williams, cook, were all killed. The 
cook defended himself bravely, as long as his hot water lasted, 
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but that being expended, they cut him down with an axe. Three 
seamen, one Sandwich islander, and a Kodiac Indian, were dan- 
gerously wounded. Five more of the crew were slightly wounded ; 
and three men and a Sandwich islander were all that escaped 
unhurt. 

“These four at length bravely rushed through the crowd of 
Indians, got below, and finding a few muskets loaded, fired them 
through the loopholes, in the break of the forecastle, which terri- 
fied the natives, and many jumped overboard. The four men 
then regained the deck, and after fighting some time with a few 
Indians, who seemed determined to hold their prize, killed or 
drove all overboard. One canoe was now seen under the bows, 
endeavouring to cut the cable; but a swivel was brought from 
the afterpart of the ship and discharged at them; ten were killed 
by the swivel, and one by a musket shot, so only one was left 
in the canoe. 

“The crew lost their jacket knives by plunging them into the 
skulls of the Indians, from whence they were unable to draw them 
out. After the decks were cleared the topsails were loosed, when 
the ship swung her head off shore, the cable was cut, and after 
some time beating, was able to get out of the sound. Two days 
after they were off Newatta; the wind coming ahead, shaped a 
course northward. 

“On the 13th of June deposited the bodies of our murdered 
shipmates in the deep.” 

The late Captain Walbran stated that in 1899 an Indian, 
known as Carpenter and whose wife was a descendant of the 
Chiefs Kaiete, pointed out the scene of the attack, a bay on the 
eastern shore of Spiller Channel, Milbank Sound. His informant 
knew not the name of the vessel nor the time of the occurrence, 
but the Indian tradition he detailed fits closely with the accounts 
above given and establishes the identity. The story was that 
long, long ago the Indians under Chief Kaiete attempted to cap- 
ture a Boston ship at anchor in that bay. The captain, he said, 
while looking over the side of the vessel to see some skins in a 
canoe alongside was killed and thrown overboard. The Indian 
chief, Kaiete, was killed, as well as many sailors and Indians. 
The cook fought, he said, by throwing boiling water upon his 
assailants, which made them jump overboard; many of the Indians 
became bald and some were ever after blind, as a result of the 
water; however in the end they killed the cook. Then some 
Indians in a canoe tried to cut the anchor rope so that they might 
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be able to haul the ship on shore by means of the rope which 
fastened her stern to the trees on shore; but while they were 
so engaged the sailors fired a gun at the canoe and killed every 
man in it. After that the few men still on the ship were able 
to get her away. 

After the massacre Adams, one of the survivors, brought the 
Atahualpa to Nahwittie, a port on the northern end of Vancouver 
Island, much frequented by the American traders. There she 
obtained a sufficiency of men to enable her to reach the Hawaiian 
Islands where she completed her crew. In November, 1805, the 
Atahualpa arrived at Canton. The furs were exchanged as 
usual for Oriental goods, and the ship sailed for Boston. The 
exact date of her return has not been ascertained; but it would 
probably be about the middle of June, 1806. 


On 23rd October, 1806, the Atahualpa cleared again from 
Boston under the well-known Captain William Sturgis, for the 
Northwest Coast and China. Mr. Lyman, her owner, had then 
two other vessels on the coast (prabably the Hamilton and the 
Guatimozin), and the Atahualpa was to spend but one year trad- 
ing there. At the end of the season of 1807, she was to collect 
the furs obtained by the others and continue to China, to exchange 
them for homeward cargo) Leaving the Northwest Coast on 
10th September, 1807, the Atahualpa was at Canton by 25th 
November. If she followed the usual course, by way of the 
Hawaiian Islands, her voyage was made in a remarkably short 
time. The sale of her furs and the purchase of the return cargo 
seems to have occasioned considerable delay. In January, 1808, 
she was still at Canton and was reported to be ready to sail for 
Boston in about three weeks? She finally departed from Canton 
on 12th February, 1808, and 114 days later—June 7, 1808, was 
again in Boston harbor. According to Captain Sturgis’ memoir, 
the voyage was very profitable both for himself and for his owner, 
Mr. Theodore Lyman.!? 


The embargo imposed by Congress to avoid the British 
Orders-in-Council and Napoleon's Berlin and Milan decrees de- 
tained the Atahualpa until April, 1809, when she sailed again on 
a voyage direct to China. "This time she carried specie amounting 
to $300,000 for the purchase of Oriental goods. On 21st August 
sog? tian Continet, April 2, 1806; Independent Chronicle, April 2, 1806, July 24, 
Willem Strole, by C. d. Lor Hoste, 150 Do Qo QOL RO ORO DON 


9 Columbian Centinel, March 23, 1808; Independent Chronicle, May 9, 1808. 
10 Columbian Centinel, June 8, 1808; Memoir of Sturgis, p. 12. 
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she anchored in Macao Roads. Early the following morning she 
was attacked by sixteen ladrone junks, some of them heavily 
armed. For nearly an hour a desperate fight was waged; the 
Atahualpa, like all the traders, carried a few small cannon, and 
her crew worked them with the courage of despair. Slowly 
the hard-pressed ship and her assailants drifted landward until 
they came within range of the Macao forts which began to throw 
their shot also amongst the eager pirates. ‘The crew enheartened 
by this unexpected assistance, renewed the fight with even greater 
vigor and soon the shattered remnant of the junks abandoned the 
struggle. On her passage up the river to Canton she was again 
attacked by other piratical junks, but she finally beat them off 
and reached her destination in safety. The return cargo seems 
to have been purchased in about three months. On December 
4, 1809, the Atahualpa sailed again for Boston, where she arrived 
in April, 1810. This voyage also, according to Captain Sturgis, 
was very successful. 

The good ship was again at once re-conditioned and supplied 
with another cargo for direct interchange with China. This 
appears the irresistible inference from the following dates: The 
exact time of her departure from BoSton has not been ascertained ; 
but, as she only reached that city in April, 1810, it is reasonable 
to suppose that she again left for China about the month of 
July. The fact that she was at Canton in December, 1810, ready 
to sail for Boston, shows that on this voyage she had sailed direct 
to China. Her commander was Captain Beckman (or Bacon). 
On May 11, 1811, she was again back in Boston harbor.'? 

On 27th September, 1811, the Atahualpa, under the command 
of Captain John Suter, sailed for the last time from her home 
port, Boston, bound for the Northwest Coast and China.? Before 
she reached the Coast, however, the war of 1812-1814 had broken 
out. The energetic ship-owners of Boston dispatched three letters 
of marque, including the well known Tamaahmaah, in February, 
1813, to carry news of the war and also supplies to their vessels 
on the Coast and in the Pacific Ocean. Dr. Morison, in his 
valuable Maritime History of Massachusetts, recounts an incident 
of this voyage. When the Atahualpa was on the coast of Van- 
couver island an Indian chief came aboard ostensibly to trade. 
An instant later a flotilla of canoes carrying more than two 
thousand warriors appeared from behind a wooded point and 

11 Columbian Centinel, April 7, 1810, April 14, 1810; Memoir of Sturgis, p. 13. 


12 Columbian Oentinel, April 6, 1811, May 15, 1811. 
13 Columbian Centinel, September 28, 1811. 
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surrounded the ship. But Captain Suter was equal to the occa- 
sion. He grabbed the chief by the throat, presented a pistol to 
his head, and threatened to blow his brains out unless he im- 
mediately ordered the canoes to depart. The order was given; 
Captain Suter at once weighed anchor and after the ship was 
under way released the prisoner. The Atahualpa and other 
American traders then in the Pacific sought shelter from the 
British cruisers in the Hawaiian Islands. There, probably late 
in 1813, she was purchased by Baranoff for the Russian American 
Company and re-named the Bering, and we follow her career no 
farther. It is said that while she was sold at a considerable sac- 
rifice, Captain Suter with his furs and the money obtained by her 
sale brought back to Boston a cargo of Oriental goods that 
netted the owners almost $120,000 on their original investment 
of not more than $40,000.'* 
F. W. Howay. 


14 The Maritime History of Massachusetts, by S .E. Morison, Boston, 1921, p. 72. 
15 Columbian Centinel, April 12, 1815; Zhizneopisanie Baranova (Baranof’s Bio- 


graphy), reference furnished by C. L. Andrews Esq.; Maritime History of Massachusetts, 
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THE GREAT BASIN BEFORE 1850 


Long before the coming of the Mormons, fur traders and 
trappers had penetrated the Great Basin. In search of furs and 
adventure, these hardy pioneers followed the Indian trails into 
the canyons of the Rocky Mountains and blazed new ones for 
the Covered Wagon, which later brought the permanent settlers. 
This advance into the Far West was an invasion of alien terri- 
tory, for the country beyond the Louisiana Line belonged to 
Spain until after the Spanish American Revolution of 1810-1821 
and to Mexico for more than a quarter of a century later. In 
fact, it remained the territory of Mexico for almost a year 
after the initial settlement of the Mormons within its eastern 
bounds in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


The Spanish explorers preceded the American into the Great 
Basin by half a century. In 1776, a company was organized at 
Santa Fe under the leadership of two Franciscan friars, Fran- 
cisco Dominguez and Silvestro Velez de Escalante, for the purpose 
of opening a trail to Monterey by way of the Great Dasin, and 
of becoming acquainted with the Indians to the north and north- 
west with a view to establishing missions among them. The two 
fathers, with their company of additional members, left Santa Fe, 
July 29, and travelled northwest, passing through western Colo- 
rado, across the headwaters of the San Juan River, and thence 
due north to the Grand and White Rivers. Turning west, the 
party reached the banks of Green River near the mouth of Bush 
Creek, a little above the present site of Jenson, Utah. From this 
point the explorers pushed on to the Uintah, thence up the 
Duchesne, and following a trail along the foothills of the Wa- 
satch, reached the top of the divide which separates the waters 
of the Colorado River from those of the Great Basin. Descend- 
ing the Diamond Creek and the Spanish Fork River, the party 
reached the settlements of the Timpanogos, on the eastern shores 
of Utah Lake, on September 23, 1776. They explored the 
country about Hobble Creek and Provo River but did not visit 
the Great Salt Lake, which was about forty miles to the north. 
After spending three days visiting the tribes on the eastern shore 
of the lake as far north as Provo River, the party resumed its 

WR ni ni M Pak. lanyod as the one through which Escalante 


passed into Utah "Valley. Bancroft has them coming down the Provo River through 
Timpanogos Canyon. Ibid. 
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journey to Monterey. They pursued a southerly source, passing 
through the valley where Spanish Fork, Nephi and Juab are now 
located until they came to the present site of Mills City,* where 
they crossed the Sevier, thence taking a southwestern course 
through Beaver Valley, probably along the route now followed 
by the Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad. Lack of provisions 
and the fear of impending hardships from a severe winter that 
had already set in, made the party decide on October 8, to return 
to Santa Fe instead of trying to reach Monterey. Continuing 
their journey, they passed on through Cedar Valley, down the 
Virgin River. After twenty-three days of wandering, they reached 
the Colorado, November 7, at a point about thirty miles below 
the mouth of the San Juan, just north of the Utah-Arizona 
line? They reached the Moqui villages on November 24, and 
finaly arrived at Santa Fe, January 2, 1777. Although the 
Dominguez-Escalante expedition failed to open a route to Cali- 
fornia by way of the Great Basin, it was the first known explora- 
tion by white men of that part of the Great Basin included with- 
in the present limits of the State of Utah. It also paved the 
way for a lucrative trade with the Indians of that region. 

There is evidence that a continual intercourse was carried 
on between the Spaniards and Mexicans of New Mexico and 
the Yutas and the Timpanogos of the Great Basin. Seven men 
under command of Mauricio Arze and Lagos Garcia visited the 
Timpanogos in 1813.7. Again during the fall and winter of 
1829-30, a company of sixty Mexican traders under the command 
of Antonio Armijo succeeded in opening a road from New 
Mexico to California by a route north of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado.’ At about the same time, an American party under 
Ewing Young of Tennessee, traversed the trail from Taos by 
way of Utah to Monterey.? This route later became known as 
the “Old Spanish Trail"'?^ It really was an extension of the 
Old Santa Fe Trail from the Missouri River. 

In general the route extended northwest from Santa Fe to 


Hill The Oid Spanish Trail, 454. 
Hil, The Old Spanish Trail, 455. 
Hill, The Old Spanish Trail, 456. 
Hill, The Old Spanish Trail, 457-461. 
Hill, The Old Spanish Trail, 461-464. 
Hill, The Old Spanish Trail, 464-466. 
Hill, The Old Spanish Trail, 466-469. 

10 Says Hill: “The Old Spanish Trail, properly so-called, extended only to the 
Indians of the Great Basin and not to California. The confusion of names seems to have 
arisen from the fact that expeditions from New Mexico to California in the second 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century usually travelled to the vicinity of the Colorado along 
the trail that had been used by the Spaniards since the time of Rivera (1765) in their 
trade with the Yutas in the Great Basin, and which had thus become known as the Old 
Spanish Trail. But the Old Spanish Trail, properly so-called, extended only to the 
indians of the Great Basin and not to California." Hill, Old Spanish Trail, 467-468. 
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the Colorado State line, thence northwest along the Dolores to 
a point near the Utah State line where it struck overland to the 
Grand and Green Rivers, crossing the former at Moab and the 
latter at Green River Crossing. By way of the Price River, the 
trail struck the headwaters of the Sevier and thence followed 
along that stream to the Great Basin. From here is followed 
a southwest course through southern Nevada by way of the 
Mohave Desert into California.” 

For the next twenty years Santa Fe became an important 
base of supply for the Rocky Mountain trade. The records of 
Utah mention Mexican caravans from the New Mexican capital 
in Salt Lake City in 1848.? American traders, on the other 
hand, traversed the trail to Santa Fe and there disposed of their 
furs for outfitting supplies. There is also evidence that a 
lucrative Mexican slave trade was carried on with the Indians 
of the Great Basin as late as 1853.18 

Almost simultaneous with the development of the Santa Fe 
trade and its extension into the Great Basin by way of the Old 
Spanish Trail, American fur traders were penetrating the Rocky 
Mountains from the east and discovering passes to the north of 
the Spanish route. The most important gateway into the Great 
Basin was the famous South Pass, discovered probably in 1824, 
by a detachment of Ashley men, who in the interests of the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company, organized by William Ashley in 
1822, had been sent to trap in the Green River Basin.* “This 
Pass," says Turner, “commanded the routes to the great interior 
Basin and to the Pacific Ocean. What Cumberland Gap was in 
the advance of settlement across the Alleghenies, South Pass 
was in the movement caross the Rocky Mountains; through it 
passed the later Oregon and California trails to the Pacific 
Coast. "2° 

James (“Jim”) Bridger was considered perhaps the ablest 
hunter, mountaineer and guide in the west. Probably no other 
man was so well acquainted with the Great Basin. He was one 


11 Young, Levi Edgar, The Founding of Utah, 53. 

12 Parley P. Pratt, in a letter to his brother Orson, then on a mission in England, 
refers to Mexican Caravans in the Salt Lake Valley. The letter was written under date 
of September 5, 1848. Early Utah Records, 34-35. 

13 Governór Young issued a proclamation in April, 1853, directing the arrest of a 
party of Mexican slave traders at Provo. They were illegally exchanging guns and ammu- 
nition for Indian children. See his message to the "Territorial Legislature, December, 
1853, in ‘‘History of Brigham Young," Ms., 149-152. 

14 Snow has investigated in some detail the conflicting claims of the discovery of 
South Pass. He concludes that Ashley’s men, among whom were Bridger and Provost, 
discovered the Pass in 1824. See Snow, William J., ''Explorations and Development of 
the Great Basin before the Coming of the Mormons,’’ Master’s Thesis, 42-58. 

Chittenden places the probable date of discovery late in the fall of 18253. Chittenden, 
Hiram M., History of the American Fur Trade of the Far West, I, 271. 

15 Turner, Frederick J., Rise of the New West, 119. 
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of the Ashley men who discovered South Pass and opened up 
the trade of the Salt Lake and Green River Valleys and was 
perhaps the first white man to see the Great Salt Lake, which 
he visited in the winter of 1824-255 In 1830, he became a 
partner of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, which Ashley 
had sold in 1826 to Smith, Jackson and Sublette, under whose 
management it continued to operate until 1834." Upon its dis- 
solution, Bridger entered the services of the American Fur Com- 
pany. In 1843, he founded Fort Bridger on Black's Fork of 
Green River, and it became one of the most famous posts of the 
West. Ashley, himself, in the autumn of 1824 camped upon the 
Green River!? and in the following spring made his way with 
Etienne Provost, a French Canadian, across the Wasatch Moun- 
tains to Salt Lake Valley. Ashley explored south of the Salt 
Lake Valley as far as Sevier Lake, afterwards known as Ashley 
Lake. Before returning to the rendezvous in the Green River 
Basin, he explored the Cache Valley, sixty miles to the north 
of Salt. Lake. 

Another famous trapper was Peter Skene Ogden. Into the 
country southwest of the Columbia, he went on four successive 
trips for the Hudson Bay Company. During the winter of 
1825-26, he explored the Snake River Valley, penetrating south 
into the Great Basin as far as Cache Valley, where he met the 
Ashley men. In 1826-27, Ogden explored parts of California, 
northern Nevada and the territory of Utah north of the Great 
Salt Lake. The city of Ogden, Utah, the site of which was 
once a rendezvous for fur traders of the Great Basin, was named 
in honor of this doughty trapper. 

Perhaps the most famous of all explorers of the Great Basin 
was Jedediah Smith. As early as 1825, he was trapping west 
of the Wasatch Mountains in the interests of the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company. When he became a partner with Jackson and 
Sublette in 1826, it was planned that he should explore south 
and west of the Great Basin to the Pacific Coast, while his 
partner and most of the men would trap the Wasatch and Green 
River Countries. Accordingly, Smith left August 22, 1826, with 
a party of fifteen men to explore the unknown regions of the 


16 Both Jedediah Smith and Etienne Provost are known to have visited the Great 
Salt Lake during the winter of 1824-1825. Relative to the discovery of Great Salt Lake, 
Chittenden says: ‘‘The situation may be concisely stated by saying that while Bridger is 
the first white man we positively know to have seen the Salt Lake, we do not positively 
know he was the first to see it." Chittenden, History of the American Fur Trade of the 
Far West, II, 796. 

See also Snow, ‘Exploration and Development of the Great Basin before the Coming 
of the Mormons,’’ 64-88. 

17 Chittenden, History of the American Fur Trade of the Far West, I, 304. 

18 Fort Crockett on the Green River, built by Ashley's men in the fall of 1824, 
was the first settlement of white men in Utah. 
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southwest. He took the trail leading south passing by the Little 
Salt Lake, and thence southwest to the Rio Virgin. From here 
he crossed the Colorado into the territory of the Mohave Indians, 
where he remained a few days before pursuing his journey to 
San Diego. From this place he continued northward, and keep- 
ing on a line approximately one hundred miles from the shore, 
travelled nearly three hundred miles over new country to the 
valley of the Stanislaus. Here he left the main party, and with 
only two companions, struck boldly across the Sierras, then 
covered with snow from four to eight feet deep, and thence 
across the Desert to Salt Lake.!? 

On July 13, 1827, Smith started on his second trip to Cali- 
fornia, accompanied by eighteen men. ‘Traversing the same 
route to Monterey which he had followed the previous year, he 
turned northward from that post and proceeded upon the Sacra- 
mento River to American Fork, where he wintered. On April 13, 
1828, he resumed his journey northward but met with disaster 
at a point on the Umpqua River, fifteen of his party being killed 
by Indians, and he with the two remaining survivors barely 
escaping to Fort Vancouver. Here he was most hospitably re- 
ceived by Dr. John McLoughlin, Chief Factor of the Hudson 
Bay Company at that post. In March 1829, Smith started east 
again. Ascending the Columbia to the Hudson Bay post among 
the Flatheads, he proceeded thence southward to the Snake, which 
he followed to the “Tetons” on Henry Fork and from thence 
southward into the Great Basin. 

Commenting on these remarkable explorations, Goodwin says: 
“The explorations which Smith had made were notable in the 
annals of western history. He had been the first of whom we 
have any knowledge to travel southwest from the Great Salt 
Lake to California, the first to cross the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and the deserts of Utah and Nevada and the first to travel 
up the Pacific by land from San Francisco to the Columbia."?? 

The route travelled in 1826 from the Stanislaus to the Great 
Salt Lake Basin marks, in general, the path followed by the 
Union Pacific Railroad; Ashley having previously marked the 
path to Ogden, Utah, and Smith now completing it to the coast.” 
In 1830, Smith sold his interests to Jackson, Milton and Sub- 
lette. In the following year while accompanying a caravan of 


19 Snow, ‘‘Explorations and Development of the Great Basin before the Coming of 
the Mormons,’’ . 

20 Goodwin, Cardinal Leonidas, The Trans-Mississippi West, 432-433. 

21 Snow, ‘‘Explorations and Development of the Great Basin before the Coming of 


the Mormons,” 99. 
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merchandise to Santa Fe, he was killed by Comanche Indians on 
the Cimarron Desert of Kansas.” 

The first official reconnoissance in the Great Basin before 
the coming of the Mormons in 1847, was the exploration of 
Captain Bonneville. While he was not in the employ of the 
government, yet he was on furlough from the United States 
Army and was expressly instructed to obtain information con- 
cerning the Indian tribes of the Rocky Mountains and to examine 
the quality of the soil, the products, minerals, climate, geography, 
topography and geology. He left Fort Osage, May 1, 1832, with 
a train of wagons and in the following year visited the northern 
shore of the Great Salt Lake. Bonneville intrusted Walker with 
a party of forty men to explore the Great Salt Lake. Accord- 
ingly, he left the camp on Green River, July 24, 1833, but instead 
of confining himself to exploration in the immediate vicinity 
of this Lake, he struck across the Great Salt Lake Desert to the 
Sierras, which he crossed into the Sacramento Valley and thence 
proceeded to Monterey. Walker was perhaps the first white 
explorer to cross the Sierras from east to west. Aside from the 
publication of maps, much of the information for which was 
obtained from Rocky Mountain fur traders, and which contained 
many inaccuracies later corrected by Fremont, the explorations 
of Bonneville were of little value.?* 

The most important official explorations of the Great Basin 
before 1850 were those of Fremont. In May, 1843, he left 
Kansas City with a company of twenty-seven men, among whom 
was the famous guide Kit Carson, and in September of that 
year was in the Great Salt Lake Valley. On September 9, he 
set sail upon the Great Salt Lake, exploring one of its islands 
since known as Fremont but then named Disappointment because 
of its desert aspect. The following winter Fremont skirted the 
northwest border of the Basin to Johnson’s Pass, from whence 
he crossed over into the Sacramento Valley. Returning east in 
the spring he skirted the Great Basin from the south, travelling 


22 Says Dale: ‘‘Smith’s contribution to cartography, together with his own journals 
and diaries, and sketches, although the last have unfortunately perished, entitled him to 
rank with Lewis and Clark in the group of foremost American explorers. "They discovered 
the first overland route to the Pacific; he discovered the second." Dale, Harrison, “‘The 
Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central Route to the Pacific, 307. 

23 Young, The Founding of Utah, TI. 

24 Bonneville is wrong in declaring ‘‘on all the maps of those days the Great Salt 
Lake had two great outlets to the Pacific Ocean; one of these being the Buenaventura 
River.” (Bonneville to Lieut. C. K. Warren, from Gila River, New Mexico, Aug. 24, 
1857.) Simpson says, “On Findleys map of North America (Philadelphia 1826), 
Which purports to include all the recent geographical discoveries up to the date stated, 
the Buenaventura is represented not as one of the outlets of the Great Salt Lake into 
the Pacific, but as the outlet of Lake Salado, doubtless the Lake Sevier of our present 


maps.” Simpson. Capt. J. H., Ezplorations Across the Great Basin of Utah in 1859, 
19-20, including footnote, p. 20. 
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over the Salt Lake Route. He made accurate and careful obser- 
vations as far north as Utah Lake, where he turned east, cross- 
ing the divide to Green River, and thence east to the Missouri. 
On his third expedition? (the second in the Great Basin), Fre- 
mont entered the Valley of Utah Lake by way of Timpanogos 
Canyon. He followed the Jordan River to Great Salt Lake, where 
his party divided, one division going west over the Humboldt and 
the other southwest towards Walker River?* Fremont has given 
a very valuable description of the Great Basin which he explored 
thoroughly. His maps and reports, scientifically and accurately 
drawn, furnish valuable data for the whole region west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

To sum up briefly, the fur traders and early explorers of 
the Great Basin revealed the sources of the Platte, the Green, 
the Yellowstone and the Snake Rivers and the general character- 
istics of the Great Salt Lake region; pioneered their way through 
South Pass, discovered the trails and indicated practical wagon 
routes through the Rockies; crossed and recrossed the Great 
American Desert to California and became intimately acquainted 
with the geography of the country. In short, they blazed the 
trails for the Covered Wagon and future settlement. The 
Mormon colonists who came in 1847 eagerly sought the reports 
of these early explorers. Their route of travel and location for 
settlement was largely determined by the preliminary work of 
these early pathfinders of the western wilderness. 

Ls Hie Cree. 


25 Fremont, in his first expedition, followed the Platte, thence went through South 
Pass, and reconnoitered the country in the vicinity of the Wind River Mountains in 
Wyoming. On Aug. 15, 1842, he ascended Fremont peak in that range of mountains. 
His fourth expedition in 1848 was unofficial. At his own expense he crossed the plains 
to seek a practicable route to the Pacific through the valley of the Rio Grande. From 
Santa Fe he obtained fresh recruits and pushed his way from thence to the Sacramento 
Valley in California. Thus, only the second and third expeditions of Fremont penetrated 
the Great Basin to the west of the Wasatch Mountains. 

On Feb. 24, 1854, Fremont and a party of nine white men and twelve Delawares 
arrived at Parowan, Iron Co., Utah, after having traversed the Old Spanish Trail from 
the Southwest. They had experienced terrible hardships on their journey and all were 
in a fearful state of starvation. While Colonel Fremont was considered an enemy to 
the Saints, being without money, he was kindly treated and supplied with provisions for 
himself and men while at Parowan and fitted out with animals and provisions to pursue 
his jonrney. ‘‘History of Brigham Young," Ms., entry of February 20, 1854. : 

26 Snow, “Explorations and Development of the Great Basin before the Coming of 
the Mormons,’’ 137. 

27 Snow, ‘‘Explorations and Development of the Great Basin before the Coming of 
the Mormons,’’ 140-151. 
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-eeorCharmine scenery and interestingshibtory are the rewards for 
those-Who féuthey ‘from Seattle tö Munt Robson by the Great 
Northdrn’ and) Canadian (National Railways. He would be dull 
idéedowli did not’ fedl ai-enthusiasm for history while gazing 
atothe great river fromothe beautiful park in New Westminster. 
Deoking up: ftom ithe rive? to:the bronze figure of a rugged man, 
gae niay! reads the pedestals “Erected in honor of Simon 
Praset” to? dofiiiiein orate! his? discévery of the Fraser River 1808, 
New i Westriltster! Septeniber.“1908.” 

ol} Rhusthe Royal City Kad‘ reared its monument of approval one 
century after the courageous explorer had made his way in 
dancés' fron? thé^headWatéfs to the mouth of the river that has 
sive bore WisShanté!) Not far from the Fraser statue stands a 
fine large schoo betting the name of John Robson. Too hastily 
Theo Mountaineers, Ithe^"Alpine club whose members were to spend 
fwa^wedka inthe! sitimmer of 1927 in Mount Robson Park, con- 
éhadell that 'the°séHool had been named for the same man who 
had beet? "honored by having his name bestowed on the greatest 
dde of^the/Càhadian Rockies. 

‘In addition to travelling by the side of the Fraser River, hours 
of travel" were’ also enjoyed by the side of its largest tributary, 
Thoripson" River, named in honor of David Thompson, one of 
the gi ‘attest geographers to explore the wilderness of Northwestern 
America in the early years of the nineteenth. century. 


After leaving the Thompson River and before reaching once 
more a fork of the Fraser River, we crossed Canoe River, one 
of the northernmost tributaries of the Columbia River. This was 
certainly a place where the charm of the annals of fur-trading 
days could add zest to the marvelous scenery. It was a suffi- 
ciently great event to be there at the source of waters flowing in 
one direction toward Puget Sound and in another direction to the 
Pacific Ocean by the way of the Columbia River, but a still 
greater thrill of the same kind was ahead of us. 

Leaving the train at a station called Mount Robson, we 
travelled through the Valley of a Thousand Falls to Robson 
Pass. Beyond Berg Lake, whose waters flow into Fraser River, 
we met a marker on the Interprovincial Boundary, which informed 
us that we were going from British Columbia into Alberta. We 
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light, nor can any one else to whom I have spoken. It is a 
puzzle." 

His reference to the Milton and Cheadle book is also used by 
Howard Palmer and J. Monroe Thorington in their A Climbers 
Guide to the Rocky Mountains of Canada, published for The 
American Alpine Club by The Knickerbocker Press of New York 
in 1921. The same citation is here mentioned as the first refer- 
ence to the mountain's present name, but the year is given as 
1865. That was the year the Milton and Cheadle book was 
published. It was evidently a very popular work for it passed 
rapidly through many editions beginning with the first edition in 
1865. "The first sentence of the narrative tells of sailing from 
Liverpool for Quebec on June 19, 1862. The first winter was 
spent east of the Rockies. It was therefore July 14, 1863, when 
this famous record of the peak was made. ‘The record is here 
reproduced in full from Milton and Cheadle’s North-West Passage 
by Land, page 257: 

"A few hours’ travelling in the morning of the 14th brought 
us to the Grand Fork of the Fraser, where an important branch 
from the north or north-east flows by five separate mouths into 
the main body of the Fraser, which we had been following thus 
far. Here we pulled up, in order to search carefully for safe 
fords by which to cross these numerous swollen streams. This 
Grand Fork of the Fraser is the original Tete Jaune Cache, so 
called from being the spot chosen by an Iroquois trapper, known 
by the sobriquet of the Tete Jaune, or "Yellow Head," to hide 
the furs he obtained on the western side. The situation is grand 
and striking beyond description. At the bottom of a narrow 
rocky gorge, whose sides were clothed with dark pines, or, higher 
still, with light green shrubs, the boiling, impetuous Fraser dashed 
along. On every side the snowy heads of mighty hills crowded 
round, whilst, immediately behind us, a giant among giants, and 
immeasurably supreme, rose Robson’s Peak. This magnificent 
mountain is of conical form, glacier-clothed, and rugged. When 
we first caught sight of it, a shroud of mist partially enveloped 
the summit, but this presently rolled away, and we saw its upper 
portion dimmed by a necklace of light feathery clouds, beyond 
which its pointed apex of ice, glittering in the morning sun, shot 
up far into the blue heaven above, to a height of probably 10,000 
or 15,000 feet. It was a glorious sight, and one which the Shush- 
waps of The Cache assured us had rarely been seen by human 
eyes, the summit being generally hidden by clouds.” 
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Palmer and Thorington's Guide, page 161, gives as the second 
known printed reference to the mountain's name as found in a 
report by A. R. C. Selwyn, Director of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, under date of October 23, 1871. It is there referred to 
as "the magnificent mountain, Robson’s peak.” Selwyn was told 
by an Indian that the Indian name for the peak means "The 
lines in the rocks." Palmer and Thorington place in parenthesis 
the Indian name as (Y uh-hai-has-kun). 

With these known references considered let us now begin a 
rather tantalizing search among other sources. 

The first civilized man to approach the vicinity of Mount 
Robson was Alexander Mackenzie in 1793. One of the maps 
accompanying his highly prized classic, Voyages from Montreal 
Through the Continent of North America, shows his journey up 
the Peace River, through the Rocky Mountains, a portage to what 
he calls the ""Tacoutche Tesse or Columbia River." This stream 
fifteen years later was to become known as the Fraser River. 
Near the sources of.these streams he shows a mass of moun- 
tains with the name “The height of Land." Nearby he enters 
on the map "Canoe Wreck'd." One cannot help the feeling that 
Mount Robson is part of “The height of Land" and that we see 
there at least one of the origins of the name for Canoe River. 
Although it throws no positive light on the history of Mount 
Robson, there is here reproduced from Mackenzie’s narrative, 
page 216, his entry for that June day of 1793 when according to 
his own map he was nearest to Mount Robson: 

“The weather was the same as yesterday, and we proceeded 
between three and four in the morning. We took up the net 
which we had set the preceding evening, when it contained a 
trout, one white fish, one carp, and three jub. The lake is about 
two miles in length, East by South, and from three to five hun- 
dred yards wide. This I consider as the highest and Southern- 
most source of the Unjigah, or Peace River, latitude, 52.24. North, 
longitude 121. West of Greenwich, which, after a winding course 
through a vast extent of country, receiving many large rivers in 
its progress, and passing through the Slave Lake, empties itself 
into the Frozen Ocean, in 70. North latitude, and about 135 
West longitude." 

In a volume by L. R. Masson, entitled Les Bourgeois de la 
Campagnie du Nord-Ouest there is a series of other works in- 


1 There can be very little doubt that Canoe River received its name from the canoes 
that were constructed at its mouth. Although called ‘Boat Encampment,’ it was at this 
point that Thompson ‘finished the canoe,’ 16 April, 1811.—James White Manuscript. 
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cluding one with the title: Mr. Simon Fraser Journal of a Voy- 
age from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast 1808. "The 
start of the great journey is made on May 22, 1808, from 
Fraser's Lake on what he calls Fraser's River. 'They soon come 
to what he called the Columbia River, through the common error 
that had persisted from Mackenzie’s voyage. Of course it after- 
wards came to be known as the Fraser River. He makes no 
mention of, nor. near approach to, Mount Robson. One entry, 
June 1, 1808, is significant as being a hint of another stream 
that later became known as Thompson River. ‘The entry is as 
follows : 

"Numbers of natives came to see us in the course of the day 
and remained. They assured us that the navigation for a certain 
distance below was impracticable, and advised us to leave our 
canoes in their charge and proceed on our journey by land to 
a great river that flows from the left into this communication. 
The country, they said, consisted of plains, and the journey could 
be performed with horses in four or five days, thence we should 
have smooth water to the sea. But going to the sea by an in- 
direct way was not the object of the undertaking; I therefore 
would not deviate and continued our route according to my 
original intention." 

One of the great primal sources of Northwest American 
history is David Thomgson's Narrative of His Explorations in 
Western America 1784-1812, edited by J. B. Tyrrell. The editor's 
preface, dated at Toronto, April 19, 1915, will please readers of 
the Washington Historical Quarterly by its reference to one of the 
contributing editors as follows: “In compiling the notes on the 
country west of the mountains I have been especially fortunate 
in securing the assistance of Mr. T. C. Elliott, of Walla Walla, 
Washington, U.S.A., who is intimately acquainted with the early 
history of the north-western states and especially of the Columbia 
valley. He was kind enough to visit me in Toronto, where we 
had the pleasure of reading over Thompson’s original note-books 
together. His notes throughout are signed with his initials, 
T.C.E." Like the other beautiful publications of the Champlain 
Society, this book, in limited issue, was largely over-subscribed 
by a waiting list of libraries and individuals: 

The missing of Mount Robson in this geographical master- 
piece is in itself a baffling puzzle. Thompson River has its rise 
near the mountain. The Narrative carries a series of beautiful 
illustrations of mountains marked "As sketched by David Thomp- 
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son." One of these is labeled: “Rocky Mountains, East of the 
Head of the Columbia River, B.C." Another is labeled: “Nelson 
Mountains, West of the Head of the Columbia River, B.C." 
Mount Robson is not indicated. In a pocket at the back of the 
book is Thompson's great map of his manifold explorations. He 
there reproduces Mackenzie's "Height of land" at the source of 
what he calls the “South Fork of Peace River." Near the same 
spot he shows one of the sources of the Fraser River, on which, 
slightly southwest of the “Height of land," he wrote: “The Place 
of Mr. Simon Fraser and Party's departure." Again one has 
the feeling that an explorer was near the giant of the Canadian 
Rockies without seeing it. However, this conjecture may result 
from too close dependence on the original Mackenzie and Thomp- 
son maps. The British Columbia Department of Lands has issued 
a map dated 1923 showing Sir Alexander Mountain at 54 degrees 
North Latitude and 120 degrees West Longitude (which is nearer 
Mackenzies own observations). Near this location rise the 
Parsnip River, a branch of Peace River, and the McGregor River, 
a branch of Fraser River. It may be that Sir Alexander Moun- 
tain is the older "Height of Land." In that case Mount Robson 
would be 78.9 miles to the southeastward. In a footnote on page 
453 of the Narrative, Mr. Elliott says, "Thompson refers to the 
whole Selkirk range as Mount Nelson."? 


Probably the nearest approach to Mount Robson in Thomp- 
son's Narrative is his references to Canoe River. On crossing 
the divide through Athabaska Pass in January, 1811, he built a 
cabin at the mouth of Canoe River where he spent three months 
before starting on his journey to the Pacific Ocean. Mr. Elliott 
(footnote in Narrative, page 451) calls attention to the fact that 
the site of this cabin became the famous “Boat Encampment,” 
the rendezvous for travel across the Rocky Mountains by the 
Athabaska Pass. ‘The 1923 British Columbia map still shows 
Boat Encampment at that place. 


On returning from the Pacific Ocean, Thompson reached his 
Canoe River cabin late in September, 1811. Not finding there 
the men and messages he expected from the east, his party poled 


2 The use of the term ‘Height of Land’ on Canadian maps and in accounts of 
explorations written by Canadians, is simply a survival of the. French ‘Hauteur des 
Terres,’ which should have been translated ‘water-parting.’ The reference, therefore, is 
not to Sir Alexander Mountain, but the water-parting between the waters of the Peace 
River and the waters of the Fraser.—James White Manuscript. 

3 Mount Nelson is a single peak in the Selkirks, and, therefore, one of the hundreds 
of peaks in Thompson’s ‘Nelson Mountzins.'——James White Manuscript. It should be here 
added that Mr. Elliott's full note on 453 of David Thompson’s Narrative, is: '"Thompson 
refers to the whole Selkirk range as Mount Nelson. He is here at the northern end of 
the range.” 
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their canoe up Canoe River forty-eight miles. On pages 534-536 
he describes the river and its interesting valley. Says he: “The 
valley of this River with it's stream diminished to a Brook is 
computed by the Hunters to be near one hundred miles in length, 
with a breadth never exceeding one mile; the Moose Deer and 
Beaver have been, and are yet so abundant throughout this Valley, 
that the Hunters call it the ‘sack of Provisions’; the paths of the 
former, from the low Hills on one side crossing to the other side 
are five to six feet in width and worn a foot deep in the ground; 
almost all our meat, while in this quarter, came from this River." 


Not long after crossing the upper part of Canoe River, pas- 
sengers on the Canadian National Railway come in sight of 
Mount Robson. 'lhompson's excursion up the river in 1811 was 
not far enough, or he failed to climb high enough from the 
rivers bank, or something else prevented his seeing the great 
peak before he retraced his way eastward through Athabaska 
Pass. ‘The hunters who wore down the moose trails he men- 
tioned were, of course, Indians.* 

One other source is interesting but, in a way, quite as 
baffling as the others. David Douglas, the famous pioneer bot- 
anist, also drew near to Mount Robson without seeing it? His 
Journal was published by William Wesley & Son, London, in 
1914, for the Royal Horticultural Society. While the primary 
interest is botany there is also much of geography and history 
in the book. ‘The following entry, page 259, shows his passing 
from the Columbia drainage to that of the Athabaska in the 
month of May, 1827: 


"Wednesday, 2nd.—My ankles and knees pained me so much 
from exertion that my sleep was short and interrupted. Rose at 
3 A.M. and had fire kindled; thermometer 20°. Started at a 
quarter-past four through a gradually rising point of wood which 
terminated three hundred yards below the highest part of the 
pass in the valley. An hours walking took us to one of the 
head springs of the Columbia, a small lake or basin twenty yards 
in diameter, circular, which divides its waters, half flowing to 
the Pacific and half to the hyperborean sea—namely, the head- 
waters of the Athabasca River. A small lake, about 47? of N. 
latitude, divides its waters between the Columbia and one of the 


4 The Moose trails were worn down by the moose and not by the hunters.—James 
White Manuscript. 

5 The only occasion upon which Douglas could have seen Mount Robson was when 
he climbed Mount Brown. So long as he was in the valley, it would be invisible.-— 
James White Manuscript. 

6 An apparent error of about five degrees. 
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branches of the Missamac, which is singular. This being a half- 
way house, or stage, I willingly quickened my pace, now descend- 
ing on the east side.” i 

The botanist was quite meticulous about every genus and 
species of plants but often neglected the initials of his two friends 
McLeod. The editor's index grouped all references to that name 
under A. R. McLeod. A careful reading of the Journal will 
show that A. R. McLeod was with him during a journey up the 
Multnomah (now Willamette) River while John McLeod was 
carrying for him to Edmonton a precious tin box of collected 
seeds. This John McLeod had told him about work in 1825 
around the region of the Smoky and Peace Rivers. Furthermore, 
in the 1826 season the same McLeod expected to meet and work 
with Thomas Drummond, a botanist returning with the Sir John 
Franklin party. The box of seeds had evidently passed to the 
custody of another as is shown by the entry for May 10, 1827, 
pages 264-265: "Learned that Mr. McDonald, the person who 
had charge of my box of seeds addressed to be left at Fort 
Edmonton on the Saskatchewan River, had endured much misery 
descending the Athabaska, the ice being taken before he had made 
good half his journey. In company with him Mr. Drummond. 
Hope my box is safe (do not relish botanist coming on contact 
with another's gleanings)." 

Later the two botanists met and fraternized cordially enough. 
Still there is here a hint that each botanist might wish to keep 
to himself until published the record of his own scientific dis- 
coveries. The same might well apply also to geographical dis- 
coveries. If Thomas Drummond, botanist, and John McLeod, 
fur-trader, worked near the headwaters of the Smoky River’ they 
might easily come within sight of Mount Robson. If either or 
both of those men kept journals, it may be that they will yield 
a solution to the puzzle as to the discovery and naming of the 
peak. 

If there is any value in this hint it may turn out that Mr. 
Drummond, from his experience with Sir John Franklin would 
have great respect for Joseph Robson, author of two important 
books appearing in 1752 and 1764.: After six years’ residence 
at Hudson's Bay, Mr. Robson wrote his book on strengthening 
the British hold there and on surveys of Nelson River fortifica- 


1 Drummond and McLeod were not in the vicinity of the headwaters of the Smoky, 
Drummond's work being confined to the lower portion of that river.—James White 


Manuscript. f ie 
8 It is practically a certainty that Drummond was never in a position to sight 


present Mount Robson.—James White Manuscript. 
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tion for the entrance to Churchill River and other works in re- 
gions later familiar to the party of Sir John Franklin. The other 
book was called The British Mars. Part II “Contains methods 
to fortify dwelling Houses that even Women and Children may 
defend themselves from Indians with small Arms, designed for 
our Settlements in America, and other Places. . . . of a Copper 
Mine near Hudson's Bay; And of Discovering the North-West 
Passage, or determine there is no such Passage; with Cautions 
and Directions. The whole illustrated by Eleven Plates. By 
Joseph Robson, Engineer.” (See Sabine Biblioteca Americana 
XVII., 418-419). 

Sir John Franklin would certainly know of those books and 
it is quite reasonable to suppose that the author of the books 
would be held in high esteem by members of the Franklin party 
including the botanist, Thomas Drummond. 

Judge Howay furnished the information that Mr. James 
White, Technical Adviser in the Canadian Department of Justice 
at Ottawa, had access to the original journal kept by W. B. 
Cheadle, from which some illuminating facts might be gleaned. 
The above portion of this article being in type, a proof was sent 
to Mr. White with a request for information. He was kindness 
itself and gave freely from his store of knowledge on the puzzling 
question of the discovery of Mount Robson, a matter which he 
has evidently studied with care over a period of years. 

In the first place he gave the only reference found in 
Cheadle’s original journal as follows: “This grand fork is the 
original “Tete Juane’s Cache’ and is certainly the finest scene I 
have ever viewed. To the right Robson’s Peak, a magnificent 
mountain, high, rugged, covered with deep snow, the top now 
clearly seen, although generally covered with clouds.” From that 
brief entry was expanded the reference on page 257 of the Milton! 
and Cheadle book as reproduced in full above. E 

Mr. White has written on this subject, as will be shot 
presently. In preparing his article he sought information about 
the discovery of Mount Robson from Cheadle's son, who "could! 
not suggest anything in connection with the matter, nor ‘could! 
Milton's son, the present Earl Fitzwilliam.” jp "ood 

The conjectures in the above study of this puzzle béat'theit® 
own stamp of sincerity and are allowed to stand notwithstanding! 
the fact that Mr. White has pointed out a number: of misinter- 
pretations. His corrections are gladly added as c 
each case indicated as from the James White manuscript tnodo 
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Mr. White's study of this problem was published in the 
Canadian Alpine Journal, as shown by the following extract from 
that periodical, Volume XIV, 1924: 

“The writer hoped to find in the journal some information 
respecting the derivation of the name of Mount Robson. A 
study of the whole question, however, seems to demonstrate that 
it had been named prior to their expedition. Except ‘Robson,’ 
Cheadle's journal contains practically no names of geographical 
features between the foot-hills and Kamloops, except ‘Athabaska’ 
and ‘Thompson,’ which had been on the maps for many years. 

"The question, then, arises: From whom did they obtain 
the name? A correspondent of the Montreal Gazette has stated 
that it was named by an overland party from Huntingdon, Que., 
who crossed the mountains in 1862, a year prior to the Milton 
and Cheadle expedition. 

“The fact that the name is noted in the journal of 14 July 
negatives the theory that Cheadle could have obtained the infor- 
mation at a later date when in Victoria or in the Cariboo district 
and where he might have met some members of the ‘overlanders.’ 
Again, the Huntingdon party was travelling westward, and, be- 
tween Ste. Anne, Alta., and Kamloops, Milton and Cheadle met 
only one white man, namely, Macaulay, at Jasper House. 

“The only person connected with the Huntingdon expedition 
whom Milton or Cheadle met, prior to reaching Mount Robson, 
was André Cardinal, who had accompanied one overland party 
as far as the junction of the Albreda and North Thompson. 
Cardinal gave them 'a rough outline of the road as far as he 
had gone, and, if the peak had been named by the overland 
party, one would expect to find it indicated on his plan. The 
reproduction of Cardinal's sketch in Cheadle's journal, however, 
does not contain the name nor is there any reference therein to 
the peak. 

“The question immediately arises: If Cardinal gave them the 
name, did he give it correctly, assuming that he was speaking 
from memory respecting an occurrence of a year prior to his 
meeting with Milton and Cheadle? Is there any name that 
sounds like ‘Robson’ and that is a probable name? For instance, 
the name might have been Robinson or Robertson." 

While disposing of a number of conjectures by others, Mr. 
White concludes with one of his own, which may yet point the 
way toward a solution of the puzzle. 

He furthermore calls attention, in his valuable letter, to the 
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fact that Father Morice, in his History of the Northern Interior 
of British Columbia, page 157, gives a reliable statement respect- 
ing the discovery of the Yellowhead Pass and then hints that 
Mount Robson may have been discovered at the same time. Mr. 
White adds: “Certain persons have insisted that it was named 
after an employee of the Hudson's Bay Company, but, as a matter 
of fact, an examination of the Company's records for forty years 
prior to 1863, fails to disclose anyone bearing this name." 

Again he says about my references to Alexander Mackenzie, 
Simon Fraser and David Thompson: “it should be borne in 
mind that not one of these men was in a position to see this peak, 
unless he climbed a high mountain, and, in the opinion of an old- 
time fur-trader, climbing mountains was a degree of foolishness 
which seemed to indicate insanity." 

Of course we who had gone to climb the mountains, if 
possible, can hardly be blamed for ignoring that philosophy of 
the old fur-trader. 

Epmonp S. MEANY. 


FORT LAWTON 


Fort Lawton is located in the city of Seattle on Magnolia 
Bluff. From the point of view of natural beauty it is the most 
beautiful infantry post in the United States. It also has a health 
record that is unsurpassed by most military posts in this country.' 

From 1866 to 1898 there was little or no military protection 
for Puget Sound. The only military post was the one at Fort 
Townsend, which was of no value from a military point of view. 

In 1894 the Fortification Board selected eleven points for 
fortification on Puget Sound. One of the points selected was 
Magnolia Bluff. The general plan of defense called for four 
groups of fortifications. The first group or line of defense called 
for fortifcations at Marrowstone Point, Admiralty Head, and 
Point Wilson. The second line of defense was to include fortifi- 
cations on Double Point, Foulweather Bluff and Tala Point. The 
third line of defense was to be Magnolia Bluff, and the fourth 
line Port Orchard 

The reason for the decision to fortify Puget Sound was 
undoubtedly due in part to the recommendations of Generals 
N.' A. Miles, John Gibbon, A. V. Kautz, and W. P. Carlin, all 
of whom recommended that measures should be taken for the 
protection of Puget Sound when they were in command of the 
Department of the Columbia.’ 

Puget Sound would very probably have gone without defense 
despite the protests of its citizens, despite the attempts of con- 
gressmen and senators and despite the recommendations of the 
Generals in command of the Department of the Columbia, had 
it not been for the fact that in 1891 the United States established 
the Navy Yard at Bremerton; because the plan of defense drawn 
up was one for the defense of the Navy Yard. 

The reason for the development of Fort Lawton may have 
been the fact that during the anti-Chinese riots in Seattle in 
November, 1885, and February, 1886, it was necessary to send 
troops from Fort Vancouver. General Otis says in August, 
1894, “The vicinity of Seattle offers the most favorable condi- 
tions for location of a post, as that is the center of a small terri- 
tory in which the future use of troops will be demanded, and 
the place at which exhibitions of lawlessness beyond the power 


1 Report of Major Chittenden. 
2 Report of Sec'y of War, 1895, (E. S. Otis in). 
3 Report of Sec'y of War. 
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of the State to control have so frequently manifested themselves. 
A short distance beyond the city, extending into the waters of 
the Sound, Magnolia Bluff, one of the most important points 
selected by the fortification board for defense works, would appear 
to be the proper site for the post of an infantry garrison, to be 
succeeded, as it doubtless would be after a few years, by an 
artillery command. ‘There the Fort Townsend Garrison should 
be stationed and materially increased."* 

Senator Dolph of Oregon, who was chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Coast Defense, was instrumental in the passage of 
a bill providing for construction of military posts for the defense 
of the Pacific Coast? The bill contained an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the construction of a post at Magnolia Bluff After 
the passage of this bill, the citizens of the City of Seattle tendered 
the Secretary of War a tract of 703.21 acres of land on Magnolia 
Bluff. This site was approved by the Secretary of War, March 
2, 1896, subject to the Department of Justice rendering favorable 
opinion regarding the title. 

Between October 14, 1896, and February 17, 1898, twenty- 
seven parcels of land containing 704.21 acres were deeded to the 
United States Government. Of this land 640 acres were for the 
Post and the rest was for dock sites, one on Salmon Bay and 
one on Shilshole Bay. 

The deeds are as follows: 
John Sullivan, October 14, 1896, 160 acres. 
State of Washington, June 2, 1897, tidelands. 
Christian Scheuerman and wife, June 14, 1897, 1.51 acres. 
Anna Sophia Brygger, June 26, 1897, roadway. 
Ole Schillestad, June 26, 1927, roadway. 
Gustaf Anderson, June 26, 1897, roadway. 
C. F. Anderson and wife, June 26, 1897, roadway. 
Thomas W. Prosch and wife, June 29, 1897, 310.87 acres. 
Thomas W. Prosch and wife, June 29, 1897, 20.1 acres. 
10. Smith Cove Land Co., July 15, 1897, roadway. 
11. State of Washington, July 17, 1897, tidelands. 
12. Albert T. Bornan, July 26, 1897, 2.50 acres. 
13. King County, July 29, 1897, 150.40 acres. 
14. Lena Graham, July 28, 1897, 2.41 acres. 
15. Lena Graham, July 28, 1897, 3.05 acres. 
16. Sussanne Scheuerman, July 28, 1897, 10.73 acres. 
4 Report of Sec'y of War, 1895 (E. S. Otis in). 


5 Senate Reports, Vol. II, 327, 1st Session, 52nd Congress. 
6 Report of Q. M. G., 1896. 
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17. Anna E. Ellicott, July 31, 1897, 31.18 acres. 
18. Catherine Scheuerman, July 31, 1897, 10.97 acres. 
19. Mary Jenott, August 3, 1897, 7.68 acres. 
20. Thomas W. Prosch, August 4, 1897, lots. 
21. Bertha Brodowich and husband, August 5, 1897, 5.45 acres. 
22. Horace D. Chapin, August 19, 1897, roadway. 
23. Jaseph Brodowich and wife, September 4, 1897, 0.25 acres. 
24. Christian Scheuerman and wife, September 7, 1897, 1.41 
acres. 
25. John B. Allen and wife, September 11, 1897, 20 acres. 
26. Christian Scheuerman, Jan. 28, 1898, 1.51 acres. 
27. King County, February 17, 1898, 
On September 13, 1912, the roadway was deeded to the city 
of Seattle provided that the city would maintain it as a street.? 


The site of the post was covered with heavy timber and 
was cut up by deep ravines at the time it was acquired. At the 
present time, about.three hundred acres have been cleared and 
graded. 

Work on the post started in 1898, and the first unit of the 
post was completed in December, 1899. The first unit included 
officers’ quarters, barracks, non-commissioned officers’ quarters, 
and quartermaster, storehouses. The hospital, which has a thirty- 
bed capacity, was completed in 1900. All the buildings are of 
wood frame construction.? 

'The Post was named in honor of Henry Ware Lawton, who 
was born in Ohio in 1843. He served as a volunteer in the Civil 
War with the rank of Colonel. After the war he was made a 
Second Lieutenant in the 41st Infantry. He was transferred to 
the 24th Infantry in 1869 and to the 4th Cavalry in 1871. He 
served under Miles in the Apache War against Geronimo, and 
was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel in 1889. During the Spanish- 
American War, he was promoted to Brigadier General and put 
in command of the Second Division of the Fifth Corps at 
Santiago. After the fall of Santiago he was promoted to Major 
General and placed in command of the Department of Santiago. 
He was transferred to the Philippine Islands in December, 1898, 
as second in command. He was killed in action at the Battle 
of San Mateo, December 19, 1899.! 

The first detachment of troops to occupy the post was the 


7 Hay, U. S. Military Reservations. 

8 Records U. S. Engineers Office, Seattle, 

9 Post Records, Fort Lawton. 

10 M. W. Stryker, U. S. Generals, Pamp. V. I. 
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32nd Coast Artillery Corps commanded by First Lieutenant M. C. 
Buckley. They were stationed at the Post from July 26, 1901, 
until May 13, 1902. The 106th Coast Artillery joined the Post 
August 13, 1901, and remained until May 12, 1902. The first 
infantry Company was Company B, 17th Infantry, which arrived 
May 9, 1902. The Post remained an infantry post until a few 
months before the World War when a detachment of Coast 
Artillery was again stationed there." After the war, the Post 
again became an infantry post and at the present time is gar- 
risoned by a detachment of the 4th Infantry consisting of 330 
officers and men commanded by Major H. A. Wadsworth. 

There were a few buildings of minor importance constructed 
from year to year. The second unit of the Post was completed 
in 1904, and there have been no additions since that time, except 
for stables and corrals which were completed in 1908, and a 
machine gun shed constructed in 1923.” 

The Post has accommodations for 419 men in the barracks, 
each of which has a dining hall and kitchen built as part of the 
barracks. ‘There are quarters for 16 commissioned officers and 
there are a number of quarters for married, non-commissioned 
officers. ‘The stables have room for 840 animals and the corrals 
have room for 950 animals. The approximate cost of the build- 
ings on the post is $315,000.00. There is a civilian population of 
about 140 living at the Post.** 

The generals who have been in command of the Department 
of the Columbia and the Department of the Pacific have been 
wont to bemoan conditions at Fort Lawton. One of the chief 
causes of trouble has been that there has not been level drill 
ground, and another is that the Post did not have an adequate 
range. Some of the difficulty has been overcome, as the Post 
has three hundred acres of cleared and graded land at the present ; 
time; and a 1,000-yard target range, with ten targets, was com- 
pleted in 1908.'* 

General Funston recommended that the Post be abandoned 
and a large tract be purchased on the prairie, south of Tacoma. 
It was suggested at the time of Denny Hill regrade, that the 
Government wash down the face of the bluff and fill in some 
of the tide flats to make a more satisfactory post.'? 

The plans for making Fort Lawton an artillery post were 


11 J. R. Potts, History of Fort Lawton and the 14th Infantry. 
12 Post Record. 

13 Post Record. 

14 Report Sec'y of War, 1908. 

15 Chittenden Report. 
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abandoned, when it was decided to construct Fort Whitman as a 
protection for Deception Pass.!* 

It would seem that Fort Lawton is destined to remain what 
it is now—a post where two or three companies of infantry are 
stationed in peace time, for it is too rugged to become an airport, 
too small to become a training camp, and too close to a great city 
to become a coast defense fortress. However, there is no thought 
of abandoning it, because a year ago, when some of the military 
reservations in this district were being disposed of by the govern- 
ment, the Secretary of War issued a statement that Fort Lawton 
would not be discontinued.” 


The following is a list of military organizations that have 
been stationed at Fort Lawton with approximate dates: Coast 
Artillery Corps, 1901-1902; 17th Infantry, 1902-1903; 8th In- 
fantry, 1902 (three weeks); 19th Infantry, 1903-1904; 10th 
Infantry, 1904-1906; 3rd Infantry, 1906-1909; 1st Infantry, 1909 
(two months); 25th Infantry, 1909-1913; 14th Infantry, 1913- 
1916; Coast Artillery Corps, 1916-1919; 58th Infantry, 1919-1921; 
4th Infantry, 1921. 


The following officers have commanded the post at Fort 
Iwion o PirsteLi M. C Buckley; C.A.C,: Capt C. P-—Sum- 
merall, C. A.C.: Col. Tully McCrea, C.A.C.; Maj. R.-H. Wilson, 
8th Inf.; Col. William Dougherty, 8th Inf.; 1st Lt. J. R. Thomas, 
Pine tts dst Lt james E. Bell; 17jh-Inf.: Capt. Henry G. 
Lyon, 17th Inf.; 1st Lt. Llewellyn U. Busfield, 17th Inf.; Col. 
Thomas C. Woodbury, 3rd Inf.; Maj. William Y. Stamper, 3rd 
Inf.; Capt. William R. Sample, 3rd Inf.; Capt. Samuel P. Lyon, 
25th Int; Col. Ralph W. Hoyt, 25th Inf.; Maj. J. M. E. Par- 
tello, 25th Inf.; Maj. Charles W. Penrose, 25th Inf.; Lt. Col. 
Samuel W. Miller, 25th Inf.; Capt. William G. Doane, 25th 
ing Col, William P. Evans, 25th Inf.; | Col. Robert: C. Van- 
Vleit, 25th Inf.; Maj. Vernon A. Caldwell, 25th Inf.; Col. Jas. 
Be) jackson, 25th Inf.; Col. Lyman W. Kennon, 25th Int.; 
Capt. H. W. Bunn, C.A.C.; Capt. C. Marshall Childs, 25th Inf.; 
Capt. Alexander J. McNab, 14th Inf.; Col. Richard H. Wilson, 
14th Inf.; 1st Lt. Clarence K. LeMotte, 14th Inf.; Maj. Henry 
B. Moon, 10th Inf.; Capt. James B. Gowen, 10th Inf.; 2nd Lt. 
Fred T. Black, 10th Inf.; Col. Charles H. Noble, 10th Inf.; 
Col. N. A. Charles, 58th Inf.; Capt. Jas. W. McAndrew, 3rd 
Inf.; Capt. Fredrick G. Lawton, 19th Inf.; Lt. Col. Joseph E. 


16 Chittenden Report. 
17 Seattle Times, Jan. 10, 1926. 
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Houston, 19th Inf.; Lt. Col. Frank Taylor, 19th Inf.; Capt. 
A. B. Foster, 19th Inf.; Maj. H. A. Wadsworth, 4th Inf; Col. 
H. G. Daniels, 4th Inf. 

Rav T. CowkErnL.. 


FAUNTLEROY AND DAVIDSON 


The National Cyclopedia of American Biography is about to 
publish a brief sketch of the biography of Robert Henry Faunt- 
leroy prepared by his granddaughter, Miss Ellinor Campbell David- 
son of San Francisco. In early American days on the Pacific 
Coast his name became familiar on account of its being bestowed 
upon a schooner of the United States Coast Survey. A tender 
romance was thus brought into historic annals. 

Robert Henry Fauntleroy's title to remembrance does not 
hinge on the romance. He was born in Clarke County, Virginia, 
on March 23, 1806. He died suddenly of cholera in Galveston, 
Texas, on December 13, 1849. He wrought well in that span of 
forty-three years, the last three of which years were given to work 
for the United States Coast Survey along the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Prior to that he had participated in the primary 
survey of Indiana and in surveys for railroads and canals. While 
visiting a sister in New Harmony, Indiana, he met and married 
the daughter of the famous Robert Dale Owen. "That union was 
blessed with four children. Two sons, Albert and Edward became 
engineers. One of the two daughters, Constance, married the 
Rev. Dr. James Runcie, and the other, Ellinor, married George 
Davidson, who became responsible for the romance mentioned. 

George Davidson was born in Nottingham, England, on May 
9, 1825. When seven years of age he came to America. While 
still a school boy he developed great talent in mathematics and 
astronomy. In 1845 he became secretary of Alexander D. Bache, 
head of the United States Coast Survey. In this work he became 
acquainted with the family of R. H. Fauntleroy. In 1850 he was 
sent to the Pacific Coast and soon named the United States 
Survey Schooner R. H. Fauntleroy. While surveying the shores 
of Puget Sound in 1857 he named Fauntleroy Cove (now a part 
of Seattle) after his vessel. At the same time he determined the 
altitudes of three well known Olympic peaks and named them 
for members of the Fauntleroy family—Mounts Constance, Ellinor 
and The Brothers. The next year he went back to New Har- 
mony, Indiana, and married his sweetheart, Ellinor Fauntleroy. 

In addition to his scientific surveys, Professor Davidson 
gained fame by writing hundreds of valuable works, books, maga- 
zine articles and monographs. He received many honors, one of 
which was recently dedicated at Mount Davidson, San Francisco. 
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It is the highest hill in that city and was named for him before 
his death a few years ago. His daughter, Ellinor Campbell 
Davidson, lives at the old family home, at 2221 Washington 
Street, San Francisco. 

Robert Henry Fauntleroy had a brother, Le Roy Daingerfield 
Fauntleroy, an officer in the United States Navy, who became a 
landowner in San Francisco as early as. 1847. A grandson of this 
naval officer, Joseph Faunt Le Roy, now lives at 545 Arlington 
Avenue, Berkeley, California. He has saved a fine document re- 
lating to his distinguished granduncle. This consists of a four- 
page bulletin on blue tinted bond paper issued at the time of 
Robert Henry Fauntleroy's sudden death. 


Mr. Davidson linked the family so intimately with the early 
history and geography of Puget Sound that the contents of that 
bulletin were desired for reproduction in the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly. Mr. Joseph Faunt Le Roy copied the entire 
contents which are here published in full. The pamphlet or bul- 
letin is headed: “The Late Robert Henry Fauntleroy, Assistant 
United States Coast Survey. Correspondence." ‘That correspond- 
ence is as follows: 


Camp Near Edisto Base, 
January 14,.1850. 


Sir:—It is my painful duty to announce to the Department 
the death of Assistant R. H. Fauntleroy, of the Coast Survey, 
which occurred in Galveston, Texas, on the 13th ult, and has 
been officially communicated to me by sub-Assistant S. A. Gilbert. 

Mr. Fauntleroy was appointed an Assistant in the Coast Sur- 
vey in 1846 and has served most zealously and successfully in 
Sections VIII and IX of the work. His attainments as a mathe- 
matician and astronomer, and in geodesy were of a high order. 
His patient and conscientious disposition made him most valuable 
as an observer. As a chief of a party he had the esteem of all 
of his subordinates, and the warm affection of those immediately 
in contact with him. As an Assistant he was invaluable. His 
labors on the coast of Alabama, Mississippi and Texas have been 
very arduous, but I had no idea of the extent to which his health 
appears to have been impaired by them, so as to give way to the 
first attack. He reached Galveston after a very stormy passage 
from New Orleans, on the 12th of December, was attacked the 
same night with Cholera, and died after an illness of thirteen 
hours. 
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The loss of this able and estimable man will be deeply de- 
plored by all the officers of the Coast Survey. 
His services will be most sensibly missed upon the work to 
which he had devoted his best energies and remarkable talents. 
Mr. Fauntleroy was under instructions to proceed with tri- 
angulation of the coast of Texas which he had already com- 
menced, and on learning of his lamented decease I instructed, 
under authority of the General Directions for the year, Assistant 
R. D. Cutts, of the Coast Survey, to proceed as early as possible 
to Galveston and to organize a triangulation party for proceeding 
with the Survey there. Very respectfully Your's, 
(Signed.) A. D. Bache, 
Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey. 
Hon. W. M. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Reply. 


Treasury Department, 
January 23d, 


Sir:—I acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 14th inst, in which you announce to this Department the 
decease of R. H. Fauntleroy, Assistant on the Coast Survey, 
which occurred at Galveston, Texts, on the 13th ult, when he 
was about to resume the prosecution of the Survey of the Coast 
of that State, i 

This Department receives the announcement of the decease 
of Mr. Fauntleroy with feelings of deep regret, and it cordially 
concurs with you in your very just and appropriate commenda- 
tion of the valuable services of that gentleman during his connec- 
tion with the Coast Survey. 

[Official orders follow.—Ed.] 

Very respectfully your, obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. M. Meredith, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Prof. A. D. Bache, Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey, 
Washington. 


Camp, Near Edisto Base, 
January—, 1850. 


The undersigned, Officers of the Coast Survey, have learned 
with heartfelt regret of the decease of their associate, R. H. 
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Fauntleroy, Assistant in the Survey, while in the discharge of his 
duty in Texas, on the 13th ult. 


They desire to express their sense of his great merits as a 
man of science, as a skilful observer, as an officer devoted zeal- 
ously and successfully to the discharge of every duty in the work, 
as one whose loss to government and to the Survey cannot be re- 
placed. They offer to his family their sincere condolence in this 
most afflicting bereavement, and ask that they, with the other 
associates of this excellent husband, father, and brother, may be 
permitted to unite in erecting a monument, as a testimonial of 
their esteem and affection for him while living, and of their sin- 
cere regret for him when dead. 

(Signed) A. D. Bache, 
Chas. O. Boutelle, 
Charles E. Bolles. 


Reply. 


To Prof. A. D. Bache,-Supt. U.S. Coast Survey, 
Charles O. Boutelle, Esq., 
Charles P. Bolles, Esq. 
Assistants. 


Gentlemen :—The high testimony you bear to the worth of 
one dearer to me than existence justifies my deep affliction at his 
loss. Though human estimation and sympathy cannot reach my 
sorrow, yet I gratefully acknowledge them as influences calcu- 
lated to strengthen somewhat against the severe trials of a be- 
reaved condition. 


I acquiesce in your desire and that of the other associates of 
my lamented husband to unite in erecting a monument as a token 
of esteem and affection. My inmost being attests the justice of 
such sentiments towards him! And it is meet, for the fostering 
of excellence in living that we point to the virtues of the dead. 

I am, gentlemen, respectfully, 
(Signed) Jane D. Fauntleroy. 
New Harmony, March 7th, 1850. 


At a meeting of the Assistants in the Coast Survey employed 
in the Gulf of Mexico, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, 'That we deeply deplore the loss of our late friend 
and associate, R. H. Fauntleroy, by whose sudden death, in the 
fullness of manhood and activity, his country has been deprived 
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of an able and energetic servant, and science of an ardent votary 
and profound thinker. We, who have known him intimately, 
lament the loss of the truest and kindest heart, of his calm judg- 
ment and ever-ready sympathy; we mourn for the man, the 
scholar, and the friend. 

Resolved, That a badge of black crape be worn by us for 
thirty days as a token of our regard for the memory of the de- 
parted. 

Resolved, That copies of the resolutions be transmitted to the 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, and to the afflicted family 
of our lamented friend. 

(Signed) F. H. Gerdes, 
J. E. Hilgard. 
Key West, Fla., January 18, 1850. 


Reply. 


To the Assistants in the Coast Survey employed in the 

Gulf of Mexico: 

Gentlemen :—I thank you with the earnestness of agonized 
feeling for your expression of respect and attachment for my late 
beloved husband. His high qualities, developing most in the most 
intimate association, I know must have endeared him to you far 
beyond an ordinary friend, and left behind a memory which 
cannot fade. 

For me, though it entails a sorrow which passes understand- 
ing, to have stood in the most sacred relation of life with an in- 
dividual, combining in his character such rare moral perfection and 
noble capabilities, is a reflection I would not exchange for aught 
the world affords. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Jane D. Fauntleroy. 
New Harmony, March 7th, 1850. 


Note: Attention should here be called to documents entitled, 
“Captain William Hale Fauntleroy, a Neglected Character in 
Northwestern History," which appeared in the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly, Volume XVIII., No. 4, October, 1927, beginning 
at page 289. 

Another member of the Fauntleroy family is P. C. Faunt- 
leroy, Colonel, U.S. Army, Retired, whose present address is 
Hotel Brighton, Washington, D.C. On reading the Washington 
Historical Quarterly’s documents pertaining to Captain William 
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Hale Fauntleroy mentioned above, Colonel Fauntleroy forwarded 
a geneological table of the Fauntleroys, accompanied by a state- 
ment seeking to explain the origin and the various spellings of 
the name. Colonel Fauntleroy is a grandson of General Thomas 
Turner Fauntleroy, eighth in the table. His contribution follows: 


a’ Col. Moore! FauntLeRoy, Virginia Militia. 

born 1616 at Crandall, Hampshire, England 

died 1663 at “Crandall” Naylor's Hole, Lancaster Co., now 
Richmond Co. Virginia 

Emigrated to Virginia circa 1643. 

Circa 1650 married Mary Hill, dau. Capt. Thomas Hill and 
his wife Mary Piersey of "Weyanoke", Va. 

They had 2 sons and 1 daughter. 


b William? FauntLeRoy (1651-1686), of “Crandall?” Naylor's 
Hole, Va. 
In 1678 married Katherine Griffin (1662-1728) 
They had 3 sons. 


cê Lt. Colonel Wm? Fauntleroy (1684-1757), Virginia Militia, 
of “Crandall” Naylor’s Hole, Va. 
In 1712 mar. Apphia Bushrod and had 3 sons and 6 
daughters. 


d Wm‘ FauntLeRoy (1713-1793) of “Naylor’s Hole", Richmond 
Gore Va: 

Married 1st circa 1735, Elizabeth and had 2 daughters 

Married 2d circa 1741 Margaret Murdock and had 5 sons. 


e Joseph? FauntLeRoy born at ‘Naylor’s Hole", Richmond Co., 
Ma ist Dec? Died at "Greenville," Frederick 
Co (now Clarke Co.) Va., 1st Dec. 1815. 
Married his lst cousin, Mary Fouchee Fauntleroy of 
Northumberland Co., Va., and had 7 daughters and 
3 sons. 


f5 Wm Moore? Fountleroy (1787 ——) of Natchez, Miss. 
Married Fanny Washington Ball and had 5 sons and 4 
daughters. One of the sons, Wm Bushrod Fauntleroy 
killed at “Alamo”, Texas in 1836. 
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f? Emily® Carter Fauntleroy (1793-1869), married her 1st cou- 

sin, 12 March 1811, Joseph® Fauntleroy (son of Capt. 

Griffin M. Fauntleroy and his wife Anne Belfield). 

They had 3 sons and 2 daughters. They moved to New 
Harmony, Indiana in 1831 and died there. 


f Thomas? Turner Fauntleroy (1796-1883), born Richmond 
Co., Va., died at Winchester, Va. 

Ensign, Va. Militia, at Battle of Bladensburg, War of 1812. 

Lawyer at Warrenton, Va. 1820-1835. 

Major, 2d U.S. Dragoons in 1835, Lt.-Col. 2d U.S. Dra- 
goons, 1847. Seminole War, Mexican War, Indian War 
in S.W., Commanding Dept. Calif & New Mexico. 
Col. 1st U.S. Dragoons, 1851-1861. Brig. General 
CSA. 

Married 1821 Ann Magdalene Magill of Winchester, Va. 
(daughter of Col Charles Magill and his wife Mary 
Buckner Thruston) and had 4 sons and 2 daughters. 


rt LeRoy? Daingerfield Fauntleroy (born 15 May 1799—died 29 
Aug. 1852) born at “Greenville,” Frederick Co., Va 
and died of Yellow Fever at Pensacola, Florida. Lieut. 
and Purser, U.S. Navy. 

Married Margaret Hill of Winchester, Va., who died 20 
April, 1855, and had 2 daughters and 1 son, Capt Wm 
Hale Fauntleroy (died in Calif 30 July, 1909) married 
in 1860 Ella E. Hamea and had Joseph Faunt Le Roy 
of Berkeley Calif. 


f? Lawrence? Butler Fauntleroy (1801- ) of Kentucky 
Maried 1st Sarah Griffin Thompson 
Married 2d Matilda Bowman (1801-1874), and had 3 
daughters and 1 son. 


{° Robert? Henry Fauntleroy, born 23 March 1807 at “Green- 

ville," Frederick Co., Va., and died at Galveston, Texas 
of Yellow Fever in 1851. 

Moved to New Harmony, Indiana in 1831. 

In charge of U.S. Geodetic Survey, West of Mississippi 
until death. 

Married Jane Dale Owen, daughter of Robert Dale Owen 
of New Harmony, Indiana and Lanark, Scotland, and 
had 
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g Ellinor? O. Fauntleroy (1838-1901), mar. Mr. Geo. David- 
son, U.S. Geodetic Survey and later Prof. Univ. of 
California, and had 


h George Davidson, Thomas Davidson, & Ellinor 
Davidson of San Francisco. 


j*® Constance’ Fauntleroy (1836-19—) 
Married Rev. James Runcie of St. Joe, Mo., and had 
2 sons and 2 daughters 


f* Dr. John® Fouchee Fauntleroy (1809-1884) of Leesburg, Va., 
married Lavinia Turner of "Kinlock," Fauquier Co., 
Va., and had 3 sons and 2 daughters. 


f? Joseph® Murdock Fauntleroy (1791-1868). 
In 1820 married Eliza Belfield Bowman of Va. 
They moved to Kentucky and had issue. 


“The name probably originated in the 11th century from the 
marriage of a Monsieur L’Enfant and a Mille. Le Roy of the 
Provinces of le Maine and d'Anjou. As was the custom then 
among the Latin races the children were given the name of both 
their parents, and so in this instance the child was named Jean 
L'Enfant y Le Roy. This family probably went over to England 
with other supporters of Henry, Count d'Anjou and le Maine, 
who afterwards became Henry II, the first Plantagenet King of 
England (1154-89). 

“This long compound name L’Enfant y Le Roy was then 
simplified and Anglicized, becoming in turn Enfant Le Roy, Fant- 
LeRoy, Faunt Le Roy and finally Fauntleroy, the last being spelled 
as it was pronounced in French. 

“The first of the name of record was Walter Fauntleroy of 
Sherburne, Dorset Co., England, who was born about 1275 and 
married Juliana de Thornhulle of Thornhulle, Dorset Co., Eng- 
land, and had John Fauntleroy born circa 1300; and Adam Faunt- 
leroy born circa 1310, married and had John Fauntleroy born circa 
1335: 

“From the above data there is an unbroken line to Col Moore? 
Fauntleroy of Virginia.” 

EDITOR. 


YAKIMA DAYS 


A narrative of the events which led to the abandonment of 
the Oblate Missions among the Yakima Indians and the subse- 
quent opening for settlement of the Okanogan Valley in British 
Columbia in the year 1859. 


The old Mission of the Immaculate Conception on the shores 
of Lake Okanogan has passed away. Its buildings have with few 
exceptions been taken down. Its farms and orchards are incor- 
porated in other holdings. "The fertile valley which the first mis- 
sionary fathers found deserted, save for the native Indians and 
one white family, is now the great apple country of the Canadian 
Northwest; the center of which is Kelowna, some six miles from 
the original Mission site. 'The story of how the Oblate Fathers 
came to take up their residence there, and to encourage others 
to do the same, is of interest, and may be recorded before the 
generation that knew them has entirely passed on. 

As briefly as possible let us sketch the events which brought 
the "Missionary Oblates of Mary Immaculate," to give them their 
full title, to the north west coast of America at all. 

Founded by Charles Joseph Eugene de Mazenod in 1816, 
they were first known as “Missionaries of Provence,” for it was 
in the south of France that they were called into being to repair 
the ravages done to religious education by the revolutionary period. 
Their founder became in later days (in 1837) Bishop of Mar- 
seilles, and died at an advanced aged in 1861. In February 1826, 
his band of brothers had received approbation as a congregation 
by Pope Leo XII. 

While these men were hard at work in the south of France, 
two movements were being made to introduce the Catholic regi- 
gion into the north-west regions of America. The Spanish regime 
on Vancouver Island had passed away finally in 1795 and the 
Franciscans had withdrawn to their establishments in California 
leaving no direct traces of their work behind them. Nevertheless 
it had influenced the natives to some extent and legends among 
the Indians of the islands of the northern Pacific Ocean lingered 
long. (For a note on this see the book of Reminiscences by 
Father Brabant, recently republished by Father Charles Moser, 
O.S.B.) 
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The introduction of teachers of Christianity was destined to 
come from two distinct sources. The various fur trading com- 
panies throughout North America had in their employ many 
Indians as well as French Canadians. Many of the Iroquois of 
Eastern Canada became devout Catholics and it was a band of 
these Indians from Caughnawaga near Montreal, who at some ill 
defined time wandered as far as the Rocky Mountains and gave 
what they knew of religion to the Flathead Indians in what is 
now known as the State of Montana. “Big Ignace” or “Ignace 
la Mousse," the leader of the band, aroused so strong a desire for 
a visit from the "black-gowns," that between the spring of 1831 
and the fall of 1839 no less than three deputations from the Flat- 
head and Nez Perces Indians travelled to St. Louis to obtain the 
services of the priests. It was to St. Louis, rather than Montreal, 
that they went, since General Clark, of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition, was still a resident in that city, to whom in the first place 
they went for information. Space will not permit details of 
these expeditions and the matter will be found fully discussed in 
Marshall's "Acquisition of Oregon," and more briefly in a paper 
by "C. T. Johnson" in the W.H.Q. vol. 2, no. 2. pp. 195 et seq. 
The result of the first expedition was to arouse great interest and 
sympathy in St. Louis and while no “black-gown” was forthcom- 
ing at that time, it produced a number of Protestant missions 
who quickly responded to the appeal. "The pioneer Methodist 
missions were commenced in 1834 by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions under Jason and Daniel Lee who settled on the banks of 
the Willamette river. The Presbyterians settled Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man at Waiilatpu among the Cayuses near Walla Walla and H. 
H. Spaulding with W. H. Gray among the Nez Perces on the 
Clearwater by the end of 1836. They were followed by Cushing 
Eells and Walker in 1838 among the Flatheads on the Chemakane 
branch of the Spokane river. (Bancroft. 2. 525.). 

Amongst the Catholics the first expedition only produced a 
letter from the Rev. Joseph Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis, which he 
sent to the editor of the "Annales de L'Association de la Propo- 
gation de la Foi" of Lyons in France which was published in 
1832, and read by a small boy near that city named Eugene Casi- 
mir Chirouse, who was in the fulness .of time to make up 
for the Bishop's tardy responses to the Flathead's appeal. In 1834 
the Holy See confided the care of the Catholic Indian Missions 
to the Jesuits, and it was therefore to that body that Bishop 
Rosati applied in a letter dated October 20 1839, after the third 
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application from the Rocky Mountains. In that letter he relates 
the various journeys of the Iroquois, Flatheads, and Nez Perces, 
and asks that they may be attended to. It so happened that on 
the day to St. Louis, this third deputation, headed by “Young 
Ignace," son of "Big Ignace" paused at Council Bluffs and there 
met a young priest whose name was De Smet, a member of the 
society of the Jesuits at St. Joseph's Mission. His interest was 
aroused, and he at once responded to the call sent out by his 
Superior on receiving the appeal of Bishop Rosati, and in March 
1840 he set forth for the Oregon ‘Territory. His activities for 
the next seven years had far reaching results. 

The second movement referred to as introducing the Catholic 
religion into the north-west came from the early settlers them- 
selves. These were mainly French Canadians who had served 
with the fur companies at Astoria and later with the Hudson’s 
Bay Co at Fort Vancouver. Dr. John McLoughlin encouraged 
these men with their families to settle on farms and being Cath- 
olics they soon sought the presence of their priests. In 1834 and 
again in 1835 the settlers of the Willamette Valley made appli- 
cation to Monseigneur Provencher, Bishop of Juliopoolis at Red 
River, but they too met with unexpected difficulties. It 
was not until November 24, 1838 that two secular priests, Rev. 
Francis Norbert Blanchet, vicar-general, and Rev. Modeste De- 
mers, arrived at Fort Vancouver in the company of Mr. John 
Tod of the Hudson’s Bay Co. (See Hist Sketches. pp. 18 & 23). 
[Bancroft 2, 538.] 

They were received with gladness, James Douglas acting 
governor in place of Dr. McLoughlin who was absent in Europe 
greeting the party, and personally conducting the priests to apart- 
ments prepared for them. 

For some years the secular and Jesuit priests worked side 
by side, confining their activities mainly to the district now cov- 
ered by the State of Washington, although the Jesuits carried 
their work far into the Rocky Mountains as well. 

Mr. Demers, however, visited Puget Sound and Fort Langley 
in 1841 and also accompanied the Hudson’s Bay annual Brigade 
to New Caledonia, visiting Fort St. James in September 1842. 
This visit was repeated by Fr. Nobili S.J. in 1845 and again in 
1846. Much information must thus have been gained at an early 
period, of the country to the north of them, and the Okanogan 
Valley in particular, traversed by the Brigade for so many years, 
all of which would be of great value in the years to come. 
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Their work was appreciated in Europe and on December 1. 
1843 a Brief was issued by the Holy See erecting the Oregon 
Territory into a Vicariate-Apostolic, with Fr F. N. Blanchet as 
the head, having for his title that of Bishop of "Philadelphia in 
partibus," subsequently changed to “Bishop of Drasa." (O'Hara. 
p. 98). 

On November 25, 1844 the Bishop Elect left for Montreal 
where his consecration took place on July 25. 1845. He then left 
for Europe to procure workers and in July 1846, at his request, 
Pope Pius IX erected the Vicariate-Apostolic into an Ecclesiastical 
Province with three Sees. 

(1). Oregon City, with Bishop F. N. Blanchet as Arshbishop. 

(2). Walla Walla, with Rev A M. A. Blanchet, Canon of 
Montreal as Bishop. 

(3). Vancouver Island, with Rev. Modeste Demers as Bishop. 

'The Rev. A. M. A. Blanchet, Canon of Montreal was brother 
to the new Archbishop and was consecrated Bishop of Walla 
Walla at Montreal on September 27, 1846. 

We can now connect up our links. Archbishop Blanchet and 
his brother the Bishop of Walla Walla, who must not be con- 
fused with one another, made such pitiful appeals to Bishop de 
Mazenod at Marseilles for helpers in their new dioceses that he 
was constrained to consent to send some of his Oblates to the 
North-West coast. On January 8. 1847 he selected five persons 
whose names were as follows: Rev. Father Pascal Ricard. 
Superior of the House of Notre Dame de Lumieres, the training 
school for the Oblate missionaries. Through hard work his 
health had broken down, and threatened with consumption he was 
about to apply to the Bishop to be relieved of his duties, when 
the call came to him to go to the far off mission field. He was 
accompanied by: Eugene Casimir Chirouse, the lad who had read 
the appeal of the Flathead Indians in the Lyons paper years 
before. 

Charles John Felix Pandosy, known in religion as Charles 
Marie Pandosy, the subject of this narrative to a large extent, 
who will be noticed further in greater detail. 

Georges Blanchet, who must not, be confused with the two 
Bishops of the same name who were already working on the 
coast whither Georges was bound. 

All the last three were aspirants to the priesthood but not yet 
even sub-deacons. 

Lastly Celestin Verney, a lay brother. 
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The little party embarked at La Havre for New York on 
board the “Zuric” on February 4. 1847. At St. Louis they met 
the Bishop of Walla in whose diocese they were about to work, 
and henceforth they travelled together. The Bishop was accom- 
panied by his vicar-general Rev. J. A. B. Brouillet and two 
clerics, Messrs P. L. Rousseau and G. Leclaire. At Kansas City, 
then a mere outpost of civilization, they joined a caravan. During 
the long and tedious months that followed Father Ricard records 
that "Father Pandosy has not lost his voice. The echoes of the 
forest and the silence of the prairies retain the canticles and songs 
from his powerful lungs. As for the others, above all Chirouse, 
they preserve the good humour which distinguishes them."  (Or- 
tolan. p. 277). 

On reaching Fort Hall at the end of the first week in August, 
it was evident that the season would be far advanced before the 
party would arrive at its destination. Consequently the Bishop, 
with Mr. Rousseau and Fr Ricard, who was accompanied by 
Brother Georges Blanchet, went on ahead on horseback, to pre- 
pare lodgings and provisions for the winter. They reached Fort 
Walla Walla on September 5th 1847. Fr Ricard selected the 
country of the Yakima Indians as his sphere of labour. 

Almost at the same time, in the month of August, the Arch- 
bishop of Oregon City, with a large party, arrived from Europe, 
travelling by sea, and resumed work at his headquarters at St. 
Paul. 

During the period that the two missionary parties had been 
converging by land and sea upon the Oregon ‘Territory, Paul 
Kane, the artist, had been making his tour, a description of which 
he gives in his book, “The Wanderings of an Artist Among the 
Indians of North America" (Paul Kane. London. 1859). He 
spent four days at the Mission of Dr. Marcus Whitman at Waii- 
latpu. The day after his return to Fort Walla Walla, Indians 
who had been down in California arrived back with a tale of 
death and disaster. They had to report the murder of Elijah 
Hedding, son of a Cayuse Chief, and their excited state of mind 
caused Paul Kane to fear for the safety of Dr Whitman. He 
therefore made a hurried trip back to the mission and warned 
the doctor, who felt no fear, declaring that he had been too long 
in the country to be in any danger. This record of Kane’s is of 
importance in view of the murder of the doctor and his party 
which took place only a few months later, as showing the state: 
of mind of the Indians before the arrival of the Bishop and his 
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priests, and also that the doctor had been warned of his danger 
shortly before the tragedy took place. 

On October 4. the remainder of the party arrived at Fort 
Walla Walla. As the object of the Oblates was to work among 
the Indians, they left the fort early in the month and established 
themselves among the Yakima Indians. This mission was situated 
about a league above the junction of the Yakima and Columbia 
rivers, and was selected for them by Peo-peo-mox-mox, chief of 
the Walla Wallas. ‘The first mission opened in the fall of 1847, 
was St. Rose of Chemna, also known as St. Rose of Simcoe. The 
site was in the lower valley of the Yakima river, between what 
now are the township of Toppenish and the township of Mabton, 
where, or near where the present Indian "Shaker" church edifice 
stands. ‘This site is on the south side, not the immediate bank, 
of the Yakima river. The choice was a suitable one for the 
Indians but hardly so for the missionaries, since wood had to 
be procured from a distance of about 4 to 5 kilometers, made 
into rafts and dropped into the Yakima river. The Indians 
watched the fathers toiling without offering the slightest assist- 
ance, save that of eating their provisions, writes Father Orto- 
lan, in his centennial history of the O.M.I. 

The Bishop established another mission for the secular clergy 
among the Cayuses on the Umatilla which was given to the Rev. 
J. B. A. Brouillet. Here they accepted the offer of an old house 
from an Indian named Tauitowe, which Brouillet and Rousseau 
put into a state of repair, and which was dedicated to St. Anne 
on November 27. 1847. Alas for human enterprise! Two days 
later, November 29. the tragedy known as the “Whitman Mas- 
sacre" was enacted wherein Dr. Marcus Whitman with his wife 
and 12 other persons were murdered, and many others, mostly 
women and children made prisoners. In this terrible affair, the 
Oblates were not directly concerned. The massacre occurred 
among the Presbyterian missions and the only Catholics brought 
into the matter were the Bishop and the Rev. J. B. A. Brouillet, 
whose mission was so closely placed to Waiilatpu. Mr. Brouillet, 
on learning of the murders, went to the scene and buried the dead, 
the watchfulness of the Indians preventing his doing anything 
further. Then he saved the life of Mr. Spalding, whom he met 
on his way, and who had no knowledge of what had occurred. 
By his timely information Spalding was enabled to make his 
escape into the bush and safety. But the effects produced by the 
tragedy affected the Oblates as well as every other religious mis- 
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sion for many years. The causes of the murder were varied, but 
without doubt the murder of Elijah Hedding, the son of the 
Cayuse chief already referred to, was one factor, while the words 
and acts of Tom Hill, belonging to Whitman's mission, a dis- 
affected Indian, who embittered the natives against Whitman was 
another. The attacks of measles and dysentry which were so 
rife among the immigrants of 1847, together with the unusual 
severity of the winter of the previous year, which rendered the 
Indians more than usually susceptible to the white man's diseases 
had their place in bringing about the affair. Dr. Whitman had 
done his best for the people as a medical man, but it was the 
custom among them to slay a doctor whose patients failed to 
recover, a fact which was well known to the doctor himself. (See 
O'Hara or Marshall for details.) As for the attacks upon the 
priests made by Mr. Spalding in after days reference may be 
made to “The Evolution of a Lament” in the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly already referred to for a good summing up of 
the matter. 
Denys NELSON. 


(To be continued.) 


DOCUMENTS 
Robert Robes Diary While Crossing the Plains in 1851 


Robert Robe was born in Ohio in 1821 and died in Browns- 
ville, Oregon, in 1908. His diary, while crossing the plains in 
1851, is written in crisp, straightforward sentences. It adds one 
more piece of evidence to the growing materials pertaining to 
that interesting period of colonization in the Far West. 

The copy of the diary here reproduced is furnished by Mr. 
Robe’s grandson, Cecil F. Robe, a graduate student in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft in his History of Oregon, Volume II., 
page 681, refers to Rev. Robert Robe as follows: “In October 
Thompson was joined by a young minister from Ohio, Robert 
Robe, and on the 19th of November they, together with E. R. 
Geary of Lafayette, at the residence of the latter, formed the 
Presbytery of Oregon, as directed by the General Assembly at its 
session in that year. In 1853 there were five Presbyterian min- 
isters in Oregon, the three above mentioned [Lewis Thompson, 
Robert Robe, E. R Geary]; J. L. Yantis and J. A- Hanna’ 

The hasty spelling and the lack of punctuation are, of course, 
unchanged in an effort to reproduce the document faithfully as 
written. The diary ends abruptly after the party had passed 
through the Umatilla country. _ 

First of Diary, 1851 

Apr. 10. Left Washington for Cincinnati via boat. 

12: Leit-Cmador ot. Louts. 

17. Left St. Louis St. Joseph. 

May 1. Left St. Joseph and after traveling five miles en- 
camped for the first time. 

2. Passed through Savannah and camped near the Nodaway 
Bridge. 

3. Crossed the bridge and passed through Oregon, a fine 
wheat country. : 

4. Skirted the prairie having bluffs on the right. Crossed 
the little and camped on the big Targruo. Extensive rolling 
prairies to the east. Grass plentiful today. 

5. 'Travelled to Rock creek about twelve miles. 

6. Passed through Oregon crossed High creek and the Nis- 
nabotna River and camped near the Missouri River. 
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7. Arrived at Fort Kearney. I will here remark concerning 
the Missouri River that it is a much smaller stream than I ex- 
pected. It is also exceedingly difficult of navigation owing to its 
shallowness and changeability of its current. 

The Bluffs noted by travellers, I first saw at St. Jo. and 
thence on the east side of the river to Fort Kearney and others 
say they extend to a much greater distance. 

These are not regular primated but abrupt irregular natural 
mounds. 

11. Crossed the Missouri after a few days detention and 
camped five miles dist. We are here in country of the Otoes a 
peaceful Indian tribe said to number 300 warriors. The country 
is a beautiful rolling prairie well watered and its courses skirted 
with timber. 

13. Our company of 13 wagons travelled about twenty miles 
on an elevated ridge. 

14. Before starting experienced a most terrific storm of rain, 
wind and hail accompanied with appalling explosions of electricity. 
Afterward travelled about 20 miles much of the way through rain 
& were compelled to encamp without grass or timber. Spent a 
night of vigilant watching and perpetual storm. 

15. Still raining. Started to depart without breakfast after 
two hours travel came in sight of the Platte and pitched soon 
after on a pleasant tributary of the Saline river. Spent the re- 
maining day in drying baggage etc. etc. A pleasant site. 

16. Travelled 20 miles to an old camping ground. Met a 
trader who informed us that nearly all the Indians are absent 
to a governmental treaty at Ft. Laramie. We are now in the 
Pawnee country. Passed numerous graves today most of whom 
we learned from the inscriptions were the latest emigrants of last 
year. Some had been distinterred by wild beasts. 

17. In the morning left three boys in search of a stray cow. 
They not having arrived against 1 P.M. I volunteered to go back 
in search of them, found them about 7 miles back following the 
train after a fruitless search. All arrived late in camp much 
to the joy of the parents. 

18. Morning rainy—Road descending toward the Platte. 
Becomes intensely dark & misty towards noon—in the afternoon 
torrents of rain. The elements seem thribly armed for warfare 
with the poor emigrant floods to overwhelm winds to devastate 
and lightening to petrify and scathe and when seemingly exhausted 
resummon their forces again and again to the charge. 
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19. A fine day. The first spent in travelling on the plains 
of the Platte river. 

20. Continued our journey up the Platte valley which I 
would judge to be here some 12 miles wide on this side of the 
river. The only game seen here are the antelope and wolf beside 
some wild fowl. 

21. A rainy morning started early passed an old Pawnee 
village in ruins. The houses are constructed by placing timbers 
in forks and upon these without placing upright poles then rushes 
bound with [illegible] and finally earth. Chimney in center. Day 
became more & more rainy and wound up with a storm which 
beggared description. 

22. Bluff approach the river—travelling less monotonous 
rver finely skirted with timber. 

23. Roads very muddy in afternoon. Today our waggon 
severed itself from our former companions & joined a company 
of Californians. 

24. Before starting a trader direct from Ft. Kearney arrived 
at our camp. He informs us it is yet 25 miles thither. Travelling 
is by no means dangerous a waggon of provisions passing with 
only three guards. In the afternoon passed the entrance of the 
Independence Weston & St. Jo roads. Emigrants became more 
numerous. 

25. Passed Fort Kearney this morning and after a short 
drive encamped. Having conversed with some of the soldiers I 
find they consider life very monotonous. 

26. Roads heavy—short drive—a storm. 

27. High Bluffs on the opposite side of river approach and 
present a beautiful appearance. At night a fearful storm. 

28. Roads heavy nothing singular. 

29. Have arrived in the region abounding in Buffalo. At 
noon a considerable herd came in sight. the first any of us had 
ever seen. thus now for the chase—the horsemen proved too 
swift in pursuit and frightened them into the Bluffs without cap- 
turing any—the footmen pursued however and killed three pretty 
good success for the first. 

30. Nothing remarkable today. 

31. Game being abundant we resolved to rest our stock and 
hunt today—Started in the morning on foot. Saw probably 1000 
Buffalo. Shot at several and killed one. Where ever we found 
them wolves were prowling around as if to guard them. ‘Their 
real object is however no doubt to seize the calves as their prey. 
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Saw a town of Prairie dogs, they are nearly as large as a gray 
squirrel. They bark fiercely when at a little distance but on near 
approach flee to their holes. Wherever they are we see numerous 
owls. After a very extensive ramble and having seen a variety 
of game we returned at sunset with most voracious appetites. 

June 1. The Bluffs become beautifully undulating losing 
their precipitous aspect and the country further back is beautifully 
rolling prairie. 

2. In the evening camped beside our old friends Miller and 
Dovey. They had met with a great loss this morning their 3 
horses having taken fright at a drove of buffalo and ran entirely 
away. Some of our company killed more buffalo this evening & 
a company. went in the night with teams to bring them in. 

3. Spent the forenoon in an unsuccessful search for the 
above mentioned horses. In the afternoon pursued & caught our 
company after 

4. Crossed the south fork of the Platte at 2 P.M. ‘This 
place is called about four hundred and twenty miles from old 
Ft Kearney where we crossed the Missouri. 

5. Crossed the Bluffs and entered Ash hollow passing down 
it to the North Platte. Here the scenery is beautifully romantick. 
On arriving in view of this fork we descried on the opposite side 
a large train of emigrants this being the great Mormon route 
from Council B to S. Lake. Saw this evening a rendevous of 
French traders with Indian wives. Indians are around us. 

6. Roads very heavy today on account of deep sand. 

7. Numerous graves of 1850. 

8. Travelled almost all day in sight of singular rock called 
the Court house rock. 

9. Passed today the Chimney rock we have moreover been 
in view of this for more than 24 hours before arriving at it. It 
is probably 200 feet high and seems to be a conglomeration of 
rock inducted clay which is gradually wearing away with the 
lapse of time. 

10. Passed Scotts bluffs today. These are an extended range 
of bluffs north of the road presenting a great variety of shape 
and at a little distance much resemble a city in ruins. 

11. Passed Robedory trading post he informs me he is ac- 
quainted with Rev. Mr. Hamilton the missionary and has two 
daughters in that school. 

12. Came from Horse creek to the Missouri this forenoon 
and remained by a stream of fresh water till morning. 
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Formed acquaintance with a train from Morgan Co. Ohio 
and enjoyed some kind friendships travelled 5 miles back after 
dark from their encampment. 

13. Passed 2 or 3 French trading houses today. 

14. After 5 miles travel arrived at Ft Laramie and rested 
the remaining day. This place abounds in lodges. Indians are 
therefore numerous. Sioux & Shians are here united—friendly 
but thievish. This is a central trading point for Indians & French 
traders. 

15. Travelled four miles & encamped in good grass. 

16. My beast got loss early this morning.—Started after 
her on foot when near there learned that an Indian had caught 
her. On arriving in sight saw her with an Indian on her back 
and an officer from the fort after him. The Indian had offered 
her for sale very cheap hence was suspected of theft and pursued 
and obtained forthwith but lost the chain which he said he had 
thrown in the river. 

Resolved to pack through from this place—bought a pony in 
connection with Capt. Hardin of Weston. 

17. Started with Hardin & Treoit expecting 3 others to- 
morrow. At noon when about starting our pony took fright & 
ran back. Hardin went back in pursuit. I went on to overtake 
the wagons which we overtook late. 

18. Waited at Horse shoe creek which is near 41 miles from 
Ft Laramie. Indians are numerous but we remained unharmed. 
Eventually a train encamped for the day when we had plenty 
of company. 

In the evening they returned with a pony which they had 
obtained in exchange for ours which they had caught it having 
proved to be a wild horse. 

19. Started on our ponies to overtake the teams ahead. In 
the evening after a good days travel we were suddenly encom- 
passed by four Indians not knowing their intentions we beckoned 
to them to keep aloof and on the presentation of a rifle they cried 
out Sioux whereupon they were kindly congratulated this tribe 
being very friendly. Encamped near two trains which were both 
much annoyed by the Sioux who surrounded them and begged 
food most vexatiously. 

20. A short travel. No strange occurrence. 

21. We passed several streams of running water. As we 
approach the mountains these streams & springs supply excellent 
water. There is no scarcity of wood above Laramie. 
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22. Travelled from Deer creek which is a good camping 
place and arrived in the evening at the upper Ferry. "There is a 
bridge over Platte at Deer creek but this does not seem to be 
much used. There is also an intermediate ferry but this is gen- 
erally used. Saw Buffalo today they are plenty in this region. 

23. Remained at the ferry resting. 

24. Crossed early and pursued our journey. We here leave 
the Platte and strike out into the Bluff. Road rather rugged. 
Passed the mineral spring at noon camped at the Willow spring. 
Excellent water grass poor. 

25. Passed in the morning down a creek of good water grass 
good, afterward through deep and oppressively warm here worse 
for cattle. Came in the evening to Independence Rock. ‘This is 
a few rods after striking Sweetwater river. This rock is isolated, 
elevated and craggy. A great number of names are engraved on 
the parts next the road. Sweetwater river is a small tributary 
of the Platte of excellent water. We went up its valley five miles 
to the Devils gate. This is a curiosity of considerable note. The 
current rushes through a chasm of rock which looks as though 
torn asunder by some great convulsion. 

26. Much sand, very hot at noon. We now see considerable 
of the Rocky Mountains. Camped on a small stream near the 
river after travelling 28 miles. Grass plenty on the river. 

27. After starting this morning the atmosphere suddenly 
became very cold. Directly it rained and sleeted and the wind 
blew very cold, a striking contrast with the heat of yesterday. We 
today crossed the Sweetwater several times. After a long days 
drive stopped in the cold rain and spent a disagreeable night. 

28. 'loday more pleasant than yesterday plenty of grass on 
the river in the evening crossed a long ridge and camped late with 
a company of Californians from Missouri. ‘Three negroes in 
company. 

29. Crossed the Sweetwater for the last time and after 
going 8 miles farther passed the summit of the Rocky Mts. This 
pass is very easily made the road gradually ascending until you 
find yourself descending toward the Pacific. We encamped this 
evening at the Pacific springs which are a few miles beyond the 
pass. 'The waters run hence into the Colorado river. 

30. About noon passed the road leading to the Salt Lake 
roads very sandy and winds high which make travelling very 
unpleasant. Passed little Sandy creek and seven miles further 
Big Sandy and encamped here for the night Grass not good but 
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water plenty and a sufficiency of wood. Exchanged today my 
horse now jaded for a mule—even trade. 

July 1. Left big Sandy to cross a desert variously estimated 
at from 49 to 53 miles. The first part of the road we found to 
be very level afterward more precipitous Wild sage here grows 
abundantly but grass is very stinted. We learned that there is 
water some distance from the road but we were unable to find 
it by the direction given us hence we were compelled to make 
the entire trip without resuscitating ourselves or animals. Arrived 
before night in sight of Green river but it was late before we 
arrived at it. Encamped on the hither bank near some lodges. 

2. Crossed the river current rapid. Fare $11. per waggon. 
Moved forward 8 miles to grass and rested the remaining day. 
Grass good. 

3. A short journey. Grass good. 

4. Crossed rough and hilly road water and grass plenty. 

5. The same rough steep roads. 

6. Struck Bear river this morning the road on this river 
is good there is also an abundance of grass. ‘The Indians here 
are the most interesting and intelligent that I have seen on our 
whole journey. ‘They seem to be semi-civilized and have large 
droves of very fine horses here we find some strawberries of an 
inferior quality. 

7. Came to Owens station on Thomas fork there Hardin 
and Smith remained intending to go with a drove of horses I 
joined the company of Dr. Davenport from Ohio. This company 
shows much kindness. 

8. Continued our journey up the pleasant valley of Bear 
river. In the evening camped. near some Nes Perce indians from 
Walla Walla who are here trading. They have encouraged some 
of our company considerably by their statement concerning grass 
etc. down Snake river. One of their company says she has a 
white husband and can talk considerably in English another can 
converse and has learned to swear in English. 

9. Came in the evening to the soda springs the upper ones 
have deposited a considerable quantity of rock from increments 
contained in the water. The water boils up in the center, and is 
of a mineral weakish unpleasant taste. ‘The nether springs are 
quite palatable the water here does not seem to boil up but the 
gas seems to boil up through it by which it is impregnated with 
carbonic acid. Last of all comes the Steamboat Spring the water 
whereof is warm and spouts up 2 or 3 feet. A remark was here 
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made by several "Hell is not more than a mile from this place." 

10. This morning several of our horses wandered away— 
after a couple of hours of anxiety they were overtaken about six 
miles distant. After a few miles travel we passed the California 
Trail and turning to the right we went almost northward passing 
a soda pool of considerable size. "Traces of volcanic action are 
here very manifest volcanic stones being everywhere scattered 
over the plain. We camped this evening where the grass was 
abundant but it was found directly that our cattle were poisoned. 
The process of doctoring therefore commenced, medicine, lard, 
or bacon. The source of the poison seems to be uncertain. Some 
suppose it to be alkali others a weed which however is unknown. 

11. Commenced the day doctoring cattle. Lost one ox. 
travelled five or six miles. Camped at the foot of the mountains. 

12. Crossed the mountain which forms the rim of the great 
basin separating the waters of the Salt Lake from those of the 
Pacific the passage of the mountain not difficult. Came in the 
afternoon to an excellent spring the head of waters running into 
the great Western ocean continued our course down the rill until 
it became a beautiful mountain stream dashing over cataracts and 
rushing through deep and cragy ravines. 

13. Early this morning struck a sandy plain which continued 
for several miles. Travelling heavy came about 2 o'clock to excel- 
lent springs and grazing passed two or 3 creeks this afternoon 
beautiful meadows on every hand. Struck Lewis river and camped 
in sight of Fort Hall. 

14. Crossed Portneuf river this morning rising the bluff we 
traversed a barren sage plain and were exceedingly annoyed with 
dust the whole day. 

15. We passed the American Falls this morning their height 
is perhaps fifty feet— The falls are irregular and present an ap- 
pearance of no extraordinary beauty or sublimity. They received 
this name from the circumstance of several American traders 
being here precipitated into the gulf below and consequently de- 
stroyed. Sage plains continue camped in the evening at Beaver 
Dam creek. 

16. Continued our journey through the sandy sage plaines 
arrived at noon at a creek where is excellent grazing and in the 
creek fine fish. In the afternoon we commenced the passage of 
a barren sage desert of 15 miles camped after travelling about 
7 miles road very rocky. 

17. Started very early arrived about nine o'clock at Marshy 
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springs there were several trains encamped one of them Dr. Pat- 
terson's had the last night lost one fine horse and another Mr. 
Keeney three by the Indians. They had come very nigh there 
being no guards and cut the lariats from the wagons. ‘They had 
started with one other horse but being hotly pursued he was 
abandoned—hence regained. 

18. Were astounded this morning by intelligence obtained 
from messenger who had come for a physician that last night at 
Rock Creek which is several miles in advance two persons had 
been shot by the Indians and severely wounded. We arrived in 
the evening at this place an excellent camp one of the wounded 
men Mr. Black of Illinois will not probably long survive the ball 
having entered the abdomen and passed out near the spinal column 
the other Mr. Steward is slightly wounded. A very large number 
of trains centered here this night. Fears pervade the women and 
muliebrish men. 

21. Left our camp at Rock Creek and proceeded toward the 
river leaving this creek a mile or two on our right. Camped on 
its bank and drove our cattle into the bottom to graze—banks 
very rugged. 

22. Camped this evening at the rivers edge at the mouth of 
warm spring branch the country through which we have passed 
is a barren sage plaine. Some bunch grass found in places. 

23. Arrived early at the Salmon Fall creek this is a fine 
mountain stream. At its mouth we found an excellent encamp- 
ment. In the evening we crossed the Bluffs and arrived at the 
Salmon Falls. These folk of the Snake are very irregular alto- 
gether I should think they exceeded thirty feet. The scene here 
is not so imposing as at the American Falls. But the roaring 
of the waters is heard at considerable distance—very fine fish are 
here obtained by barter from the Indians. 

24. Ascended a very steep bluff this morning nooned on a 
very high bluff near the river. Camped in a sage plain carrying 
our water to camp about a mile and a half. 

25. Ascended this morning to the river at the old crossing 
where we arrived about noon. ‘Two trains were in the act of 
crossing which are the first this season. The south side is almost 
universally traveled to avoid the difficulty of crossing. We deter- 
mined to cross and take the north side hoping thereby to obtain 
better grazing hence vigorous preparations were commenced by 
the calking of wagon beds etc. 

26. All our effects were landed about noon hence we re- 
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loaded and drove about four miles. We tied two wagon beds 
together and used them as a ferry large loads can thus be con- 
veyed. 


27. Our road lay about seven miles from the river and from 
six to two from the mountains on the right. We find ourselves 
amply repaid for our labor in crossing for here there is excellent 
grass on the bottoms of numerous small streams of excellent 
water. This contrasted with the barrenness and drouth of the 
country just passed through is very delightful. In the evening 
we arrived at the hot spring and encamped. Water here issued 
in abundance from several springs sufficiently heated for culinary 


purposes. 

28. In the afternoon crossed Barrow creek and camped at 
a spring to the left hand of the road after traveling about twenty 
miles. 

29. A little after starting Mr. Coolege with whom I was 
riding was suddenly thrown from his horse and seemed at first but 
little injured in a few minutes later however he fainted and fell 
headlong in the road. After a little detention he was able to be 
placed in the waggon and seems to be not seriously injured. We 
nooned at a small creek of fresh water— crossed in the afternoon 
Charlottes fork a fine stream and camped in the evening at Willow 
Springs. The hills today are clothed with luxuriant bunch grass. 

30. After travelling a few miles we struck the Boise river 
a clear mountain stream and nooned on its banks—at night camped 
a few miles further down. Indians are numerous here and have 
plenty of horses. 

3l. Continued our travel down the pleasant valley of the 
Boise. ‘The Indians here barter fine fish for old clothes and 
trinkets. One of them obtained from us for a fish a pair of old 
pants directly after he returned with another for which he ob- 
tained a shirt and now deemed himself more gorgeously appareled 
than a king. 

Aug. 1. Crossed this morning the Boise river and continued 
our way down its right bank. Wood, water and grass which we 
had hitherto found to plentifully on its banks are found to its 
mouth. Here we arrived late in the evening. Ft. Boise is situated 
here which is an old station of the Hudson Bay company hence 
belongs to the sisterhood with Ft. Hall. Half breeds as usual 
numerous. ‘There is the old crossing of Snake river. We crossed 
however as he had done before swimming our cattle. 
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2. Travelled in the evening after crossing about six miles 
and camped in sage. 


3. Arrived about noon at the "Malore"* river a good camp 
travelled in the afternoon ten miles further to the Sulphur Spring. 
A poor camp. 

4. ‘Travelled ten miles this morning and arrived at Buch 
creek this part of the road is surrounded by mountains running 
up very high on either hand. At this place we found the train 
formerly mentioned as having a man wounded by the Indians. 
He seems near to death. Afternoon this man has just been buried 
having died since our arrival. Alas! to be buried to be devoured 
by wolves—but more lamentable that friends assemble not to 
folow our remains to the tomb and shed one farewell parting 
tear. Alas the sadness that fills a mother's soul on hearing the 
intelligence of such a burial as this more than two thousand 
miles from home—his soul ascends to God and his body lies down 
to await the resurrection day. 

Travelled three miles to Snake river. 


5. ‘Travelled five miles to Burnt river. Were detained the 
remaining day by the sickness of Mrs. Alexander. 


6. Travelled eleven miles today this is by far the most pre- 
cipitous and mountainous part of country through which have 
yet passed. The road winds up the narrow valley frequently 
crossing the stream. Once today we left the channel turning to 
the right and winding a couple of miles over the mountain. The 
road is much better than might be expected. 


7. Travelled about fifteen miles today a considerable part 
of the day we were to the right of the river winding up ravines. 
There is here plenty of grass the mountains being all lined with 
bunch grass there is also considerable of wood on the river and 
mountain. 


8. Turned this morning up a branch of the river and left 
it to our left the road is quite good except one very steep hill. 
Nooned near the head of the branch and in the afternoon crossed 
the ridge which brings us in view of the Blue Mountains—there 
for the first time since leaving the Missouri river our eyes were 
greeted with the pleasing prospect of abundance of timber. The 
range far off to the left is clothed with an abundance of pine 
the hills hereabouts are clothed with luxuriant grass. Descending 


*Note.—‘‘Malore’’ river must be Malheur. There is also a footnote in the margin of 
the original about the dead man mentioned. 
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into the sage plains below. We camped for the night grass plenty 
no water. 

9. Crossed the ridge which brings us in view of Powder 
river valley descending we found plenty of grass—there is water 
standing here in pools not very good for cattle—drinking water 
by digging a few feet. Late in the afternoon we struck the first 
branch of the river. We went however two miles farther to the 
crossing—Grass here is very abundant. This vale would on sev- 
eral accounts several accounts form quite a good settlement. 

10. Crossed this morning the two and three branch of this 
river. Country interesting and level. In the evening we crossed 
the ridge which brings us to the Grand Ronde the hill is not 
very difficult of ascent but it is of descent being near two miles 
and very stony. Camped at the foot of the hill at a branch. 

11. Crossed the upper end of the Grand Ronde about eight 
miles wide this Ronde is about 25 by 30. 

It abounds in herbage red top grass high as my head—this 
would make a very fine settlement. We were here visited by 
several Cayuse Indians who are very friendly among them a chief. 
In the afternoon ascended the hill to the left which is long and 
difficult. The Indians have here opened a new route for two 
miles for which they charge toll $1 per wagon.  Descended a 
very steep hill in the evening and camped late at Grand Ronde 
creek—no grass, wood and water plenty. 

12. Ascended a steep hill pine timber there is an abundance 
of green grass beneath the pines as the day advanced the forests 
became more dense in the afternoon we passed the main ridge of 
the Blue Mts. Encamped late near Lee's encampment. 

13. Arrivd early at Lee's encampment where we remained 
till noon. In the afternoon travelled to the Umatilla country— 
rather pleasant on account of timber and grass—road good. 

14. 'The road is good down this valley. Indians very plenty 
and friendly—trade brisk for peas, potatoes, etc. etc. Camped 
at the crossing of the river. 

15. This morning very cool—bunch grass abundant struck 
the river in the afternoon camped after travelling fifteen miles. 

16. ‘Travelled three miles down the bottom there we turned 
to the left taking the cutoff—here there is an agency in building. 
Travelled eight miles thence to Butter Creek road rather heavy— 
here is excellent water and grass. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Place of Captain Cook's Death. By W. F. Wiison and W. 
ACTUM ALD: 

The Pae humu of Heiaus Non-sacred. By Tuomas G. THRUM; 

The Death of Captain Cook: some account of the contemporary 
illustrations. By STEPHEN W. PHILLIPS; 

Captain Cook's First Visit to the Hawaiian Islands. By GEORGE 
GILBERT. In the Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Hawaiian 
Historical Society. (Honolulu, Hawaii: 1927. Pp. 56-72.) 
In August next the people of Hawaii will commemorate the 

one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of their 

islands and of the death of Captain Cook—the date chosen lying 
midway between the two events. It is not surprising therefore to 
see the above-listed articles—a sort of outcrop of the general in- 
terest in Captain Cook's association with Hawaii. By photo- 
graphs and a map Messrs. Wilson and Wall have striven to 
identify the exact spot where the Great Circumnavigator fell on 
14th February, 1779. They claim that a white cross painted on 
the rocky beach at Kaawaloa, Kealakekua Bay, and frequently 
stated to be the place, is in reality only a surveyor’s mark. Mr. 
Thrum’s article consists of a quotation from native writers to 
show that these paehuma images which adorn the heiau (temple) 
were not sacred; were mere ornaments; and were frequently 
usd as fuel by the natives themselves. The object is to refute 
the oft-repeated statement that the natives were enranged by the 
insult to their deities when Cook took such images for fuel. Mr. 

Phillips shows that there are four contemporary illustrations of 

the death of Captain Cook, viz., those by John Weber, John 

Cleveley, C. Carter, and D. P. Dodd. The sources from which 

they drew their materials are indicated and a reproduction of 

each is given. Gilbert’s Narrative of Captain Cook's last voyage 
is a recent acquisition by the British Museum. This is the second 
selection therefrom that has been issued by the Hawaiian His- 
torical Society. It relates to the arrival at Kauai, or, as Captain 

Cook called it, Atooi. The other contained Gilbert's account of 

the sad occurrence of February 14, 1779. Perhaps some of the 

other interested historical societies will undertake to publish the 
complete manuscript. 


F. W. Howay. 
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The Climax of a World Quest. By Grorce F. COTTERILL. 
(Seattle: Olympic Publishing Company, 1927. Pp. 229. 
$2.00: ) 


Europe is more accustomed than is America to see men in 
public office writing and publishing books. "The most familiar 
names of Americans who were authors while in public office are 
those of Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Seattle has just added one of her own to that list. 
George F. Cotterill, a former Mayor and at present engrossed 
with work and responsibility as President of the Seattle Port 
Commission, has just published a book and a good one. 

It is true that a great portion of the book is quoted material 
but there is enough of original substance to make the volume a 
real contribution to Pacific Northwest Americana. The new por- 
tion consists of the author's sustained thesis that Puget Sound 
and the Gulf of Georgia comprise a goal toward which mari- 
time efforts were reaching for centuries. He calls this area a 
Modern Mediterranean of the Pacific, a “Promised Land" for 
civilized man. 

He has built a foundation with the first six chapters by 
summarizing early discoveries and explorations and then uses 
the work of Captain George Vancouver, 1791-1795, to justify 
the title “Climax of a World Quest.” With explanatory para- 
graphs of his own, he leads up to copious and frequent quota- 
tions from Vancouver's Voyage until he gives nearly all of that 
work wherever it relates to the Pacific Northwest. He makes 
friendly allusions to the important work of Captain Robert Gray, 
the American explorer, but far the greater portion of his study 
is devoted to Vancouver. 

The author has produced for his book a special map of the 
world with longitude indicated at fifteen-degree intervals which 
has permitted the computation of changes of time around the 
globe. Readers of the narrative will find this map helpful. 

Part of the book appeared as serial articles in the Seattle 
Times prior to publication in book form. 

That Mr. Cotterill has lived for more than forty years in 
Seattle is made clear by his message on the dedicatory page. This 
brief review would be at fault were it not to contain this humble 
acknowledgment of the friendly tribute there extended. 

EpMonp S. MEANY. 
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The Passes of the Rocky Mountains Along the Alberta Boundary. 
— By J. N. WarracE. (Calgary: The Historical Society, 1927. 

Pp. 8.) 

Students of the advance by land to the Pacific coast have 
found great difficulty in identifying the route across the Rocky 
Mountains taken by any explorer or trader. To them this little 
pamphlet will be a vade-mecum. The author, a highly qualified 
topographical engineer, was for two years one of the commis- 
sioners for determining the Alberta-British Columbia boundary. 
He is thus enabled from personal experience and observation to 
work out the line followed by the early travellers. Most readers 
will be surprised to learn that there are sixty passes, good, bad, 
and indifferent, across the Rockies on the Alberta border. Of 
these, however, only eight or nine were ever used by white or red 
man. And amongst them two stand out, pre-eminent, the Howse 
Pass and the Athabaska Pass, both, forever, associated with the 
name of David Thompson—the one giving the first line of entry 
into the Columbian country and the other the regular route of 
travel, for over fifty years, to and from that region. Mr. Wal- 
lace has collected and collated the scattered information concern- 
ing these different passes. In dealing with the travellers he has 
indicated the general line of their routes and the passes by which 
they crossed. With the aid of this pamphlet anyone can follow 
intelligently the voyage of the Great Governor of the Great Com- 
pany. Mr. Wallace believes that both the immigrants of 1841 
and Warre and Vavasour crossed by way of Whiteman pass. 
Those British officers merely say that they passed through a 
defile in the Rocky Mountains in about 50° 30’ north latitude. 
Father De Smet used, says Wallace, the same pass. ‘The author 
seems to. think that there was something suspicious in the Jesuit’s 
journey across the mountains at that time. Every one must have 
been struck with the knowledge which the father had of the 
purpose of the visit of these officers: see Missions de l'Oregon, 
Cand, 1848, p. 73. On the first page occur two strange slips of 
the pen: the name “Skeena” appears twice; on the first occasion 
the name should be “Nass” and on the second it should be 
“Stikine.” 


F. W. Howay. 


The Romance of British Columbia. By Artuur Anstey. (To- 
ronto: Wa j|.*Gage $360. 192/74 Pp aloe) 
This little volume is not, and does not pretend to be, a com- 
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plete history of British Columbia. The author has seized upon 
the romantic and picturesque in the story; the days of discovery 
and exploration; the adventurous and romantic life of the fur- 
trader in his posts and with the brigades as they sweep along 
the swift-flowing rivers towards the place of the "regale." He 
has succeeded in making the men whose names are written large 
in the record stand out as real living men; Cook and Vancouver, 
Mackenzie, Fraser, and Thompson are not names to the boy—for 
whom the book is primarily written; they are co-adventurers with 
whom it is pleasure to meet and overcome difficulties and dan- 
gers. Passing from the days of the fur-traders the author jumps 
over the arid region of political discussion and international dis- 
pute known as the Oregon question and alights on another period 
of adventure: the great gold excitements of the Fraser River and 
of Cariboo and the colorful life upon the Cariboo road. What 
is still left of romance he gathers up in the chapters upon the 
cities of Vancouver, Victoria, and New Westminster. The polit- 
ical changes and legislation are given some ten pages. The object 
is to make the reader feel the lure of the days of adventure— 
"th days of old, the days of gold"—to make the actors live and 
move, and have their being once more; and by an account, thrill- 
ing in its plainness, of the dangers they faced and overcame in 
the exploration and development to arouse deep and abiding 
interest in the story of the land. In this he has succeeded. ‘The 
charming simplicity—with the exception of the first chapter— 
adds to the inherent attraction of the incidents recounted. The 
description of the brigades and the fort life are particularly well 
done; they have an atmosphere as real as that of Ballantyne. 

The book is wonderfully free of errors. A careful examination 

discloses none of any moment. It is tastefully and discriminately 

illustrated. 
F. W. Howay. 

The Cowboy and His Interpreters. By Dovucras BRANCH. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 1926. Pp. 278. $2.50.) 
Douglas Branch in his book “The Cowboy and His Inter- 

preters" presents to his readers the life of a cowboy as it actually 

existed. His work has been preceded by two quite well known 
books, Emerson Hough’s “Story of the Cowboy," and Philip Ash- 
ton Rollins “Cowboy.” All three authors have attempted to 
make the American public see that the cowboy is something be- 
sides the type portrayed in the latest "thriller"; that the herding, 
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roundup and branding of cattle was a social necessity within 
itself. 

The author lived in Texas where he was able to observe and 
obtain first hand information about Texan cattle, the drives made 
north to sell them, ranch life, and the migration to the Northwest 
of cattle men. It was in Texas that the cowboy first came into 
prominence. The idea and need for such an occupation was 
obtained from the Mexicans as they pushed into the United States 
beyond the Rio Grande. 

The book is primarily descriptive, but Douglas Branch has 
given a narrative tone to it by including interesting excerpts from 
other books which illustrate cowboy songs and conversations. He 
has a three and a half page bibliography at the end of the book 
which includes both magazine and book references. With his 
numerous allusions near the close of the book to other works 
dealing with the same subject and his criticism of such, it is 
evident that he has read much and concerns himself with the 
cowboy from a new point of view. 

Zoa E. CONNOLLY. 


The Old Forts of Winnipeg, 1738-1927. By Cuaries N. BELL. 
(Winnipeg: Dawson Richardson Publications, 1927. Pp. 39.) 
This paper, which is No. 3, in the new series of Transactions 

of The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, deals with 

the trading posts built, or said to have been built, at or near the 
confluence of the Red River and the Assiniboine. Dr. Bell names 

them with dates as follows: the mythical Fort Maurepas, 1737; 

Fort Rouge, 1738; Legardeur de St. Pierre's post; Bruce and 

Boyer's post, 1780; a traditional post of the Hudson's Bay Com- 

pany, 1780; Alexander Henry's post, 1804; Fort Gibraltar, 1807- 

16; Fort Douglas, 1812; Fidler's Fort (Hudson's Bay Company), 

1818; the first Fort Garry, 1822-35; and the second Fort Garry, 

1835-82; eleven forts in all, actual and legendary. In his ad- 

dress before the Royal Society of Canada in 1885, Dr. George 

Bryce mentioned only five. This shows how deeply Dr. Bell has 

gone into the subject; every page bears evidence of careful study 

and much research. He accounts plausibly for the name “Mau- 
repas" on the map of 1737 at this confluence, saying that it is an 
example of taking as done what has only been promised. He 
strongly urges that it was not La Vérendrye, but M. de Lamarque, 
the representative of La Vérendrye's creditors, who built Fort 
Rouge. As he shows at the same time that the intention of build- 
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ing there was reported to and approved by La Vérendrye, the 
point becomes merely academic and formal. Dr. Bell gives 1807 
as the date of the building of Fort Gibraltar. His authority is 
John McDonald of Garth; but unfortunately McDonald did not 
write his autobiographical notes until he was, as he says, in his 
eighty-ninth year and when his memory was failing him. "There 
are many errors in those notes. By some it is thought that Fort 
Gibraltar was built in 1804. 

The brochure is illustrated with some seven plates, well- 
selected, and with reproductions of five rare maps. 

F. W. Howay. 


Fray Juan Crespi, Missionary Explorer on the Pacific Coast, 
1769-1774. By Hersert EucENE Borron. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1927. Pp. lxiv4-402. $5.00.) 
The University of California Press has here made an im- 

portant addition to the historical literature pertaining to the Pacific 

Coast. Much expenditure of time and money has been involved 

in the collection of the materials and the publication of the book. 

Following the copyright notice, a page is devoted to this state- 

ment: “The publication of this volume was made possible by 

Sidney M. Ehrman." 

The author, who is now chairman of the History Department 
and Director of the Bancroft Library, University of California, 
has long been known as an authority on Spanish-American his- 
tory. Among many other works, he is the author of the Guide 
to Materials for United States History in the Archives of Mexico, 
which after his years of research work was published by the 
Carnegie Institution in 1913. He was called from the University 
of Texas to the Faculty of Stanford University in 1909, and to 
the University of California Faculty in 1911. "There he has re- 
mained in advancing positions to the present time. This new 
volume in his chosen field has evidently been a work of love, 
cherished for twenty years or more. 

Three-fourths of the book has to do with California, but the 
last fourth pertains to the Northwest Coast of America and comes 
within the purview of the JVashington Historical Quarterly. 
Father Crespi was one of the two friars who accompanied Cap- 
tain Don Juan Perez on his memorable voyage to these shores 
in 1774. He kept one of the three or four diaries made during 
that voyage and it is the publication of that diary which makes 
this book especially interesting to our readers. 
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In an extensive introductory chapter, Professor Bolton dis- 
cusses all the Crespi diaries, including the one on the Perez voy- 
age. He there relates the story of the journey, its importance to 
history and also reveals his own labors when searching for and 
comparing the various copies of the Crespi diary. Beginning at 
page 307, the diary, in English translation, is published in full. 


The progress of the Russians along the Northwest Coast had 
alarmed the Spaniards and Victory Bucareli in Mexico made elab- 
orate preparations to check it. He instructed Perez to sail north- 
ward to 60 degrees and then coast along the shores, see what 
settlements had been made, land at appropriate places, erect crosses 
with records as evidence of Spanish possession and pick out the 
best places for future Spanish forts. Not one of these things 
was accomplished. The expedition fell five degrees short of the 
latitude designated, no landing was made and therefore no cross 
was erected and no site for a fort was selected. Nor was any 
Russian settlement observed. Still the voyage was of great im- 
portance historically. It reached farthest north for the Spaniards 
and was the first voyage along the shores of Southeastern Alaska, 
British Columbia, Washington and a great part of Oregon. The 
geographic names conferred have mostly disappeared. What later 
became famous as Nootka Sound, that expedition called “San 
Lorenzo" and our present Mount Olympus was christened “Santa 
Rosalia.” Honors and promotions were conferred upon the 
officers of the expedition. 


The story of the achievements of Juan Perez and his asso- 
ciates was well told by Hubert Howe Bancroft in his Northwest 
Coast (published in 1886) Volume IL, pages 150-158. "Turning 
to his bibliography one finds that Bancroft had access to Crespi's 
diary, to Perez's "Relation of the Voyage of 1774" and other 
Perez documents in manuscript, and also the diary of the voyage 
kept by Father Tomas Pefia, fellow chaplain with Crespi. This 
is also cited as a manuscript source by Historian Bancroft. 


These facts are not mentioned to divert any credit from Pro- 
fessor Bolton’s new work. ‘This fine English translation of the 
diary and the Professor's scholarly explanations have earned for 
the book a sincere welcome in the Pacific Northwest for the 
portion devoted to the Perez voyage. Moreover, it is a delight to 
have also in the same volume the evidence of work done by the 
missionary explorer in California. 
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Mackenzie of Canada. By M. S. Wane, M.D. (Edinburgh and 

London: William Blackwood & Sons, Ltd., 1927. Pp. 332. 

15 shillings net. ‘The American distributor, The Ryerson 

Press, Queen and John Streets, Toronto, Canada, and Ameri- 

can price, postpaid, $4.25.) 

The author, Doctor M. S. Wade of Kamloops, British Colum- 
bit, outlines briefly the purpose of his work in the first paragraph 
of his Foreword as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the romantic story of his life, and the tre- 
mendous importance of his achievements as a discoverer and 
explorer, to say nothing of his generosity and philanthropy as 
the Laird of Avoch, it is remarkable that no book has hitherto 
been published giving an account of the life and work of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. That omission this volume is intended to 
supply. From time to time accounts have been published of his 
activities, but most of these have been grossly inaccurate, more 
especially in respect to the early years of his life, while of his 
closing years practically nothing has been said.” 

As to his efforts to humanize the knowledge extant of the 
great explorer, Dr. Wade acknowledges the courtesy of Sir 
Alexander’s descendants in their willingness to make available 
family records. While the author demonstrates the truth of his 
thesis as to the apparent neglect of the explorer’s record in both 
the early and late periods of his life, he does not and could not 
demonstrate any lack of appreciation of Mackenzie’s great work 
as revealed in his own famous book. The Checklist of Pacific 
Northwest Americana shows that, of the sixteen participating 
libraries, eight report copies of the 1801 edition of Mackenzie’s 
book. ‘These libraries are Library of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of British Columbia, Victoria; University of 
Oregon Library, Eugene; Library of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety, Portland; Library Association of Portland, Oregon; Seattle 
Public Library, Seattle; Tacoma Public Library, Tacoma; Wash- 
ington State Library, Olympia; University of Washington Library, 
Seattle. Three of these libraries, as well as University of Mon- 
tana Library, Missoula, have copies of the 1902 edition of the 
same book. A German and a French edition are also reported. 
A number of private collectors in the Pacific Northwest are also 
known to have copies of that highly prized volume. 

In this case the greater measure of appreciation must be 
given for the newer or less known materials. ‘These will be found 
in the first two and last two chapters and in the extended Notes 
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beginning at page 289. They do indeed extend our knowledge 
of Mackenzie the man. In accepting this statement it ought 
not to be inferred that the rest of Dr. Wade's volume is without 
use or merit. He has again produced the records of Mackenzie's 
discoveries and explorations. This he has done in a straight- 
forward, easily followed style and with apparent effort toward 
complete accuracy. The volume will undoubtedly be warmly wel- 
comed by collectors as a companion for Mackenzie's own book 
and even more should it be welcomed by those who do not own 
the original. Alexander Mackenzie was certainly one of the 
great explorers in North American history and Dr. Wade's volume 
is a worthy monument to his memory. 


The Development of the Northwest. By Manson F. Backus. 

(Seattle: Privately printed, 1927. Pp. 12.) 

Mr. Backus surprised many of his friends by the evidence of 
wide reading revealed in this pamphlet. It comprises the text of 
an address delivered before the Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
the Investment Bankers' Association of America, in Seattle, Sep- 
tember, 1927. The author was a Bank Cashier for eleven years 
and a Bank President for twenty-seven years, all in the City of 
Seattle. He came in the year that Washington attained statehood. 
In this address he gives historic background, a wealth of statistics 
and business facts, gracing the pages with apt poetical quotations. 
Mr. Backus ought not to rest content with this one effort in the 
realm of authorship. 


The Hudson's Bay Company. By W. D. Vincent. (Pullman: 
The State College of Washington, 1927. Pp. 34.) 
"Contributions to the History of the Pacific Northwest," 

"Spokane Study Club, Series A." "These items on the title-page 

indicate the birth of a new plan at the State College of Washing- 

ton to stimulate the study and appreciation of local history. Mr. 

E. A. Bryan, former President and now Research Professor in 

Economics and Economic Science and History at the State Col- 

lege of Washington, in a prefatory statement, says that this paper 

on the Hudson's Bay Company is one of five such papers that will 

be published in Series A. 

Mr. Vincent, a prominent banker in Spokane, has given much 
study to the long years of activity experienced by the “Great 
Company." He had evidently consulted many of the works on 
the subject and naturally was drawn toward the finances involved 
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in the multitude of undertakings. That he has, in addition to 
this quality, the spirit of the historian, is shown on page 19, 
where he speaks of new material as follows: “It is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I am able to quote to you from a paper that 
was prepared by an inspector of the Hudson's Bay Company 
who had gone over nearly all the waterways which he describes 
as follows:" The quotation is a present-day description of the 
routes followed by the fur-traders. 

As an appendix there is copied from Moody's Analysis of 
Investments, page 105, a financial summary including this rather 
surprising item: “On March 31, 1921, the unsold lands in the 
possession of the Company amounted to 2,835,934 acres." 


Adze, Canoe, and House Types of the Northwest Coast. By 
RoNarp L. Orson. (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press 102y-.Ppc 38. 50 cents.) 

This study is No. 1 in Volume II of the University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Anthropology. The work is embellished 
with plates and maps. After choosing three traits of material cul- 
ture (adze, canoe, and plank house), Mr. Olson proceeds to study 
the variations, combinations and re-combinations of the elements, 
considering such developments quite as important in the culture 
process of a people as is the invention of an entirely new trait 
and its spread over a given area. 


The Ghost Dance of 1870 Among the Klamath of Oregon. By 
Leslie Spier. (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1027. Ep. 99-56, 25 cents.) 

No. 2 of Volume II, University of Washington Publications 
in Anthropology carries the study of the Ghost Dance in a linguis- 
tically isolated tribe beyond former presentations. After tracing 
the development with minute care, the author concludes: “These 
then are familiar instances of the acceptance of ritual rather than 
doctrine among peoples with a richly developed ceremonial back- 
ground." Professor Leslie Spier has recently transferred from 
the University of Washington to the University of Oklahoma. 


Mount McKinley National Park. By NATIONAL, PARK SERVICE. 
(Washington, D.C.: Department of the Interior, 1927. Pp. 
20.) 

Visitors to any of the national parks become familiar with the 
valuable and helpful pamphlets issued by the National Park Ser- 
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vice. This is the first such pamphlet on Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, Alaska. It gives a brief history and description of 
the Park as well as paragraphs about the plant and animal life 
found there. The value of the pamphlet is enhanced by two maps 
and on the covers are reproduced seven attractive photographs. 
The Superintendent of the Park is Henry P. Karstens, whose 
address is McKinley Park, Alaska. 


Chronology of Woodrow Wilson. Compiled for Mary VANDER- 
POOL PENNINGTON by JoHN RawponeuH BoLLING and others. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1927. Pp. 383. 
$3.50.) 

The preface states: “It is often asked what Woodrow Wil- 
son did that he became the universally acknowledged dominating 
world figure during the Great War, and what entitles him to rank 
forever among the foremost of mankind. This publication under- 
takes to answer this question in as brief and concise a form as 
can possibly be put forward, giving only easily accessible and 
verifiable Facts and Dates relating thereto.” 

In addition to the compact chronological table, occupying one- 
half of the book, there is a summary of his life, a list of honors 
conferred upon him and selections of his most important addresses. 


An American Soldier and Diplomat, Horace Porter. By ELSIE 
Porter MENDE, in collaboration with HENRY GREENLEAF 
Pearson. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1927. 
Pp. 390. $5.00.) 

Mrs. Mende is the daughter of General Horace Porter and 
has here prepared a literary monument to her distinguished father. 
As an aide to General Grant and later as Secretary to President 
Grant, General Porter’s activities enlighten the annals of the Amer- 
ican Civil War. As successful diplomat he saw much of the de- 
velopments that led to the Great World War. 

Although his career was national and international in its 
scope, it did not touch directly the Pacific Northwest. Still, a 
maritime people, having contacts with the United States Navy, 
are sure to be interested in Chapter XXI. of this book. It re- 
lates the remarkable achievement by America’s Ambassador to 
France, General Horace Porter, in finding and rescuing the re- 
mains of John Paul Jones, America’s first naval hero, more than 
a century after burial in an obscure Paris cemetery. Two re- 
publics thrilled over tardy pageantry. Even the participants 
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frankly recognized that there was much of sentiment in the whole 
ceremony. Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, when 
publishing General Porter’s account of the successful search, ac- 
knowledged the sentimental quality and then added: “Yet senti- 
ment is the soul of patriotism, and this unique achievement, begun 
in a desire to atone for a people’s neglect, is certain to result in 
the founding of one of the noblest and most lasting of human 
influences—a national shrine.” 


Contributions to Fox Ethnology. By 'TRuMAN MICHELSON. 

(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of American Ethnology, 1927. 

Pp. 168. 75 cents.) 

As Bulletin 85, the book presents another example of the 
sustained industry of the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
work consists of four papers on the “Ceremonial Runners” and 
“Sacred Packs” of the Fox Indians. 
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Brown University Liprary. Lincoln Letters Hitherto Unpub- 
lished. (Providence: Brown University Library, 1927. Pp. 
12a) 

Dominion oF Cawapa. Report of the Public Archives for the 
Year-1926. (Ottawa: King's-Printer, 1927. Pp. 25.) 

Gnisworp, Bert J. Yort Wayne, Gateway of the West, 1802- 
1813. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Library, 1927. Pp. 
690.) 

New Hampsuire Historica, Society. Manual for 1927, With 
Reports for the Year 1926. (Concord: The Society, 1927. 
Fp? 96;) 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HISTORICAL, AssocalTIon. Studies and 
Records, Volume II. (Northfield: The Association, 1927. 
LORD AYOS 

PALM, FRANKLIN CHARLES. Politics and Religion in Sixteenth 
Century France. (Boston: Ginn, 1927. Pp. 299.) 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. An Industrial Analysis of 
Seattle, The Puget Sound District and the Pacific Northwest. 
(Seattle: Chamber of Commerce, October, 1927. Pp. 52.) 

WESTERN RESERVE Historical, Society. Transactions and Annual 
Report for the Year Ending May 1, 1927, (Cleveland: The 
Society, 1927. Pp. 84.) 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AMERICANA 
The Holman Library 


The Library of the Oregon Historical Society has been greatly 
strengthened by the addition of the books belonging to the late 
Frederick V. Holman. Friends of the Society subscribed to a 
fund sufficient to purchase this choice collection numbering about 
one thousand volumes. It is fortunate that these patrons secured 
and presented to the Oregon Historical Society the Holman library 
which might otherwise have been scattered. The collection repre- 
sents many years of careful selection by a well posted and dis- 
criminating buyer. It includes also the valuable books once owned 
by Milton W. Smith. 


List of Material on Idaho 


A. manuscript list of books on Idaho has been prepared under 
the direction of Marie Gauer for the English Club of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. This list comprises 146 numbered items and 
locates each item in at least one university or public library. The 
list includes a considerable number of titles which outside of the 
state would not be considered as relating specifically to Idaho. 
It is evident also that the location of titles has been incompletely 
indicated. Notwithstanding these imperfections, the bibliography 
should prove useful to librarians and collectors who are interested 
in the history of Idaho. 


“Travels in North America" 


In the April issue of the Washington Historical Quarterly, 
at page 157, mention was made of a rare item not in the Check- 
list of Pacific Northwest Americana, which had been secured by 
the Library Association of Portland, Oregon. Another copy of 
this book has been obtained by Winlock W. Miller, Junior, and 
donated by him to the University of Washington Library. The 
copy checks in all bibliographical details with that in the Portland 
library. The book purports to have been written by an Irishman 
named George Philips, who accompanied Lewis and Clark during 
a part of their expedition. His account was’ published in London 
in 1831 under the title of “Travels in North America.” 
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Special Collections in North American Libraries 


In the October instalment of this department, attention was 
called to a list of Special Collections in Libraries of the Pacific 
Northwest issued by the Pacific Northwest Library Association. 
Since that time a national list of special collections has been 
published under the title of An Index Directory to Special Collec- 
tions in North American Libraries. The work was compiled by 
Dr. E. C. Richardson for the A.L.A. committee on bibliography 
and the Library of Congress as a part of the so-called A.L.A. 
plan for meeting the problem of American research books. ‘The 
purpose of the compilation is set forth in the preface from which 
the following is drawn: 

“The problem of American research books lies in the fact 
that the average largest libraries cannot furnish one-tenth of the 
books liable to be called for at any time by their special research 
clients. The waste of both research time and administration time, 
together with the high percentage of failure, in the present cum- 
bersome method of trying to locate, by or for research students, 
books not to be found in the local library, led the A.L.A. com- 
mittee to the conclusion that among the three or four urgent 
bibliographical problems of today the crucial matter from the 
library standpoint was the elimination of this wasted and ineffec- 
tive effort by research students and reference librarians. 

“The A.L.A. plan is based on the developing library experi- 
ence of this matter during the past twenty years. It has been 
brought to a focus by the very great increase in research demand 
since the war. There is nothing specially new about it. It is 
merely a synthesis of library experience and expert opinion to 
date adjusted so as to produce at least a minimum solution, at a 
minimum cost, at the earliest possible moment. ‘The prime object 
is to locate for the research student somewhere in America some 
copy of every book that he may want to use. 

“The general solution is well recognized. It involves the 
union finding list for locating individual books and the list of 
special collections for locating groups of books." 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


On October 16, 1927, an interesting historic event was com- 
memorated at the junction of the Snake and Columbia Rivers. 
A marker was unveiled where the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
had made its first camp on a bank of the Columbia River. The 
ceremonies were under the auspices of Chapter 3, Daughters of 
the Pioneers of Washington Prior to 1870. Mayor A. P. Gray 
of Pasco presided. His wife and Mrs. W. F. Chute, native 
daughters of Washington, participated. Those who offered pray- 
ers and addresses were Rev. W. A. Sprague, Rev. U. F. Hawk, 
Secretary W. P. Bonney of the State Historical Society, T. C. 
Elliott of Walla Walla, Mark M. Moulton of Kennewick, and 
Dr. F. F. Nalder of the State College of Washington. Probably 
the most distinguished man present was Chaptain W. P. Gray, 
son of William H. Gray, a member of the famous Whitman Mis- 
sion of 1836. William Polk Gray was born in Oregon City, 
Oregon, on July 26, 1845. He was a noted steamboat pilot on 
the rivers of Oregon and Washington and also had steamboat 
experiences in Alaska. He is one of the oldest pioneer residents 
of Pasco. His presence on this historic occasion was hightly 
appreciated. The land on which the marker is placed was donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Carstens of Tacoma. It is called Cars- 
tens Park. The singing on this occasion was led by Mrs. Robert 
R. Glen, and the unveiling of the marker was done by little Gloria 
Glen, daughter and granddaughter respectively of Mayor A. P. 
Gray. 

The most directly applicable address delivered was that by 
Mr. Elliott, part of which was as follows: 

“On the 16th day of October, 1805, one hundred and twenty- 
two years ago, at about this hour in the afternoon, Lewis and 
Clark, and thirty companions, arrived near this spot and went 
into camp. They came by water, in five pirogues, or heavy 
wooden canoes dug and burned out of newly fallen trees at the 
forks of the Clearwater River in Idaho. They came from St. 
Louis and had been a year and a half on the way: by water to 
the head of Jefferson Fork of the Missouri, thence by foot and 
on horseback across the Rocky Mountains. ‘The details of their 
journey, told by another speaker, it is not my purpose to repeat, 
but this expedition marked a real event in the history of our 
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country, and formed a strong link in our chain of title to the 
Pacific Northwest. 

“The personnel of this expedition was composed of enlisted 
officers and men of the army of the United States, Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark being of equal rank, although Captain 
Lewis was tacitly considered the higher authority. They carried 
with them the flag of our country, the Stars and Stripes. It was 
not the same flag we use today; it had fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes, then the official flag of our nation. They also carried 
medals to distribute to the Indians, a few of special design and 
others used by George Washington in his dealing with Indians. 
Departing from here on the afternoon of the 18th of October, 
the following morning they met with Chief Yellepit of the Walla 
Walla tribe and presented him with both a medal and a flag, which 
he preserved for many years after. 

"If you are ever privileged to visit the capital city of Vir- 
ginia, you will find there on the state house grounds, a famous 
monument of George Washington, surrounded by other famous 
Virginians who had assisted in the founding and early events of 
our republic. Among those life-sized figures is one of Meriwether 
Lewis, explorer, discoverer, and geographer, who camped on or 
near this spot for three days in October, 1805, in whose honor 
this monument has now been erected here." 


Anniversary in Olympia 

An event of historic importance occurred in Olympia on 
Saturday, December 10, when there was celebrated with appro- 
priate honors the seventy-fifth anniversary of Olympic Lodge 
No. 1, of Free and Accepted Masons. The lodge was organized 
on December 11, 1852, while Washington was still a part of 
Oregon. It was No. 5 of Oregon, but when Washington Terri- 
.tory was organized by Congress in 1853, the lodge became No. 1 
under the new jurisdiction. 


Judge Howay Honored 

At its December meeting, the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety elected Judge F: W. Howay, of New Westminster, B.C., 
a corresponding member. ‘The name of Judge Howay is well 
known to readers of the Washington Historical Quarterly from 
his numerous articles and book reviews. He has been a con- 
tributing editor of this publication for the past eleven years. He 
is a member of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
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Canada. He is also a frequent contributor to the Canadian His- 
torical Review and other historical periodicals. 


Geographic Decisions 

The United States Geographical Board issues leaflets after 
each session and then at about four-year intervals a pamphlet in 
which are assembled all the decisions for the period covered. 
Such a pamphlet has recently appeared as the second supplement 
to the fifth report. It is, of course, a valuable pamphlet to save 
for consultation. Although many of these decisions have here- 
tofore been chronicled in this publication a summary is here given 
of the items relating to the State of Washington. 

Clark County: Friendly Reach. 

Ferry County: ‘Taylor Ridge (not Big Boulder). 

King County: Bryant Peak, Retreat Lake (not Fish or No. 
32 Lake), Wright Mountain, Youngs Lake (not Swan Lake). 

Jefferson County: Jeffers Glacier (on Mount Olympus). 

Lewis County: Allen Mountain. 

San Juan County: Aleck Rocks, Armitage Island, Battleship 
Island (not Morse Island), Blakely Hill, Buck Mountain, Chad- 
wick Hill Davis Point, Deadman Island, Doe Island, Iceberg 
Island, Lookout Hill, Lopez Hill, McConnell Island (not Brown 
or Wasp Island), Mount Pickett (not Doe Bay Mountain), 
Pointer Island (not White Rock), Rosario Hill (not Stony Hill), 
Satellite Island (not James Island), Sportsmans Lake (not Sports- 
man's or Lake Tucker), Tiptop Hill, Woolard Mountain, Young 
Hill. 

Skagit County: Towhead Island (not Rock, Tow Head nor 
Cypress Rock). 

Skamania County: Augspurger Mountain (not Bald Moun- 
tain), Sheridan Point (not Sheridan's). 

Whatcom County: Heather Meadow (not Austin Pass). 

The negatives in parentheses are the names rejected by the 
next preceding name decided upon. In the case of Heather 
Meadow near Mount Baker, the decision does not disturb the 
name of Austin Pass but gives the adjoining meadow a distinc- 
tive name. 
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HISTORY AND SCIENCE 


What is science? What is art? Is history one, the other, 
or neither? 

In facing those questions, it is not the present purpose to 
join the many who have attempted abstract definitions. It is 
rather the purpose of launching a plan to gather the concrete 
facts of the progress the sciences have made within the State of 
Washington, that students and writers may realize how history 
has been enriched by science in at least one of the common- 
wealths of the nation. 

Readers may be interested in some thoughts encountered 
during the evolution of this plan. Horace Greely Byers, Profes- 
sor of Chemistry at Cooper Union, New York, in one of his 
pugnacious intervals about twenty years ago, while a member 
of the University of Washington faculty, blurted out: “You 
historians neglect science. You all deal in politics, in economic 
and social development, but none of you pay any attention to 
the influence of science on civilzation.” In April, 1927, there 
was published the first two volumes of Professor Vernon L. 
Parrington’s work on Main Currents in American Thought. They 
were abundantly praised by reviewers throughout the country. 
One adverse note was sounded. Professor Charles A. Beard re- 
viewed the work very favorably in The Nation for May 18, 1927, 
but added these two sentences: “To the present reviewer Mr. 
Parrington's chief sin of omission is his neglect of natural science 
and its influence on theology, politics, and letters. Surely, Silli- 
man's pamphlet on the effect of the new geology upon Miltonic 
cosmogony, published in the romantic age of Emerson, deserves 
as much space as the lucrubations of Cotton Mather." 

That criticism of the work of a colleague revived in mem- 
ory the former outburst by Professor Byers. Professor Parring- 
ton was asked about the criticism of his work and he replied: 
“Yes, I know about that. I intend to treat of the influence 
of sience in my third volume. I feel that science had but little ef- 
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fect on American thought prior to 1860." Professor Beard and 
his wife, Mary R. Beard, in their The Rise of American Civi- 
lization devote the last chapter to "The Machine Age." 

Obviously, the historians are awakening to the influence of 
science. Yet it ought to be conceded also that for many years 
American history text books have noted the influence of such 
inventions as the cotton-gin, the railroad, the steamboat and the 
plow. The newer attitude is simply an expansion of that recogni- 
tion through efforts toward a clearer comprehension of the com- 
plexities of modern life. Moreover, this is quite in harmony with 
the present concept of the sphere of history. Few now accept 
Freeman's brief definition that “history is past politics.” Facts 
must now be selected from all activities which promote or re- 
tard civilization. Such efforts may prove to be endless and per- 
fection may be hopeless. Poincare has pointed out that the uni- 
verse is spawning milliards of facts every second. The writing 
of true history never has been an easy task nor has finality 
ever been achieved in that field. Nearly every generation has in- 
sisted on re-writing history for itself. 

In one of his last historical addresses Henry Cabot Lodge 
declared that man has never equalled the three primitive inven- 
tions—use of fire, the hollow boat and the round wheel. Like 
other interesting generalizations this one is open to sharp debate 
by the chemist and the physicist and how promptly would an 
electrical engineer declare that Faraday’s discovery, in 1831, of 
electro-magnetic induction certainly equalled those primitive dis- 
coveries by beginning the electric age, in which we live. It is 
not expected that the pages of history shall be changed into 
catalogues of scientific discoveries and inventions but, rather, 
that those pages shall record the facts when life and civilization 
have been affected by such discoveries and inventions. It is not 
expected that history shall be transformed into a science but, 
rather, that the historian shall seek to harmonize his work with 
that of the scientist. 

James Truslow Adams has recently discussed the question 
“Is History Science?” in The Saturday Review of Literature 
for January 7, 1928. His argument is well expressed in his con- 
cluding paragraph as follows: “I do not see why we need label 
history as either a science or an art, except that everything has 
to have a tag, but, on the whole, if one insists on a designation, 
I believe it safer to consider it an art, and leave it to the gen- 
tlemen who write it to tell the truth like gentlemen as they find 
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it, for in this age it is not only scientists who try to think clearly, 
report honestly, and use every possible source and resource to see 
how things really were and how they have come to be as they 
are. I can see no way in which history can approximate science 
more nearly than that. If that be science, make the most of 
it" In arriving at that conclusion, he had called attention to 
a half-century of rather bitter debate in Germany and elsewhere, 
adding: “The discussion simply goes on and on on the same 
lines. In the main it rages around two general topics,—what 
should form the subject matter of history, and whether history 
1S à science or an art." 

Any historian who seeks from recognized scientists a defini- 
tion of science is sure to receive as reply: "Science is organized 
knowledge." If the historian should convince himself that his 
collected and selected materials are positive knowledge and if he 
proceeds to organize those materials in chonological and conse- 
quential order, what is to hinder him from counting his work 
a science and himself a scientist? Of course there are many other 
definitions of science involving laws of occurrence and recurrence. 
Thereupon hinges the debate as to whether history is or is not a 
science. 

Scientists are much less concerned over the content of his- 
tories than are the historians over their own credit for using the 
scientific method. Forty years ago, during a flurry of opposi- 
tion to science, David Starr Jordan declared: “Science is truth 
and truth is the most patient thing in this world." Historians 
as well as scientists can derive consolation from such a dictum. 
John Eglinton (William McGee) in his essay on "Sincerity," pub- 
lished in 1917, says that Scio has ascended the throne of Credo, 
"who sits as a kind of dowager-empress, wearing the insignia of 
former greatness, and even insisting on precedence, yet yielding 
all her real authority to her successor." Science is certainly on 
the throne of the intellectual world and those at work in the 
recognized fields of science may exult over the present clamor 
by historians and others to attain the dignity of inclusion within 
the realm. ‘That clamor is producing results. Science is ex- 
panding by the admission of such fields as archaeology, sociology, 
political science and economics. 

The scientific method is relatively quite as recent in origin 
as are the classifications of some of the newer sciences. By 
many the origin of the scientific method is definitely fixed at 
1838 when Professor Justus Liebig established the laboratory of 
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chemistry in the University of Giessen. That laboratory and its 
followers certainly wrought a revolution in the methods of study, 
of teaching, and, ultimately, of writing. Hopeful historians call 
the library a laboratory. 

One reason why scientists have little concern over histories 
or historians is that the nature of their work compels concen- 
tration on expanding the frontiers of knowledge. Occasionally 
historians have come to their rescue by preparing histories of 
science. A new effort in this line is now in process. The Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington has just published Volume I of 
Introduction to the History of Science by George Sarton. Re- 
viewing this work in The American Historical Review for Jan- 
uary, 1928, Professor Lynn Thorndike, of Columbia University, 
says: “It represents a tremendous amount of work and a high 
order of erudition, but will save others many times the labor ex- 
pended on it and tend to raise subsequent work in the field to 
its own level.” The bulky volume of 839 pages carries as a sub- 
title “From Homer to Omar Khayyam.” It deals with bio- 
graphics of those who worked in science. It is interesting to 
note that for this first period covered historians are included 
among the scientists. 

In stating the purpose of his work, Mr. Sarton, who is listed 
as Associate in the History of Science, Carnegie Instiution of 
Washington, says: "The purpose of this work is to explain 
briefly, yet as completely as possible, the development of one 
essential phase of human civilzation which has not yet received 
sufficient attention—the development of science, that is of sys- 
tematized positive knowledge. I am not prepared to say that 
this development is more important than any other aspect of 
intellectual progress, for example, than the development of re- 
ligion, of art, or of social justice. But it is equally important; 
and no history of civilization can be tolerably complete which 
does not give considerable space to the explanation of scientific 
progress. If we had any doubts about this, it would suffice to 
ask ourselves what constitutes the essential difference between 
our and earlier civilizations. "Throughout the course of history, 
in every period, and in almost every country, we find a small 
number of saints, of great artists, of men of science. The saints of 
today are not necessarily more saintly than those of a thousand 
years ago; our artists are not necessarily greater than those of ear- 
ly Greece; they are more likely to be inferior; and of course, our 
men of science are not necessarily more intelligent than those 
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of old; yet one thing is certain, their knowledge is at once 
more extensive and more accurate. The acquistion and sys- 
tematization of positive knowledge is the only hwman activity 
which is truly cumulative and progressive. Our civilization is 
essentially different from earlier ones, because our knowledge of 
the world and of ourselves is deeper, more precise and more 
certain, because we have gradually learned to disentangle the 
forces of nature, and because we have contrived, by strict obedi- 
ence to their laws, to capture them and to divert them to the 
gratification of our own needs.” 

That the guild of historians is resolutely facing the issues 
between science and history is further evidenced by the proceed- 
ings at the forty-second annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association in Washington, D. C., on December 28-30, 
1927. One general meeting, devoted to “History and Science,” 
was presided over by John C. Merriam, President of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. The three papers were: “A His- 
torical Sketch of the Relationship Between History and Science,” 
by Professor Lynn Thorndike, of Columbia University; “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Historian,’ by Professor Frederick J. Teg- 
gart, of the University of California; and “Historical Essentials 
in the Philosophical Study of Science,” by Professor Frederick 
Barry, of Columbia University. Professor Teggart placed an 
enormous burden of responsibility upon his colleagues by show- 
ing that the historian only is in a position to create what is, in 
our day, the greatest of all disiderata, historical science. His con- 
clusion was: “In this great undertaking which confronts the his- 
torical student, the materials which are available consist of ‘his- 
tories,’ that is, of the experiences which have befallen men in 
different parts of the world. Hitherto we have dealt with these 
histories in accordance with an established procedure which re- 
stricts our interest to one history at a time. The hope of eliciting 
knowledge, as distinct from factual information, from the study 
of human experience, turns upon our willingness to face the task 
of comparing histories—in all the continents, and throughout the 
entire extent of time for which evidence is available—for with- 
out comparison there can be no‘ historical science’.” Professor 
Barry was quite as emphatic in regard to the amount of work 
ahead. He urged more synthesis, more “suggestive generaliza- 
tion.” He declared: “History is the parent and guardian of all 
science, and is itself rather than mathematics the basic science. 
Science is always in a state of flux, never complete, and the 
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essential need of the scientist is not logical premises, but the 
‘history of the case’.” Professor Thorndike swept over the whole 
field in brief, compact paragraphs. He showed that the rela- 
tions between history and science “seem not to have been hitherto 
at all close.” He noted how science has been greatly advanced 
by the invention of such mechanical aids as the mariner’s com- 
pass, the barometer, the accurate time piece, the microscope, tele- 
scope and photography. If he had had time he might also have 
elaborated on the wonders wrought by the test-tube. His con- 
cluding sentence was: “Advocates of the New History believe 
that recent science and thought offer other instruments which 
may prove almost equally efficacious in extending, correcting, or 
substantiating our previous knowledge and evaluation of the hu- 
man past.” 

A sheaf of extracts from recent educational discussion is 
found in the Bulletin of the American Association of Umversity 
Professors for March, 1928. ‘Three of these extracts may prove 
of value here. J. McKeen Cattell, writing in Science, discusses 
analytically the additions to the 1000 names in the biographical 
dictionary of American Men of Science, since its first publication 
in 1903. He says: “Westward does the course of science take 
its way but it is not gratifying if the eastern states do not equal 
the cultural nations of Europe before losing their leadership. This 
may indicate a waning of the world’s great era in science.” Karl 
T. Compton, Professor of Physics at Princeton University, writ- 
ing in Science, calls for further support of research and points 
out the competition in this line of industrial organizations with 
universities, saying: “Where immediate financial returns are in 
sight, the keen search for profits which spurs our business life 
brings quick support and reward. ‘Thus industrial research and 
development are coming more and more to be looked upon as 
shrewd business policy. Purely scientific research, which is ab- 
solutely prerequisite and basic to invention and development, is, 
on the other hand, generally carried on at a personal sacrifice 
and cramped for facilities." Nicholas Murray Butler, in his an- 
nual report as President of Columbia University, says: “The 
scientific method is everywhere extolled and within certain limits 
is rigorously applied. Yet the public mind,. reinforced each year 


by a veritable army of youth which is marched through scientific 
laboratories and lecture rooms, museums, and observatories, is 
as untouched by scientific method as if no such thing existed.” 
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Later he stresses his argument as follows: “The specialist gets 
from his study of science all that he needs for his speciality, 
but science meanwhile stands apart from the general stream of 
cultural influence and development. Faraday and Maxwell, Hux- 
ley and Tyndall, Berthelot and Pasteur, Helmholtz and Kelvin, 
as well as our own Pupin and Millikan are scientific teachers of 
a different type. They all have in high degree the power of 
so interpreting science that at their hands it becomes a genuine 
instrument for the improvement of popular thinking and public 
action and a vitally important element of broad and fine culture." 

Many American historians will gather inspiration from these 
recent discussions and publications. Here in the State of Wash- 
ington, in this present undertaking, we are not attempting to ar- 
rive at laws or theories for history or science. We are seeking 
a practical program that may later lead to more obstruse or 
erudite evaluations. Scientists recognized as successful exponents 
in their several fields have been invited to prepare articles show- 
ing the progress made in those fields within the State of Wash- 
ington. It is hoped that the publication of these articles will pro- 
duce at least two distinct and helpful results: First, enabling the 
scientists to visualize their own constructive contributions to the 
progress of the State; Second, aiding the historians to evaluate 
those scientific contributions and to that extent approximate the 
desired scientific method. 

The first one in the proposed series of articles on the pro- 
gress of science in the State of Washington is published in this 
issue— 'Hydroelectric Power in Washington" by C. Edward Mag- 
nusson, Dean of the College of Engineering and Director of the 
Engineering Experiment Station in the University of Washington. 

Epmonp S. MEANY. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN WASHINGTON 


To those familiar with the natural resources of Washington 
it is a well-known fact, that, aside from the land itself, the wa- 
ter resources—that is, water power and water for irrigation— 
head the list in future economic importance. In potential hydro- 
electric power Washington easily ranks first of all the States in 
the Union. The latest estimate by the U. S. Geological Survey, 
released Feb. 11, 1928, credits Washington, with 11,225,000 H.P. 
or 18.9% of the total water power resources of the United States, 
on the basis of power used 50 per cent of the time and at 70 
per cent overall efficiency; an increase of 40 per cent on previous 
estimates. A recent compilation* by Mr. Glen L. Parker, Dis- 
trict Engineer, U. S. Geological Survey, of power data on the 
Columbia river shows that this stream alone has within the bord- 
ers of Washington, 6,568,000 H.P., or almost as much available 
power as has generally been credited to the whole State. To 
readers not directly concerned with hydro-electric power, a com- 
parative statement may be more illuminating than a table of sta- 
tistical data. Thus the Columbia river, proper, limited to the part 
lying with the borders of the State of Washington, and exclusive 
of all its tributaries, has more than twenty-seven times the power 
developed by the famous Wilson Dam. 

To gain insight into the hydroelectric power possibilities of 
any region, as the Pacific Coast or the State of Washington, it 
is essential first to acquire clear concepts of three fundamental 
factors: (a) land elevation or topography; (b) annual and month- 
ly precipitation; (c) natural and artificial water storage. After 
a broad and comprehensive view of the region under considera- 
tion has been acquired, the more specific factors of stream flow, 
static head, available dam sites, and so on, pertaining to individual 
power developments, can be studied to best advantage because 
modern power plants are not isolated units but parts of large 
systems of inter-connected and, in a large measure, inter de- 
pendent power developments. 


Topography Geographically, Washington may be considered 
as consisting of eight fairly distinct districts: the Olympic Moun- 
tains, the Puget Sound Basin, the Willapa. Hills, the Cascade 


* Columbia River power possibilities between International boundary and tide-water. 
U.S.G. 1925. 
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Mountains, the Columbia Plateau, the Okanogan Highlands, the 
Selkirk Mountains, and the Blue Mountains. 

Over two-thirds of the land area in Washington is moun- 
tainous and for the greater part extremely rugged. "The moun- 
tainous regions, having more than five hundred glaciers, vast 
snowfields and timbered areas, form huge natural water-power- 
storage systems, as the precipitation during the winter months is 
held in congealed form until released by the summer heat. Mt. 
Rainier alone has twenty-two glaciers, which with extensive snow- 
fields, form an enormous ice storage system that provides an 
unceasing flow of water and power to the White, Puyallup, Nis- 
qually and Cowlitz rivers. 

The Cascade Mountains form a huge ridge, dividing the State 
into an eastern and a western section, having strikingly different 
climatological and physiographic characteristics. The crest of 
the range varies from 3,500 to 6,500 feet in elevation, with ,an 
average of about 5,500 feet, but it has a number of higher peaks 
as Mt. Shuksan (9,038 feet), Mt. Stuart (9,470 feet), Star Peak 
(8,400 feet) Boston Peak (8,850 feet), Castle Mountain (8,840 
feet), North Star Mountain (9,500 feet) etc. Rising above the 
geologically mature range, stand, like young sentinels, five snow- 
capped volcanic cones: Mt. Baker (10,750 feet), Glacier Peak 
(10,436 feet ), Mt. Adams (12,307 feet ), Mt. St. Helens (9, 671 
feet) and Mt. Rainier (14,408 feet). The range varies in width 
from 125 miles on the Canadian Border to about 50 miles on the 
Columbia river. 

East of the Cascades along the northern border lie the Oka- 
nogan Highlands and, in the northeast corner, a small segment 
of the Selkirk Mountains. The surface formation consists of a 
series of ridges in a general north and south direction, having an 
elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 

In the southeast corner are the Blue Mountains, a spur of 
the Rocky Mountains, rising about 4,000 feet above the sur- 
rounding plateau and having an elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 
feet above sea level. 

In the western part of the State, the Olympic Mountains 
form a well-defined geographic division having a general eleva- 
tion of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. Numerous peaks reach between 
6,000 and 7,000 feet and the summit, Mt. Olympus, is 8,150 feet 
above sea level. 

The Willapa Hills cover a comparatively small area in the 
southwest corner of the State. They are of irregular contour, 
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heavily timbered, anl reach an elevation of about 3,000 feet. The 
Columbia Plateau, which lies to the east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, was formed by an immense lava flow that covered almost 
the entire area; the beds in some places are 4,000 feet in thick- 
ness. Later geologic changes have caused warpings in the lava 
beds, which, with long-continued water and wind erosion, have 
developed irregularities in the earlier unbroken surface. 'The Co- 
lumbia, Spokane, and Snake rivers have cut great gorges, or 
canyons, in places more than a thousand feet deep, through the 
lava beds. ‘The Grand Coulee and other canyons and coulees 
were produced by stream erosion, being the abandoned beds of 
large rivers. 

Between the Olympics and the Cascades lies the Puget Sound 
Basin, the belt of lowlands extending from the Canadian Border 
to the Columbia river. In the northern and central parts of the 
roling plain the surface layer is glacial drift and comparatively 
level, while in the southern non-glacial section the topography 1$ 
more irregular. Geologically, the Puget Sound Basin was formed 
by a great structural down-warp between the Cascades and the 
Olympics, followed by a submergence in which the major valleys, 
Puget Sound, were flooded. 

While all the streams in the State empty either directly, or 
through intermediate waters, into the Pacific Ocean, the land 
surface is divided topographically into three watersheds or drain- 
age areas: the Columbia river system, the Puget Sound Basin 
and the Pacific Coast Belt. 


Precipitation—More than passing notice must be given to 
the distribution and the seasonal variations of rainfall in order 
to appreciate fully the importance of water storage as a basic 
factor for hydroelectric power developments in Washington. 

Three outstanding features are to be observed: 

(a) The great variation in the annual rainfall as recorded 
by the several U. S. Weather Bureau stations: from over 137 
inches at the Quinault station on the western slope of the Olym- 
pic Mountains to less than 7 inches in the Columbia Basin and 
in the Yakima Valley east of the Cascade range. Stream-flow 
data on the Quinault river indicate that in some areas in the 
Olympic Mountains the annual rainfall is more than 250 inches. 

(b) The marked irregularity in the distribution of the an- 
nual rainfall even within regions of fairly uniform topography, 
as the lowlands of the Puget Sound Basin. Thus, the annual 
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rainfall in Olympia (54.96) is 60 per cent greater than in Seattle 
(34.0), while, in Everett (29.66), it is 13 per cent less. 

(c) The large seasonal variation: in general, a wet-winter 
season with the greatest precipitation in November, December, 
and January, and a dry-summer season with a minimum rain- 
fall in July and August. 

The underlying causes for the wide variations in the rain- 
fall in Washington are found in three basic factors: 

(a) That the moisture-bearing winds come from the Pa- 
cific Ocean, from a west south-westerly direction. 

(b) That the belt of "prevailing westerlies" over the Pa- 
cific Ocean covers the coast of Washington during the winter 
months but that it moves northward reaching Alaska during the 
summer. 

(c) ‘Topography: especially the geographic positions of both 
the Olympic Mountains and the Cascade Mountains. 

The first and third factors largely account for the wide 
variation in the annual rainfall, while the seasonal range is in 
the main caused by the second factor. The moisture-laden winds 
coming from the Pacific Ocean pass up the western slopes of 
the Olympic and Cascade Mountains and, as the temperature de- 
creases with elevation, this causes rapid condensation which pro- 
duces heavy precipitation in these regions. On the eastern, lee- 
ward side, the air passing down the mountain slopes increases in 
temperature, with a corresponding rise in its moisture-carrying 
capacity and, as a consequence, the rainfall is comparatively light. 


Developed Hydroelectric Power in Washington.—On the Chart- 
map, Fig. 1 are shown the location and installed capacity of hydro- 
electric power plants already constructed and in operation. The 
squares indicate the approximate location of the respective plants 
and the figures indicate, in each case, the rated horse power of the 
installed water wheels. The total installed capacity as listed in 
the figure is 699,367 horsepower, approximately 5 per cent of the 
available hydroelectric power in the State. 

Power developments however desirable are of necessity lim- 
ited to the amount of power that can be used economically. The 
demand for electric power in the State of Washington is, at 
present; increasing at the rate of approximately 50,000 H. P. a 
year and it is self evident that on a sound economic basis the 
development of new power units can not proceed at a greater 
rate than the increase in the consumption of electric power. 
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During the past four years five important power develop- 
ments, with installed capacities of 197,700 H.P., have been com- 
pleted and placed in operation. 

Of these, the Newhalem or Gorge power plant, on the Skag- 
it river, Seattle Municipal system, was completed first, and opera- 
tion started in September, 1924. Generators with a rated capacity 
of 50,000 H.P. deliver power to Seattle over a hundred mile, 
three-phase transmission line at 165,000 volts. Construction work 
for additional power developments, on the Skagit river, is in 
progress. 

The Lake Cushman power development, Tacoma Municipal 
power system on the Skokomish river, first delivered power to 
the city of Tacoma early in the winter of 1926. The Cushman 
plant has an installed generator capacity of 50,000 H.P. Power 
is transmitted to Tacoma at 110,000 volts and a distinctive fea- 
ture of the transmission line is the 6241 ft, 6 in. long span 
across the Narrows, the longest power span in the world. 

The Baker river power development is the third of the five 
important power plants recently constructed in the State. It is 
located on the Baker river near Concrete and is owned and oper- 
ated by the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. More than 50,000 
H.P. of electric energy are delivered over a 110,000 volt trans- 
mission line to Bellingham, Everett, Seattle and other industrial 
centers. 

The fourth recent power development (17,500 H.P.) is at 
Glines Canyon on the Elwha river and relates specifically to the 
paper and pulp industry. It is claimed that the Glines Canyon 
plant has the distinction of being the largest automatically oper- 
ated power station in the world. 

The fifth and latest important power development, owned 
and operated by the Washington Water Power Co., is on the 
Chelan river and has in Lake Chelan, the premiere natural wa- 
ter storage basin in the State. The first unit of 32,200 H.P. was 
completed and placed in operation last September and a second 
unit of like capacity is at present under construction. 


Undeveloped Potential Power in Washington.—On the chart 
Fig. 2, the location and estimated output of the more desirable 
undeveloped water-power sites in the State are shown. Only 
sites having estimated capacity of 10,000 H.P. or more, are in- 
cluded. It has been estimated that, excluding the Columbia river, 
more than one-third of the total available water-power in the 
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State is found on sites having less than 10,000 horsepower, the 
lower limit on the output of plants included in the figure. 

To estimate the probable power output on any given power 
site that may be developed at a reasonable cost, is a difficult prob- 
lem. To determine the location and cost of dam foundation, the 
extent of the storage facilities, and other factors, require exten- 
sive borings and detailed investigations of the geologic formations 
and other factors for each proposed site. Different assumptions 
as to available storage facilities, the cost of dam construction, and 
what should be considered a "reasonable cost" per horsepower, 
will often lead to widely differing estimates of the available pow- 
er. Unfortunately, it has not been possible to coordinate the 
available data so as to use a common, clearly-defined basis for 
all sites. The figures attached to the power sites indicated on 
the chart, Fig. 2, represent, in general, horsepower available 90 
per cent of the time at 70 per cent efficiency and, in some cases, 
without taking into consideration man-made storage. 

Washington not only leads all other States in potential wa- 
ter power, but, what is likewise important, the concentration (wa- 
ter power per square mile of land area) is twice as great as in 
its nearest competitor—Oregon—more than two and a half times 
that of California, over ten times that of Wisconsin or Georgia 
and more than twenty times that of Minnesota. Moreover the 
geographic features are favorable for economic transportation of 
electric energy from all parts of the State to tidewater industrial 
centers. The general contour of the land and, in particular, the 
geographic lay of the Puget Sound Basin, in connection with 
the Cascade Mountain passes, make feasible the construction of 
trunk transmission lines by which it is possible to unite all the 
power plants and distribution systems into a super-power system 
covering the entire State. Although less than five per cent of 
the available water power has as yet been developed, two 110,000 
volt transmission lines cross the Cascades, so that the generators 
on the Spokane river, at the eastern end of the State, already oper- 
ate in synchonism with power plants in the Puget Sound Basin. 

Interconnection of power plants is in general desirable, and 
in Washington especially advantageous, as minima stream-flows 
of the several rivers come at different seasons of the year. Thus 
all the rivers, except the Skagit, west of the Cascades, have maxi- 
mum flow in the winter, the minimum in August and September, 
while conditions are essentially the reverse for the Skagit and 
the Columbia. "Therefore, when completely developed the inter- 
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connected hydroelectric power plants will supplement each other 
so as to provide a continuous unfailing supply of power during 
the entire year, with little, if any, need of auxilliary stand-by 
steam plants. 

While the natural water resources in Washington are very 
large and of basic economic importance, it must be kept in mind 
that to develop these resources whether for irrigation or electric 
power requires the expenditure of huge sums of money. It has 
been estimated that merely to develop the available hydroelectric 
power in the State, that is, generating stations and transmission 
lines, will require a capital investment of over a billion dollars. 
In addition, large sums will be required for substations and dis- 
tribution systems necessary to retail the electric energy to in- 
dividual customers. Concurrent with the development of the 
power resources must of necessity be a corresponding expansion 
in industry within the State. Factories, mills and a wide variety 
of industrial plants, requiring many times as much capital in- 
vestment as the power developments, will be constructed and 
placed in operation within the State because dependable power 
is a prime requirement for present day industry. 

Another important characteristic of hydroelectric power de- 
velopments is the permanency of the investment. Hydroelectric 
power plants, transmission lines and distribution systems per- 
manently increase the taxable wealth of the State. The permanent 
economic welfare of the people in the community served is close- 
ly interwoven with the best interests of hydroelectric power utili- 
ties. Gas, oil and even coal bring prosperity for a short period 
only, while water power is a permanent asset, everlasting as the 
hills. A golden key to Washington's future greatness and eco- 
nomic independence lies in the water resources that must be made 
productive through power developments and irrigation. With 
every year that passes hydroelectric power and irrigation in Wash- 
ington, as measured by manufactured goods and agricultural prod- 
ucts, will aid and supplement each other to a greater extent than 
is possible in any other State. 

C. Epwarp MAGNUSSON 


THE INDIAN RAID ON THE CASCADES IN MARCH, 1856 


Before proceeding with this narrative, the writer of which 
was a resident of the Lower Cascades at the time of that murder- 
ous foray, it will be well, perhaps, for the benefit of all who 
are not conversant with the locality, to sketch briefly the topo- 
graphy of that portion of it with which we are immediately con- 
cerned, together with the prevailing conditions of that remote time. 

The Columbia River at this place flows approximately from 
east to west; and all the places herein mentioned were situated 
on the north, or Washington side. At the Lower Cascades, which 
was the head of navigation from below, was a little hamlet con- 
sisting of perhaps a half dozen dwellings near the river, in an 
open glade bounded on the north and east by a dense growth of 
small fir saplings; which, starting near the river ran out in a 
northerly direction. for two or three hundred yards, where it 
made a square turn to the west. 

Here is where the Indians displayed bad generalship as, if 
they had attacked that place first instead of places above, they 
could have sallied out of that thicket with but little risk and have 
appropriated most of our scalps as, although we had repeatedly 
been warned by a friendly Indian named Jack that we were in 
imminent danger of an attack at any time, we were utterly un- 
prepared to offer any effective resistance. There is a long, nar- 
row island in the river extending from nearly opposite the steam- 
er landing at the Lower Cascades for a considerable distance up 
the river, which was occupied by a remnant of some tribe of In- 
dians with whom Jack lived, although he evidently belonged to 
some other tribe. ‘That he had associated much with the whites 
was attested by the fact that he had as good command of English 
as any of us. 

About two and a half miles above the Lower Cascades, at 
the head of navigation for boats of any kind, a blockhouse was 
situated, and also another little hamlet about like the one below. 
From this place freight had to be transported by land to the 
Upper Cascades by one of the operating companies, connecting 
on the north side with the steamer Mary plying between that 
place and The Dalles; while the other company crossed over to 
the other side at this point, connecting with the steamer Wasco 
also by land. 
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Each of these companies owned a little schooner of about 
ten tons capacity each, that were utilized when the wind was 
favorable, which was the exception rather than the rule, other- 
wise, freight was hauled up to the Middle Cascades in bateaus 
by man power. ‘The reason for calling the reader's attention to 
these boats will appear in due time. 


The Raid 


The morning of March 26, 1856, broke with a clear sky and 
with a steady wind amounting almost to a gale, blowing straight 
down the river; notwithstanding which, the south side crew of 
which the writer was one, attempted to take a bateau load of 
freight up to the upper landing; but soon realizing the futility 
of trying to buck against that head wind, we tied up; after 
which I sauntered away, bound for no place in particular, but on 
arriving at the top of the bank my attention was arrested by a 
group of perhaps a half dozen men of which Indian Jack was 
one and seemed to be the center of interest. 

My curiosity being somewhat aroused, I sauntered over in 
that direction to learn what it was all about; and when I got 
within ear shot I heard Jack say, "That's the cannon at the block- 
house and the Indians will be down on you before you know it." 

During the whole time that we were engaged wrestling with 
the bateau the cannon at the blockhouse had been booming; but, 
for my part it never entered by consciousness. "There had recent- 
ly been a crew of men working on the road between the Lower 
and Middle Cascades which required considerable blasting, during 
which time I had become so accustomed to it that when a blast 
was fired it failed to arrest my attention; but when I heard Jack 
say, "That's the cannon at the blockhouse," believe me I never 
had heard anything plainer in all my experience. But Jack wasn't 
convincing his audience by any means; and they were contending 
to a man that the reports we were hearing were blasts, in spite 
of the fact that presumably he had every opportunity to know 
what he was talking about, and no imaginable incentive to lie 
about it. To this day I have never been able to account for that 
exhibition of asinine stupidity. 

As for myself it required no argument to convince me that 
the Cascades was a good place to get away from just at that 
time and consequently I lost no time in finding Capt. Kilborn my 
employer, and also one of the owners of one of the above men- 
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tioned schooners; and as soon as informed of what I had heard 
Jack say and hearing the report of the cannon, he remarked, “I 
have been hearing those reports all morning and didn't wake up. 
Go and rustle up the women and children and tell them that our 
schooner will be off for Portland as soon as we can get off and 
if they value their scalps to be on hand as soon as possible," and 
believe me they lost no time in getting there. 

Here I learned something about women that surprised me. 
More times than one I had heard women let out a squeal on be- 
holding a harmless worm, and of course anticipated that much 
hysterics would be in evidence when they were apprised of what 
was up, and the reader can guess my surprise when not one of 
them whimpered; and in an incredibly short time after they were 
warned of the proximity of the hostiles the little schooner was 
on her way down the river with a stiff breeze astern with all 
sail set and to say that she flew would be no great exaggeration. 

As is well known by all Columbia River men Cape Horn, be- 
tween Vancouver and the Cascades, is a pretty rough locality when 
there is a strong wind blowing, and we anticipated a rough re- 
ception at that point, but when we were within two or three 
miles of the place we ran into a dead calm as 1f a door had been 
clapped to behind us, and the river was as smooth as glass; 
as if our good genius were saying, "I have brought you safely 
thus far out of a perilous situation, henceforth you can paddle 
your own canoe." 

Not having anything with which to paddle the only alterna- 
tive was to drift with an exasperatingly slow current for four 
or five miles, when we were met by the steamers Bell and Fashion 
running as squarely abreast as a well trained span of horses. On 
being apprised of the situation both boats went about instantly, 
The Fashion taking us in tow for Portland and the Belle stopping 
at Vancouver where she was boarded by Laeut. Sheridan and 
forty soldiers and headed again for the Cascades. 


While the Belle, however, was on her way from Vancouver 
to the Cascades, the Fashion had a ten-mile run to Portland, 
necessitating a run of about twenty miles to get back to Van- 
couver; which, in addition to the time required to raise and 
equip forty men, consumed so much time that the volunteers, of 
which the writer was one, were left entirely out of the game. 
We passed the Belle about daylight on the morning of the twen- 
ty eighth, moored some little distance below the landing, where, 
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as we soon learned, Sheridan had already encountered the In- 
dians. On steaming up to the landing we saw a large body of 
Indians quite a distance up the river, well out of gunshot, how- 
ever. After they had milled around for perhaps ten minutes, one 
of their number who was on horseback pointed off to the north, 
whereupon they started on the run straight toward us. At the 
angle of the above mentioned fir thicket a few panels of a high 
zizzag rail fence was visible, over which they valuted like so many 
monkeys; which was as near as we volunteers came to getting 
into an engagement with them. However, during a period of 
about forty-four hours they succeeded in murdering sixteen per- 
sons besides wounding several more; and at the Lower Cas- 
cades there was nothing left but some piles of ashes to indicate 
that the place had ever been inhabited. 


As was stated at the beginning of this article there were 
two schooners that played an important part in this momentous 
event, and only one as yet having been accounted for, it will now 
be in order to trace the movements of the other. When the first 
schooner with the women and children departed for Portland, 
most of the men remained, reasoning that, while the cannon at 
the blockhouse continued to fire, the Indians would all be engaged 
at that place, with but little likelihood of their appearing at the 
lower place; but if it should so happen that the Indians appeared 
in overwhelming numbers, they could take to the schooner and 
make their "get away" in short order. 

Theoretically, this plan was flawless; but, like many another 
plausible looking theory, it had its drawbacks. ‘The schooner with 
the women and children had barely disappeared down the river, 
than the Indians came swarming out of the above mentioned fir 
thicket in such overwhelming number that they hiked them to 
the schooner in double quick time. In the meantime, however, 
a contingency had arisen which knocked their flawless theory 
into a cocked hat; so that when they were ready and quite anxi- . 
ous to go away from there, the wind had gone on down the 
river, as if it had forgotten them altogether; and having no oars 
the only chance to escape the hail of bullets that were singing 
past their ears was to hoist sail, which, with the aid of the cur- 
rent to make steerage way enabled them finally to work them- 
selves out of gunshot. 'lhere were only a few guns in the bunch, 


and why the man who had charge of the schooner didn't pull 


out before the Indians were upon them, none of them were ever 
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able to explain. Strange to say, only one man was wounded, 
while a bullet grazed the wrist of another, but not enough to 
draw blood. 


Thomas Pierce, the man who was wounded was an old fron- 
tiersman who lived across the river at the present site of Bonny- 
ville perhaps, and, discovering that something was amiss on the 
north side, he lost no time in getting over there with a good rifle, 
which, despite his wound,—a shot through the fleshy part of the 
thigh,—he never ceased firing till they were clear of the Indians. 
- What Fortune dealt them subsequently until they were back at 
the Casades I never had the curiosity to inquire. The next thing 
I knew they were all back and everything was running along 
about as usual. 


The western terminus of steam navigation above the falls 
was known as 


The Upper Cascades. 


Here was situated the Bradford house, a two story hewed log 
structure, the lower story of which was utilized as a store, and 
the upper, as a residence and boarding house. This place was 
connected with the Middle Cascades by a tramway over which 
freight was transported between the two places. These two places 
were attacked simultaneously; before, as indicated above, the raid 
on the lower place. 

The Bradford house to which all the settlers fled who had 
escaped the first onslaught, was capable of withstanding anything 
the Indians could have brought to bear against it had it not stood 
in front of, and in close proximity to, a perpendicular bank that 
was within a few feet of being as high as the eaves of the house; 
and to further complicate matters, a short distance back from 
the house was a depression in the ground, forming a sort of 
basin where an Indian was entirely hidden from the inmates of 
the house. Here was an execellent chance unmolested to build . 
a fire; with which it would be quite an easy matter to set fire 
to the house. 

Unfortunately for this well laid plan however, Mr. Bush, 
who lived in the upper story was an excellent shot with a rifle, 
and punching a chink from between two logs, for a porthole, 
whenever an Indian showed his head which he was obliged to do 
to reach the house with a fire brand, he immediately started on 
a trip to "the happy hunting grounds" with a bullet hole through 
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it; and although they succeeded in throwing several brands on 
the house, they did no serious damage. 


I have before me an article concerning that affair in which 
it is stated that the Indians "succeeded in setting on fire the 
shakes of the roof again and again. Just as shrewdly, and re- 
peatedly daring exposure, the little band of whites put out the 
fires."—And yet, although "They were on the brink of a mighty 
river they lacked a drop of water to cool their parched tongues!” 
Something wrong here, which requires elucidating. How did 
those people in the absence of a drop of water to “cool their 
parched tongues” succeed in extinguishing so many fires? Al- 
though it wasn’t raining at the time it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that, at that time of year it must have rained a short time 
previously in which case the roof would have been too damp to 
ignite readily. Be that as it may, I have a vivid recollection of 
lying shortly afterward,—not only one night either—rolled up 
in a pair of uncomfortably damp blankets with the whole of 
Washington Territory for a bed room, while the roof above me 
consisted of.an exceeding leaky firmament. 

Not having been present at the time of the attack on the 
Bradford house, my knowledge of what occurred there is only 
from hearsay; but as I had the same version of it from several 
of the inmates of the house only a few days after the event, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that, so far as related, it is cor- 
rect; but how much they omitted, of course I do not know. They 
told of the attempts to fire the house; but they did not mention 
that the roof ever became ignited. Neither did they mention that 
attempting to run the rapids with a scow had ever been con- 
templated, as they no doubt were aware that the whole party 
would be exterminated in short order if they ever left the shelter 
of the house. 


However, two men,—Bailey and James Lindsay, having been 
surprised away from the house, despairing of ever reaching it, 
determined as a last resort to take their chances with the river; 
but while looking for the most suitable place to take to the wa- 
ter they were mistaken from the house for Indians; whereupon 
Mr. Bush shot Lindsay high up in the shoulder, the ball coming 
out below, and missing the collar bone by a hair’s breadth; which 
of course, disabled him for swimming, leaving him the alternative 
of reaching the house or being scalped by the Indians; and Bailey 
refusing to leave him, they reached the house in safety, all on 
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account of a lucky mistake that saved both their lives; as they 
could never have come through those falls alive. 


At the beginning of the onslaught the steamer Mary was ly- 
ing at the landing in front of the Bradford house with a fire go- 
ing, but with not sufficient steam to stem the current at the head 
of the falls. Notwithstanding what would have been a murder- 
ous fire if the Indians could have hit a hay-stack, the crew suc- 
ceeded in getting under weigh bound for The Dalles. It has 
been said that some of the crew were killed; but if so it was 
never mentioned in my presence. 


Sherdian’s Battle with the Indians 


When the Belle with Sheridan’s detachment of forty men, 
arrived within sight of the landing at the Lower Cascades there 
was a large body of Indians in possession of the place. Con- 
sequently it was deemed the better policy to land some distance 
below. The place chosen for landing was against a gravel bar 
of considerable ‘size, devoid of vegetation with the exception of 
quite a number of balm-of-gilead saplings interspersed over the 
bar, none of them over four inches in diameter,—not large enough 
to be any protection against the Minnie rifles of the soldiers. 

Here is where the battle took place, as tbere was plenty of 
evidence of the fact. Not more than thirty feet from the boat 
was a large pool of blood where one of the two soldiers who were 
killed in the engagement died, and as other evidence a consid- 
erable number of the cottonwood saplings were mowed down as 
cleanly almost as if they had been felled with an axe. How many 
Indians were killed in the encounter it was impossible to say, 
as they carried their dead off the field. 

They probably wouldn't have given battle in such an ex- 
posed situation had it not been that Sheridan kept his men con- 
cealed so that they were right where he wanted them before they 
were aware that the soldiers were aboard the boat; and instead 
of making an easy capture of a steamboat, as was evidently their 
intention, they ran into a hornet's next with disastrous results. 
Despite much that has been broadcast to the contrary, this was 
Sheridan's only encounter with the Indians, for the very sufficient 
reason, owing to the nature of the locality, that an attempt to 
reach the blockhouse either by land or water would have laid 
him open to ambush along nearly the whole route; and Sheridan 
was too good a soldier to be caught in a trap like that. It was 
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the proximity of Col. Wright's force that caused the Indians to 
withdraw, although he never actually came in contact with them, 
as they made good their get away before he arrived on the 
ground; and the last that was seen of any of them was as is 
stated above. 

How many of the Cascade Indians were engaged in the raid, 
it is impossible to say. Their guns, consisting mostly of Hudson's 
Bay flintlock muskets, although there were some good rifles, were 
all loaded, but only nine Indians were apprehended, and were 
hanged accordingly. Afterwards, seeing a file of soldiers drawn 
up and my curiosity being aroused, when I went out to in- 
vestigate I found an Indian with his hands tied behind him to a 
stake, about the worst scared Indian in seven states; which well 
he might have been, for had it not been that Indian Jack hap- 
pened along in the nick of time, he would not have looked on 
the world to exceed two more minutes. When Jack saw what 
was going on he asked "What are you doing that for"? and when 
Sheridan told him that some of the other Indians accused him 
of being in the raid, Jack said "Why, he wasn't in it at all," 
Sheridan then ordered him turned loose. 

I presume this is about as suitable a time as any to discuss 
the matter of the fragment of a cannon discovered rather re- 
cently. Concerning the conjecture that it might have exploded 
during Sheridan's fight with the Indians. Although he had a 
cannon aboard the boat it was not fired at all, lest it damage 
the boat so the deck hands, with whom I was well acquainted, 
informed me. Neither did the cannon at the'blockhouse ex- 
plode, and I offer it merely as a suggestion that some squaw 
brought it from somewhere to utilize as an anchor for her 
"canim" (canoe) while fishing for sturgeon. 

All the plunder from the dwellings at the Lower Cascades that 
could possibly be of use to an Indian was found under a shelving 
rock on the bank of the river some distance east of the place, 
with a guard consisting of a lone old Indian who when discovered 
had a gtin pointed at the party who discovered him. His friends 
had left him to the tender mercies of the whites, with disastrous 
results to himself. 

Shortly after the Indians disappeared from the Lower Cas- 
cades as stated above, the volunteers were scouring the fir thicket, 
during which a young man by the name of Lyman Chittenden 
was shot in the arm by the accidental discharge of the Captain's 
gun. 
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Some time previous to the raid another youngster and my- 
self attempted to scale Castle Rock; (I believe it is now called 
Beacon Rock) but soon gave up the attempt as impracticable. 
What then was our surprise to see several weeks after the raid 
a fire blazing right on the tiptop of it! Whatever the object of 
it was, it never came to anything. 

I cannot close this rather lengthy article without further 
mention of Indian Jack. Of all who were concerned in that af- 
fair, none is entitled to greater credit; and yet, nowhere have 
I ever found so much as a mention of his name, notwithstanding 
the fact that, if his repeated warnings had been heeded much 
bloodshed undoubtedly would have been averted; while, owing 
to the incredible stupidity of nearly all the men in the place, his 
warnings fell on deaf ears for no other conceivable reason than 
that they didn't want to believe him. 

This article is written at the solicitation of Mr. D. A. Brown 
Historian of the Skamania County Historical Society of Ska- 
mania County, Washington. 

F. M. SEBRING. 


THE OLD STEVENS MANSION 


In view of the early landscaping of the Capitol grounds at 
Olympia one natural wonders just what will be done with the 
old Stevens home on Capitol Way and Eleventh Street. One 
must wish that some means could be devised by which this his- 
toric building could be preserved for all time. It will be re- 
membered that General Hazard Stevens put the house in thorough 
order just before his death having in mind the idea that by thus 
doing it might stand for years and finally be taken over by the 
State, for this old pioneer building with its many cherished 
memories and historiacal connections offers a rare opportunity and 
one which should not be neglected of being preserved as a most 
interesting relic of the early beginning of this great common- 
wealth of Washington and a worthy memorial of one of its most 
distinguished citizens. As we all know General Hazard Stevens 
was profoundly interested in old historic landmarks, and it was 
largly owing to his efforts that the venerable State House in Bos- 
ton was saved from the encroachments of the Boston Transit Com- 
mission. While here in Washington, from his intimate knowledge 
of the history of the country, he was of invaluable aid to the 
State Daughters of the American Revolution in locating the pre- 
cise spots of the Oregon Trail and other places where monuments 
were to be erected. 

The Stevens Mansion dates back to 1856, prior to which time 
Isaac Ingalls Stevens, the first governor and organizer of Wash- 
ington Territory, selected the land where now stands the house, 
because of its eminence and of the commanding view to be ob- 
tained from it of beautiful Puget Sound, backed by the snow- 
clad Olympic Mountains, as soon as the intervening timber could 
be taken away. At that time the land on every side of the block, 
as far north as where now stands the Masonic Temple on Eighth 
Street and Capitol Way, was covered with a dense growth of 
native trees and underbrush and at times the roarings of cougars 
were heard in the woods. : ; 

As owner of the property, Governor Stevens had the great 
trees which covered it cut down and also those on the land sur- 
rounding it for the distance of two hundred feet on every side 
so as to prevent any trees falling on his land; next the huge 
stumps were removed and the land thoroughly cleared. This ac- 
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complished, he first planted an extensive vegetable garden, had 
a well, eighty feet in depth, dug at one side of the present back 
piazza and then began the building of the house. This was com- 
pleted in time for the family, which consisted of the Governor 
and Mrs. Stevens, and their four children, Hazard, Sue, Maude 
and Kate, to move into it for the winter. In commemoration 
of this event a great house warming was given to which the 
whole town was invited, although this does not mean a very 
large assemblage as the population of the entire Territory at that 
time was only 3965 souls, exclusive of the Indians, and the of- 
ficers and their wives from Steilacoom, and the officers of a naval 
vessel in the bay. Among the guests were some young women 
who had infants, so these, rather than forego the pleasures of a 
dance, brought their babies with them and after putting them 
to sleep in one of the big chambers, went back to dance until 
the wee sma’ hours of the morning. ‘There were a number of 
beautiful young girls in Olympia at that time, among them were 
Carrie and Annie Cock, Miss Hays and others. The little house, 
which for many years stood on the southeast corner of the block, 
was originally built for an office, at the same time as the mansion 
and used to be on the northeast corner. It is of interest to learn 
that is was in this little edifice that a dreadful tragedy occured 
for it was here that Quiemuth, the brother of Leschi, the noted 
Indian chief, was shot to death, greatly to the wrath and indig- 
nation of Governor Stevens who had had him confined there for 
his protection against the whites. 

The Governor and his family made their home in the man- 
sion for about two years, and after they left Olympia it was oc- 
cupied successively by various people. Prominent among these 
were: William Pickering, Governor of the Territory from 1862, 
to 1867, during the crucial period of the Civil War, and Elisha 
Peyre Ferry, Surveyor General of the Territory, afterwards its 
Governor and, still later, when in 1889 Washington attained state- 
hood, its first State Governor. The Ferry family occupied the 
house for twelve years. Other occupants of the mansion were: 
Captain J. G. Parker and his wife, both well known pioneers; 
General T. I. McKenny, civil war veteran and Indian Agent for 
the Territory, and his wife and family; J. E. Brown, Registrar 
of the Land Office; Major Breckenridge and family. Mr. Charles 
Hewitt, a prominent citizen of Tumwater and of a distinguished 
pioneer family was born in the house. The late Judge T. N. 
Allen and family lived in it for twenty-nine years, and after the 
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Judge’s disease, his widow and her sister, Miss Stamps, still con- 
tinued to reside there. Since its renovation it has been occupied 
by tenants. 


Anyone familiar with the manner in which houses of the 
style of this old executive mansion are being, or have been 
restored and preserved in most, if not all, of our cities all over 
the land, will realize that the one described above furnishes a 
rare opportunity, and one which should not be neglected, for the 
people, not alone of Olympia but of the entire State, to take 
advantage of. I know of no other state where the residence of 
its first Governor has been preserved. Now while the edifice is 
in good condition it, together with its beautiful, sightly grounds, 
keeping all of the fine old trees in them, should be taken pos- 
session of by our citizens, the house converted into a museum 
for the preservation and display of the relics of the various 
periods through which it has passed, and provided with a care- 
taker, and the picturesque grounds made into a public park, both 
for the benefit of the Olympians,and the other citizens of Wash- 
ington as well as for that of the numerous visitors to the State's 
charming Capitol. 


Notable examples of old, historic houses, preserved and cared 
for in the manner described above, are Mount Vernon on the 
Potomac River, George Washington's venerated home; the House 
of the Seven Gables in Salem, Massachusetts, made famous by 
the novel of the same name by Nathaniel Hawthorne; the Paul 
Revere House in Boston; the Royal House in Medford, Massa- 
chusetts; the Van Courtland and Dykeman houses in New York, 
and the old Frauncis Tavern, the latter in the heart of the financial 
district of New York; the Lincoln House at Springfield, Illinois ; 
and the Rochambeau House in Newport, Rhode Island; let me 
add still one other, in this instance of particular interest, as it was 
the ancestral home of Mrs. Margaret Lyman Stevens, the wife 
of General I. I. Stevens, also in Newport, Rhode Island, which 
is now in the hands of the Newport Historical Society who are 
converting it into an historic house. It is called the Wanton- 
Lyman Hazard House after Mrs. Stevens' ancestors. 


Now, while acknowledging that some, not all however, of 
these historic edifices are more elaborate in their style of archi- 
tecture than is the house under discussion, none have a more ro- 
mantic history or are of as much interest and value to our city 
and state as is this, its first executive mansion, while in no one 
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of them have lived men of more varied accomplishments, or of 
higher types of character than he who erected this one, namely 
Isaac Ingalls Stevens, Washington's first Governor, and his son, 
General Hazard Stevens who, with Mr. P. B. Van Trump, was 
the first person to climb Washington's great peak, Mount Rainier. 
KATE STEVENS BATES 


A VALUABLE MANUSCRIPT WHICH MAY BE FOUND 


In 1852 there was a manuscript journal with an alleged ac- 
count of a journey by four shipwrecked sailors from the Oregon 
coast to the Red River, and the following is published in the hopes 
that it may result in the discovery of this interesting document, 
and since the manuscript raised the question of prehistoric earth- 
works in the Oregon country, some readers of the Quarterly may 
be able to add some additional information on that subject. Should 
the lost journal be discovered it may indicate a route which passed 
the formations in the Shasta Valley to which reference is made. 

J. NEiLsoN Barry, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Indian Mounds in Oregon? 


“Mr. Editor. Sir. Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft, the well known 
writer on Indian languages, manners and antiquities, who is now 
engaged under authority of the department of the Interior in 
preparing a great national work on those subjects, has lately writ- 
ten to me making inquiries as to the existence of any mounds or 
earthworks in Oregon, and more especially some that have been 
reported to exist on a river supposed to be the Deschutes or Fall 
River. He says ‘I mentioned to you, I think, an old Oregon 
manuscript journal now in my possession. Mr. Lasalle, who was 
the author of it, was wrecked in 1809 in the ship Sea Otter, on 
the Pacific coast about a hundred miles south of the mouth of the 
Columbia at False Cape. From this he crossed the continent to 
the head of Red River, Louisiana, with three men. He describes 
certain large earthworks on a river named “Onalaskala,” east 
fork, and the tribe who occupied the country he calls, “Onalas,” 
which word I suppose, denotes the Mullallas, [Molalla] of the 
Willamette. Will you inquire into this matter? I am putting 
this discussion on a broad basis here under the patronage of 
congress, and I think it might be expedient in so partially ex- 
plored a region as Oregon, to call attention to it by a few lines 
in an Oregon newspaper.’ 

“As the fact is one of considerable interest, I beg you to in- 
sert this, and would ask the same favor of other papers in 


1 See ‘‘The Stone Age in Oregon," by Rev. M. Eells, in the Smithsonian Report, 


1886, Part I, page 283. 
2 From the Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, December 25, 1852, page 2. 
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territory in hopes that our mountaineers may be able to throw 
some light upon it. Any communications may be forwarded 
either direct to Mr. Schoolcraft at Washington or through George 
Gibbs, Astoria." 


No Antiquities in Oregon? 


“G. Gibbs, Esq. 

“My dear Sir: . . . .As to Lavall’s mounds, I have inserted 
a notice in the Oregonian, calling attention to them, and will take 
all pains to give you a correct statement. . . .. Very truly yours 
always, George Gibbs. 

REUS OM I forgot to mention, that Peter Skeine Ogden, 
Esq., late chief factor of Hudson's Bay Company, at Vancouver, 
is now in New York. He explored the sources of the Deschutes 
some years ago, and can tell, if any one can, about the mounds 

[Footnote, page 663] In a manuscript journal of ad- 
ventures by V. Lavelle, a native of Philadelphia, put into my 
hands in Philadelphia, by James Duane, Esq. he describes a 
journey performed in 1809, with three men, from the Pacific, 
across the Rocky Mountains, till they reached the sources of 
Red River on Louisiana. On crossing the Willamette valley and 
the Deschutes river, he describes, near the latter, extensive ruins 
of earthworks. No testimony to the existence of such works, can 
be found in modern Oregon. H.R.S. 

"Astoria, O.T. April 1st, 1853. 


"My dear Sir:—I have, as yet been unable to learn any- 
thing of Lavall's reported mounds on the Des Chutes, but as Gov. 
Ogden has now returned, I will write to him this week about 
Hem se Always very truly yours, George Gibbs. 

“Astoria, May 8th, 1853. 


*My Dear Sir:—When at Vancouver, a few days since, I 
saw Governor Ogden, who had just received my letter, and we 
had a conversation respecting its subject-matter. At his request 
I write you the substance of it. Ogden is inclined to discredit 
Lavall's story, having never heard any reference to it among the 
Indians of the Willamette valley, who, had there been white men 
at the period referred to, would probably have retained a tradition. 
There is, however, no impossibility of a party having crossed 
the coast-range, on to the head of the Willamette, and thence 


3 From Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, by Henry R. Schooleraft, Volume V., 
pages 662-665. 
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over the Cascade Mountains to the Des Chutes. I have myself 
crossed from the valley to the sea, about 80 or 100 miles from 
here. Odly enough, too, I saw a piece of a vessel long ago 
wrecked in the little bay on which we camped; but I don't think 
it was your Frenchman's, but at all events, Ogden concurs with 
others in denying absolutely the existence of any artificial earth- 
works on the Des Chutes. He has traversed the river through 
its whole length, as well as that entire section of the country, 
and has never seen any mound attributable to Indians. He says, 
moreover, that he does not believe any to exist west of the Rocky 
Mountains—of course, however, not referring to Southern Cali- 
fornia. As regards the Des Chutes, you will see, by Fremont’s 
journal, that he ascended it and passed thence to the Klamath 
lake, and he evidently nowhere observed them. Dr. McLoughlin, 
also, the former chief factor at Fort Vancouver, a man of great 
intelligence and information, knows none such south of the 
Kee-e-tch-ra country, on the Colorado. 


“As to myself, I have inquired extensively, but cannot hear 
of the existence of anything properly to be called an earthwork. 
ud quo I noticed in the hilly country on the Columbia river, be- 
tween the mouth of the Des Chutes and the Dalles, a great num- 
ber of . . .small elevations, frecked, as it were, over the hills, and 
at a distance resembling corn hills. They covered an estensive 
tract, but I could only attribute them to the destruction of the 
forest at a very remote period; the trees having probably been 
kiled by the fires which overrun the mountains, and gradually 
crumbled away leaving an elevation at the base. I had, however, 
no time to dig into them. 

“I think that you may safely assume, as a general fact, the 
non-existence of artificial earthworks of a character similar to 
those of the Mississippi basin, to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, unless it be toward the Mexican frontier. 'The mounds of 
the Shasta valley, and the two or three in the neighborhood of 
Scott's valley, were, as I wrote to you some time since, evidently 
natural, though some are sufficiently regular in form to excite 
curiosity—some being conical, others ovate. . . .. Very truly, yours 
always, George Gibbs. 

*Fort Vancouver, November 25th, 1853. 

“My dear Sir. I have just reached this place, on my return 
from Captain McClellan's branch of Governor Steven's survey, 
embracing the district included between the Cascade range and 
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the Columbia river, or rather the Spokan, and, on my return, find 
your letter of August 3rd. I have succeeded at last, in discov- 
ering indications of earthworks, which are perhaps attributable 
to a previous race, in the valley of the Yakima, a branch of the 
Columbia, rising in the Cascade range. ‘The Indians assure me 
that the work in question is that of “Elip Tilicum” (“first peo- 
ple,” or perhaps “before people”), the pre-Adamites of the Ore- 
gon tribes, of whom I shall give a more particular account in my 
Report. This consists of two concentric circular embankments, 
formed by throwing up the earth from ditches, and enclosing the 
cellars of houses, as in the figure on the other side. It is not, 
however, more than fifty yards in diameter, and the enclosed space 
occupied by the circular holes, about twenty feet across and 
some three deep. It may be ancient, as the soil and climate would 
favor its preservation...... Mr. McKinlay, and other old Ore- 
gonians of the Hudson’s Bay Company, however, all agree with 
Mr. Ogden, in declaring that they know of no others, anywhere, 
of an ancient date; and even these may turn out to be forgotten 
works of the present or some contemporaneous tribe. .... I have 
been employed, during the summer, as Ethnologist to the Survey 
of tus Territory... . 
“Yours always, truly, 
“GEORGE GIBBS.” 


In volume I, of the “Railroad Reports” (33rd Congress, 
2nd Session, Ex.Doc. 78) pages 408-9, Gibbs reports: “A very 
interesting subject of inquiry has been pursued by Mr. School- 
craft, in his endeavor to follow the earth-works of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valley into the region west of the Rocky Mountains. 
A careful inquiry among the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and the most intelligent free trappers of Oregon, had satis- 
fied me that none existed in the country. During an examina- 
tion of the lower Yakima, however, the old Indian guide who ac- 
companied me pointed out, on the left bank, a work which may 
possibly be considered as belonging to the same system, although 
being, so far as is known, a solitary one, it is somewhat question- 
able. The work consists of two concentric circles of earth about 
three feet high, with a ditch between them. Within are about 
twenty cellars situated without apparent design, except economy 
of room. They are about thirty feet across and three feet deep, 
and the whole circle eighty yards in diameter. . . .Our guide, 
however, who was a great authority on such matters, declared 
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that it was made very long ago, by men of whom his people 
knew nothing. He added that there was no other like it. It is 
well posted for defence in Indian warfare, being on the edge of 
a terrace about fifteen feet high, a short distance from the river, 
and flanked on either side by a gully." 


YAKIMA DAYS 
(Continued from Vol. XIX., page 51.) 


There is no need to dwell here upon the immediate conse- 
quences of the massacre of the Whitmans. ‘The captive Ameri- 
cans were rescued by the intervention of Peter Skene Odgen, 
chief factor of the Hudson's Bay Co, at Fort Vancouver, who as- 
sembled the chiefs at Fort Walla Walla, at which the Bishop 
and his clergy were invited to be present. By the force of his 
personality Ogden managed to obtain the release of all the prison- 
ers, 62 in number, who were returned in safety to the fort on 
December 31 and January 1.' 


Thoughout the whole of the period, the Oblates had been 
quietly conducting their work among the Yakima Indians. While 
they were employed in building their house at St. Rose, Aourrhai, 
another chief of the tribe living several days march away paid 
them a visit. At his request, Brother Blanchet accompanied him 
for three entire days to the home of the tribe, where Brother 
Verbey joined them a week later. Here they built a second mis- 
sion on the banks of the Mnassatas brook, dedicated to “The 
Immaculate Conception." It appears to have lasted until 1856 
when it was burned by the Indians, as is shown by a claim 
registered in the year 1872. 

The Bishop at Walla Walla seeing that a crisis was at hand, 
decided to ordain his candidates for Holy Orders, and raised 
Messrs. Chirouse and Pandosy through the various orders of 
sub-deacon, deacon and priesthood, all being done in eight days. 
The sacraments were conferred in the house at Fort Walla Walla 
which served as a chapel, dining room, recreation room and 
dormitory combined. ‘They were so poorly equipped that it was 
necessary to borrow a white night shirt from Mr. McBean, the 
manager of the fort to serve as an alb. 

Thus on January 2 the party at the fort were all ready to 
meet whatever might befall them. Rumours were now rife that 
the Americans were sending volunteer forces to avenge the 
murders and fears were entertained lest the Indians might make 
an effort to regain the prisoners, partly to hold them as hostages, 
and also since it was said that the Indians regarded the coming 


1. T. C. Elliott, Peter Skene Ogden, Fur Trader. 
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the Camp des Ciaies that certain chiefs mentioned by name had 
resolved "not to unite themselves with the Cayuses but to re- 
of the volunteers as a breach of faith on the part of Ogden. 
He however had truly said that he had no power to prevent the 
Americans from sending the forces, and refused to make any 
agreement on that point. For safety therefore, it was decided to 
take the rescued prisoners down the river to Oregon City, but 
in spite of all the diligence of Ogden, it was two o'clock be- 
fore the boats could start down stream, barely an hour before 
fifty Cayuses came to kill Mr. Spalding. Bishop Blanchet and 
Fr. Ricard accompanied the boats at the invitation of Mr. Ogden, 
while Fathers Chirouse and Pandosy, as they may now be called, 
resumed their work in the Yakima valley. Fr. Brouillet and 
Mr. Rousseau also returned to St. Anne on the Umatilla, hav- 
ing promised the Cayuses that they would remain with their con- 
verts as long as pease was preserved. 

The Chief of the Yakimas during these years was Ka-mi-a- 
kin, described by A. J. Splawn as the "Last hero of the Yakimas." 
A highly intelligent and intellectual man, Theodore Winthrop de- 
scribes him in these words: 


"Enter then upon the scene Kamaiakan, chiefest of Yakimas. He 
was a tall, large man, very dark, with a massive square face and 
grave reflective look. "Without the senatorial coxcombry of Ow- 
hi, his manner was strikingly distinguished, quiet and dignified. 
He greeted the priests as a Kaiser might a Papal Legate. To me 
as their friend he gave his hand with a gentlemanly word of 
welcome." Had he thrown in his lot with the Cayuses now, it 
is hard to say how much history might have been changed. The 
white setlers would certainly have been wiped out entirely. What 
action the U. S. government would have taken under those cir- 
cumstances, and what the outcome would have been, is pure con- 
jecture. He declined to assist and that in face of threats of re- 
prisals from the disappointed Cayuse ambassadors, and in this 
he was assisted by the newly arrived missionaries. It was not 
until 1855 that he changed his mind, rallied his forces and made 
a last despairing bid for freedom from the all prevading presence 
of the white man. Seven years too late! 

On February 16, Brother Blanchet (not Bishop Blanchet as 
stated in the index to Victors Early Indian Wars of Oregon) 
wrote to the commanding officer of the volunteer forces from 


2. Theodore Winthrop, The Canoe and the Saddle. pp. 224-242. 
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main at rest upon their land." (Victor.) No similar letter was 
received from the Umatilla since Fr. Brouillet was compelled to 
abandon that mission upon the Cayuses declaring war upon the 
whites. They showed their displeasure by burning his house. 

The volunteer forces were out for war, and felt themselves 
hampered by the presence of a Peace Commission headed by Joel 
Palmer, who were anxious to obtain evidence and discuss the 
situation with the Indian chiefs. On March 14 the Oregon Leg- 
islature despatched J. Meek to Washington, D. C. and on March 
11 the Army and Peace Commission parted company. ‘The lat- 
ter left for The Dalles where they were joined by Mr. Brouillet 
and Mr. Rousseau en route for St. Paul, as well as Fr. Pandosy 
and Fr. Chirouse with the rest of the O. M. I. who were now 
compelled to quit their missions until the storm had blown over. 
The murder of Dr. Whitman had brought about, for the time 
being, a complete abandonment of all religious work outside such 
places as The Dalles or Oregon City. 

The Cayuse War now dragged on for two and a half years, 
and it was not until June 3rd, 1850, that the Whitman massacre 
was avenged and justice satisfied by the hanging of several mem- 
bers of the Cayuse tribe, who had been surrendered to the Amer- 
ican authorities in an effort to secure peace. It seems as though 
these men were handed over with the idea that they were to 
be hostages, whereas they were tried for murder and hanged. 
Most probably they had been actively participating in the war al- 
though perhaps not actually guilty of the murders. 

So far it has been necessary to consider the events connected 
with the establishment of the Catholic Missions as a whole, since 
otherwise it would hardly be possible to understand the subse- 
quent misfortunes of the Oblate Missionaries, who were not di- 
rectly concerned with the Indians who committed the massacre, 
but felt the full force of the blow that followed in the wake of 
the reaction. 

Bishop Blanchet remained at Oregon City the residence of 
his brother the Archbishop until Easter. In June 1848 he sought 
to return to his mission on the Umatilla, but was forbidden to 
do so by the Agent, Mr. Lee. A notice was also issued for- 
bidding the erection by any denomination of any buildings until 
the presence of the U. S. troops rendered it safe to do so. The 
Bishop therefore remained at The Dalles, which was within his 
own diocease, and established there a mission of St. Peter. “He 
remained there until the first part of October 1850, when he 
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received the briefs from Rome erecting the new diocese of Nis- 
qually, and transferring him to that See. (May 31, 1850). In 
the meantime the Archbishop of Oregon City received a brief 
of the same date to the effect that the administration of the 
diocese of Walla Walla, together with the districts of Colville 
and Fort Hall, was placed in his hands. "Thus the Oblates, East 
and West of the Cascades, became subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop until July 29, 1853, when the diocese of Walla 
Walla was suppressed, and the whole of the then Territory of 
Washington formed the diocese of Nisqually, except the south- 
eastern part. The diocese of Nisqually originally was only west 
of the Cascades. Thus a further change for the Oblates took 
place and they were again under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
who had obtained them in 1847, although the diocese was dif- 
ferent. An exemption however is to be made of Father Chirouse 
who had his mission near to Walla Walla in the south-eastern 
part. Bishop Blanchet took possession of his new diocese at St. 
Francis Xavier's Mission, Cowlitz, October 27, 1850, and fixed 
his residence at Fort Vancouver."? 


On June 14, 1848, Fr. Ricard, the Superior of the Oblates 
established a Provincial House on Puget Sound at Budd’s Inlet. 
'The promontory where the house stood is still called Priest Point. 
It was placed under the patronage of "St. Joseph of New Market" 
which later was changed to "St. Joseph d'Olympia," it being 
about a mile north of Olympia, the future legislative centre of 
the new Territory of Washington in 1853. "New Market" it may 
be explained was the name first given to the place now called 
Tumwater, where Michael Simmons and his party of 31, un- 
yoked their oxen in October 1845, the first American settlers on 
Puget Sound. Here, at St. Joseph d'Olympia, Fr. Ricard and 
Brother Blanchet made their headquarters. The outcry against 
the Catholics which had been dying down was fanned into flame 
again by the report from Lieut. Rodgers of the seizure of am- 
munition at The Dalles, intended for the Jesuit fathers, and stat- 
ing that these priests were inflaming the Indians against the 
Americans. ‘This misrepresentation did a great deal of harm to 
the Catholics, and it was long before the public accepted the ex- 
planation given by Fr. Accolti. S.J. that the ammunition was 
merely intended for his four missions, which depended for their 
very existence upon hunting.* 


3. Letter from Fr. J. Delannoy, Sept. 12, 1927. 
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Frs. Pandosy and Chirouse returned to their Yakima mis- 
sions about October 1848, but owing to the edicts of the Agent, 
they had to remain very quietly, merely dwelling among the In- 
dians. Ill feeling still ran very high, so much so that a petition 
was introduced into the Legislature to expel the Catholic clergy 
from the country, but was defeated.’ 

During the winter Pandosy dwelt at Wa-ne-pe in the Mok- 
see Valley under the protection of Owhi, while for the same per- 
iod Chirouse was protected by Ka-mi-a-kin, the son-in-law to 
Ow-hi. In the spring of 1850 Wi-e-mash-et a son of Ow-hi, told 
his father that he would kill “the black-gown" if he did not take 
him away, so Ow-hi took Pandosy to live with his own people 
sometimes in the Selah valley and at other times on Nanum 
Creek, where he built a log house in 1850. 

In the meantime, in the spring of 1849, Pandosy and Chirouse 
had built the mission of St. Joseph at Saralpas, authorized by the 
Bishop the previous October (1848) but apparently not un- 
dertaken until the following spring. This appears to have been 
abandoned in 1852 when Chirouse was sent to reopen the secular 
mission of St. Anne on the Umatilla among the Cayuses, which , 
had been closed since its abandonment at the outbreak of the 
Cayuse war. 

Several other missions established at various places of a 
temporary character at the winter or summer quarters of the 
Indians to suit their convenience for the time being. 

In 1851 Pandosy was joined by Fr. D'Herbomez who had 
come from France in 1850 and had spent a year at the provincial 
House in order to learn the language. They remained together 
for three years. In 1852 Fr. Chirouse left for St. Anne and Fr. 
Pandosy and D'Herbomez removed the Mission of St. Joseph 
at Saralpas, called by the Indians Al-e-she-cas, and established 
in its place the better known mission of the same name on the 
Ahtanum. Like its predecessor, this mission was built on the 
north side of the Yakima river, but considerably above, or nearer 
the downflow of the river from the Cascades. It was near Tam- 
pico, the home camp of Kamiakin. (Fr. O'Sullivan of Yakima.) 

The chief had gardens that were celebrated in their day, and 
he had introduced a system of irrigation several years before 


white settlers came into the district.” 
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Here the two missionaries were visited in the summer of 
1853 by Theodore Winthrop, a visit which has already been 
referred to. “A strange and unlovely spot for religion to have 
chosen for its home of influence" he writes. “It needed all the 
transfiguring power of sunset to make the desolate scene endur- 
able.......Only ardent hermits would banish themselves to such a 
hermitage. The missionary spirit or the military religious disci- 
pline must be very positive which sends men to such unattractive 
heathen as these, to a field of labour far away from any con- 
tact with civilization, where no exalting result of converted multi- 
tudes can be hoped for......The mission was a hut like structure 
of abode clay, plastered upon a frame of stick. It stood near the 
stony bed of the Atinam. The sun was setting as we came down 
into the valley, that moment abandoned by the sunlight. My In- 
dians launched forward. to pay their friendly greetings to the 
priests. But I observed them quickly pause, walk their horses, 
and noiselessly dismount. As I drew near a sound of reverent 
voices met me—vespers at this station in the wilderness. ‘Three 
souls worshipping in the rude chapel attached to the house. It 
was rude indeed—a cell of clay—but the sense of the Divine 
Presence was there, not less than in many a dim old cathedral 
far away...Vespers ended, the missionaries coming forth from 
their service welcomed me with quiet cordiality. Visits from 
men not savages were rare to them as are angels visits to world- 
lings. In winter they resided at a station on the Yakima in the 
plains, eastward.  Atinam was their summer abode, when the 
copper coloured lambs of their flock were in the mountains, pluck- 
ing berries in the dells, catching crickets on the slopes....."* 

The winter residence referred to was that of the Immaculate 
Conception no doubt. Winthrop continues: “The good fathers 
were lodged with more than conventual simplicity. Discomfort 
and often privation were the laws of missionary life in this lone- 
ly spot. It was camp life with none of the excitement of camp. 
Drearily monotonous went the days of these pioneers. There 
was little intellectual exercise to be had except to construct a 
vocabulary of the Yakima dialect, a hardly more elaborate ma- 
chine for working out thought than the babbling Chinook 
jargon......" 

And even this redeeming feature of the savagery of their 
life was nearly lost to Fr. Pandosy and the world. One of the 
tragic consequences of the burning of the mission in 1855 was 
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the destruction of this vocabulary and grammar. Fortunately 
elsewhere there was a translation made some time previously, 
which although unrevised and incomplete, was all that remained, 
and was published in Shea's Library of American Linguistics in 
1862. (Translated by George Gibbs and J. G. Shea. New York 
Cramoisy Press, 1862). ‘The errors which Winthrop makes in 
his otherwise charming description, refer rather to Europe and 
the birthplaces of the two priests. He calls them Jesuits, while 
they are Oblates, but such details call for no further comment. 

What is more to the point is that during these years of out- 
ward peace a fire is smouldering deep in the hearts of the In- 
dians and particularly that of Kamiakin. The cause of their ill 
will was the increasing number of white settlers on their land. 
The Indians did not resent the coming of the fur traders and 
were glad to exchange such skins as they had for needed articles 
which the traders carried, writes Splawn. The Missionaries also 
were well received and protected since they only came to tell 
of the Great Spirit and point out the trail to the world beyond. 
It was the Koo-ya-wow-culth, (white settler) whom they did 
not want at all. He was the dreaded one. In the long ago a 
few of their greatest prophets in visions had foretold the com- 
ing of these people who would wrest from them their land."? 

That their fears were correct, we need not now be told. 
Moreover, they had additional cause for anxiety from another 
source. In 1853 Lieut. G. B. McClellan arrived with a party of 
men to explore the country on behalf of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. At St. Joseph's Mission, McClellan met Father Pandosy 
and Kamiakin, and discussed the situation with them leaving the 
latter despondent. Early in April Father Pandosy wrote a letter 
to Father Mesplie at The Dalles seriously commenting upon the 
state of unrest among the Indians. Mesplie showed the letter to 
Major Alvord of the Fourth Infantry who in turn reported it to 
his superior officer. For this act of common sense Major Alvord 
was reproved, and in time superceded. Both he and the mission- 
aries were regarded as being unnecessarily alarmed.'? 

Matters gradually grew worse. If the work of McClellan in 
1853 had caused mistrust, the rumours that spread prior to the 
coming of Governor Isaac I. Stevens, created an impression that 
he had been sent to take the country from them. This was not 
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lessened by the numerous treaties which Stevens made with the 
Indians, by which the tribes found themselves confined to cer- 
tain spaces, conceded to them under the name of Reserves, in 
return for a monetary consideration. Indians are nomadic by 
habit and instinct, and soon they felt that they had been per- 
suaded into a bargain which they could not carry out. They 
felt tricked, deceived, ill-used. 

During the summer of 1854 Stevens sent word to several 
important chiefs, desiring to hold a conference, to talk over the 
purchase of lands. Kamiakin sought the advise of Fr. Pandosy, 
who said, "It is as I feared. The whites will take your country 
as they have taken other countries from the Indians. I come 
from the land of the white man far to the east where the peo- 
ple are thicker than the grass on the hills. While there are only 
a few here now, others will come with each year until your coun- 
try will be over run with them, you and your lands will be taken 
and your people driven from their homes. It has been so with 
other tribes; it will be so with you. You may fight and delay 
for a time this invasion, but you cannot avert it. I have lived 
many summers with you and baptised a great number of your 
people into the faith. I have learned to love you. I cannot ad- 
vise you or help you. I wish I could." 

"Mounting his horse the chief rode back to his village," 
says Splawn. “What passed through his mind that time can 
only be surmised. Was it then that he worked out his plan for 
a confederacy of all the red men west of the Rocky Mountains 
for a last stand against the hated white race." 

As a result of Stevens message the Grande Ronde Council 
of the Indians was held, the most noted gathering of red men 
in the old Oregon Territory. It lasted five days and was opposed 
to making treaties. 

The priests had other causes for uneasiness besides the dis- 
affection amongst the Indians. Among the papers of Fr. Brouillet 
there was found a letter written by Fr. D'Herbomez on August 
28, 1854 from "Attanem Camp des Yakimas" complaining against 
the action of the Indian agent Bolon in exciting the Indians 
against the priests, and also exciting the Americans against them. 
Later on, at the time of the Yakima rising, Fr. Ricard found 
it necessary to draw the attention of the authorities to matters 
of this kind, but without any redress. 


11. Splawn, Ka-mi-akin, the Last Hero of the Yakimas. pp. 20, 22. 
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Later in the year 1854 Father D'Herbomez left the mission 
and went to reside at the Provincial House at Olympia. His 
place was taken by Fr. Durieu who arrived in November, while 
his companion Fr. Peter Richard was sent to the Cayuses. 


'The great event which apparently precipitated the wars which 
broke out so soon afterwards, took place on May 24th 1855, 
when the Great Council at Walla Walla was held. Governor 
Stevens met the Indian chiefs and drew up a treaty, which was 
signed and sealed by the chiefs in the presence of a number of 
witnesses. ‘These included, besides the Governor, Joel Palmer 
the superintendent of Indian Affairs, O. T., Mie. Cles. Pandosy 
O. M. I. and C. Chirouse. O. M. L' The actual signing took 
place on severa] days. ‘The Council lasted for some time, tak- 
ing several days to assemble and several more for deliberation. 


What thoughts actually were passing through the minds of 
such men as Kamiakin cannot be known. They signed a treaty 
to which they were known to be unalterably opposed, yet the 
whites took the signing as a token of peace. That much seems 
to be certain, and on August 15. Fr. Brouillet was appointed 
Diocesan Administrator while the Bishop left on diocesan busi- 
ness and his visit "ad limina" to Rome. The Archbishop of 
Oregon City left in the fall for South America to procure help 
for his diocese. "They evidently had no suspicion of what was 
so soon to occur. As to the vexed question as to whether the 
treaty making of Governor Stevens was the cause of the out- 
break, there is undoubted evidence that the seeds of war had 
been sown long before the governor came to the country. Fires 
of discontent had been smouldering and the warning signals had 
been given by the missionaries at a far earlier date, but the gov- 
ernment refused to be warned. ‘The treaties seem to have been 
the straws that broke the overburdened Indians back. ‘Then, and 
not until then perhaps did they realize how completely they were 
in the toils of the white man and the flame broke out. 


On September 20th, only a few months after the signing 
of the treaty the Agent, A. J. Bolon, was murdered, while alone 
save for a few Indians. He was on his return from a visit to 
Kamiakin at the Ahtanum Valley. Rumours that small parties 
of Americans had been cut off and murdered caused him to go 
direct to the fountain head and enquire of the chief as to the 
truth or otherwise of these rumours. What transpired is un- 
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certain. ‘There were no white witnesses, but he was slain be- 
fore he reached his return destination. Bancroft makes a mis- 
take in saying that the mission of St. Joseph on the Ahtanum 
where Kamiakin's home was situated, was temporarily in charge 
of Fr. Brouillett, in the absence of Fr. Pandosy. Brouillet was 
at this time Diocesan Administrator and would have but little 
time for staying at a mission of the Oblates. He is confused 
with Father Durieu, who was there alone at that time. Fr. Pan- 
dosy had gone to Olympia, as is shown by correspondence be- 
tween Fr. Ricard and the acting governor Mason, from which 
it appears that Pandosy had arrived at Olympia on September 22 
and stayed until the 26th. His object was to inform His Excel- 
lency that Kamiakin was stirring up the Indians against the 
Americans. In this interview Brother Blanchet acted as in- 
terpreter. In his absence Fr. Durieu remained at the Ahtanum 
as he tells Fr. Ricard who was with Fr. Chirouse at the Cayuse 
Mission, in a letter dated September 30. He adds that he has 
been sick but was then better. Pandosy had not yet returned 
from Olympia although he had been expected back for two days. 
Two hours earlier an Indian had come from the mountains to 
tell him that Americans had killed Father Pandosy and three 
Indian companions. “For my part I am between life and death. 
When I returned to the Camp of the Cayuses, the Indians had 
formed a plot to kill the priest, seize the powder, burn his house, 
and if the Americans came to avenge the deed, to declare war 
ONE BAS I can say that since the meeting at Walla Walla all the 
savages can dream of nothing but war, and that it would be be- 
gun with our deaths. Has war commenced? I know nothing. 
Pardon my writing. I am writing on Sunday night by the light 
of a candle with a trembling hand. .... Your humble brother 
Durieu.” (Letters and quotations from Fr. Delannoy, Bellingham). 

The murder of Bolon was a direct challenge to authority, 
and was at once taken up. Fifty soldiers were sent to the camp 
of the Yakimas to arrest certain individuals suspected of murder- 
ing Americans. Every day fresh proofs appeared of a vast plot 
at the head of which was Kamiakin. On October 3, Major Haller 
set out for the Yakima country but underestimating the character 
of his foe, was repulsed. 


On his return from Olympia Father Pandosy found all the 
Indians in arms. After the repulse of Major Haller, the father 
tried to quell their jubilation with a speech on the terrible results 
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of war and the advantages of peace. The Indians made him write 
a letter on October 6th making proposals, to be sent to the 
military authorities. ‘The messenger returned with the letter be- 
ing unable to find the soldiers. Pandosy kept it for future use, 
sending a copy to Fr. Ricard who wrote to Brouillet “You will 
find enclosed a copy of a letter which the savages made Fr. 
Pandosy write to the soldiers and the Americans. ‘The letter sent 
by that diplomat however was more courteous, for Fr. Pandosy 
seeing that the matter was pressing, and not knowing whether 
there would be any who could understand French among the 
troops at The Dalles, condensed what the savages had told him 
to write and did his best to put it into English. . ... " "This let- 
ter was afterwards found at the abandoned Mission on the Ahta- 
num by Major Rains. Public opinion at this time was very bit- 
ter against the Catholics, as has already been referred to. The 
missionaries were in a cleft stick as it were. "There were two 
factions among the Indians. Those who were Christians and de- 
voted to the priests on the one hand, and the larger number who 
allowed their bitterness against the whites to overcome their al- 
legiance to the priests, or who had not yet come under their 
influence. These were daily growing in numbers and influence 
and becoming more threatening and hostile. As yet however the 
priests could keep a large number from actively participating in 
war. 

Similarly among the whites, the settlers seeing the priests liv- 
ing among the Indians and attending their councils and acting as 
their intermediaries, were more than ever convinced that they 
were aiders and abettors in the uprising. They spoke against 
the priests openly in the streets of Olympia saying that Fr. Ric- 
ard and his clergy ought to be hanged. On October 12, Fr. 
Ricard wrote to Acting Governor Mason protesting against this 
unfair treatment. He pointed out that the priests had at all 
times been on the side of the authorities. They had kept the 
Indians from joining in outbreaks on previous occasions, for 
instance the Cayuse wars, and had given warnings to the gov- 
ernment through Fr. Chirouse and Pandosy which had not been 
heeded. Even at the time that Bolon was murdered Pandosy was 
with Mason himself, a fact which he could hardly have forgot- 
ten, warning him against Kamiakin. He requested therefore that 
a public notification should be issued reassuring the populace 
about the good behaviour of the priests and their loyalty to the 
State. Mason made reply that such a step was unnecessary. On 
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December 1 after the disaster feared by Fr. Ricard had taken 
place he wrote again to Mason reminding him of his earlier com- 
munications and pointed out the consequences that Mason's re- 
fusal to act had entailed. He continued “M. Governor. I guard 
myself carefully against making you responsible for what hap- 
pened at the Mission of the Yakimas, but it is not the less to be 
regretted that you did not take my advice and make things clear 
to the public which would have removed the prejudices and 
probably have prevented the evil deeds which you deplore as 
UCT res faeces " (From:Fr. Delannoy). ‘The Rev. Father 
Thomas O.M.I. in a sketch of Brother (later Father) George 
Blanchet, records that during an attack upon the Americans by 
the Indians, one of the former took aim at one of the priests 
“You see that bullet in my gun” he said to an Alsatian who was 
next to him in the ranks. “That is for the priest’? “You 
see the bullet in my gun” replied the Alsatian, “if you do that, 
it is for you.”*8 The regular troops in no way participated in 
this prejudice and throughout the war were on the whole on 
friendly terms with the missionaries, while for some time Fr. 
Pandosy was chaplain in the field. 

Thus torn between the friendly and unfriendly Indians, the 
volunteers who sought to destroy the missions and the regular 
forces who felt that an injustice was being done to the priests 
and Indians alike, the missionaries clung to their duties as long 
as possible. 


From Olympia their Superior Fr. Ricard wrote to Pandosy 
and Durieu on October 12 bidding them withdraw from their 
missions until good order was restored. Where they were he 
did not know and so sent the letter under cover to Fr. Brouillet 
at Fort Vancouver to be forwarded to them. They were bidden 
to go by way of The Dalles and not to go by the mountains, 
and to make for Fort Vancouver. In all probability they never 
got the letter. Events altogether beyond their control took them 
by ways little dreamed of by their Superior when he penned the 
order to withdraw. 


After Major Haller’s repulse Major Rains took the field re- 
inforced by the Washington Volunteers. He marched for the 
Yakima country on October 30. Several companies of volun- 
teers were anticipating the somewhat dilatory regular forces. 
October 20 the Puget Sound Mounted Volunteers reported them- 
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selves at Steilacoom. On October 23 Eaton's Company of Rangers 
were formed. On November 4 Nesmith with the Oregon Vol- 
unteers overtook and accompanied the Major's troops. 

The objective of all these forces was the Mission of Father 
Pandosy on the Ahtanum, which could be reached by two differ- 
ent routes. Since the military saw fit to take the longer way, 
the Indians with all their belongings were able to make an easy 
escape. As they passed through the valley parallel with the 
river a large war party was seen on the other bank. The wa- 
ter was cold, deep and swift. Only Sheridan’s Dragoons got 
across, the enemy fleeing away over the hills to safety. As the 
troops passed through the defile, the Indians gradually evacuated 
the country, only one old man being encountered.  Sheridan's 
account of what occurred is worth quoting in full: “As we passed 
slowly and cautiously through the canyon the Indians ran rapidly 
away, and when we reached the farther end they had entirely 
disappeared from our front except one old fellow, whose lame 
horse prevented him from keeping up with the main body. This 
presented an opportunity for gaining results which all thought 
should not be lost. So our guide, an Indian named, 'Cut Mouth 
John' seized upon it and giving hot chase soon overtook the poor 
creature whom he speedily killed without much danger to himself, 
for the fugitive was armed with an old Hudson's Bay flint lock 
horse pistol which could not be discharged. ‘Cut Mouth John’s’ 
engagement began and ended the fighting on this occasion and 
much disappointment followed, Nesmith's mounted force and my 
dragoons being particularly disgusted because they had not been 
given a ‘chance’. During the remainder of the day we cautiously 
followed the retiring foe, and late in the evening went into camp, 
a short distance from Father Pandoza's mission, where we were 
to await a small column of troops under Captain Maloney of the 
Fourth Infantry, that was to join us from Steilacoom by way 
of the Natchez Pass and from which no tidings as yet had been 
received. 

“Next morning the first thing that I saw as I put my head 
out from my blankets, was 'Cut Mouth John' already mounted 
and parading himself through the camp. The scalp of the In- 
dian he had despatched the day before was tied to the cross bar 
of his bridle bit, the hair dangling almost to the ground, and 
John was decked out in the sacred vestments of Father Pandoza, 
having long before anyone was stirring in camp ransacked the 
log cabin at the Mission in which the good man lived. John was 
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at all times a most repulsive individual, a part of his mouth hav- 
ing been shot away in a fight with Indians near Walla Walla 
some years before, in which a Methodist missionary had been 
killed, but his revolting personal appearance was now worse than 
ever and the sacriligious use of Father Pandoza's vestments, 
coupled with the ghastly scalp that hung from his bridle, so 
turned opinion against him, that he was soon captured, dis- 
mounted and his parade brought to an abrupt close, and I 
doubt whether he ever afterwards quite reinstated himself in the 
good graces of the command.’’** 


It was the opinion of Father Ricard that the unfortunate 
Indian who was thus killed was a brave young man named Remi, 
twenty years of age, who was thought to have been in charge 
at the mission, or who might have stayed to learn if there were 
any reply to the letter left upon the table there Father D’Her- 
bomez and others however feared that the victim was Brother 
Surel, who at that time could not be accounted for. Such how- 
ever was not the case. It was about November 10th that the 
combined forces of regulars and volunteers encamped near the 
Mission of St. Joseph on the Ahtanum. ‘The Mission had been 
plundered by the disaffected Indians before the troops arrived, as 
well as by “Cut Mouth John,” and little of value had been left, 
save a herd of pigs which the fathers had accumulated. The 
buildings of the mission consisted of a log house of considerable 
size, which had been used for a school and a church, with a 
smaller building where the priests lived. Kamiakin had a dwelling 
close by as well. . It was quite evident that the place had only 
been recently abandoned when the troops arrived. There was 
a fire still smouldering upon the hearth and the clock was tick- 
ing, while the mission cats were going about their business as 
usual. (Letter from Fr. Mesplie). On the table lay a letter 
“in English” written on October 6th by Father Pandosy in the 
name of Kamiakin, making overtures of peace on his own terms.'* 
Major Rains replied in terms of war, dating his letter “Head- 
quarters Yakima Expedition. Roman Catholic Mission. No- 
vember. 13. 1855." 

The next day. November 14th while some of the volunteers 
were engaged in digging the potato patch in the mission garden, 
they uncovered a half keg of powder which had been buried 
there. They were infuriated at what they considered evidence 
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that the priests were supplying the enemy with ammunition, 
whereas, as Sheridan points out, the powder “had been buried 
in the garden by the good father to prevent the hostile Indians 
from getting it to use against the whites."!* 

At once the destruction of the mission was determined up- 
on. A quantity of dry wood was placed in all the buildings and 
in a few minutes the whole settlement was reduced to ashes. It 
must be recorded that the officers and troops who were in camp 
were not aware of what was being done. In a letter to the As- 
sistant-Adjudant-General of the Army, dated at Fort Vancouver 
Dec. 13, 1855, General Wool expressed his regret at the destruc- 
tion of the Yakima mission by the volunteers." This however 
merely exonerated the army, and did not materially assist the 
mission. In the Journal of William Charles Painter, published 
in the Washington Historical Quarterly (vol. 15 no. 1.) under 
date November 14, 1855 is the following terse entry: 

"Fair but cold. Lay in camp. Went to the mission and burned 
it Got turnips and cabbages." 
Brief but to the point! 


As the troops advanced the Indians retreated, carrying with them 
Father Pandosy, practically a prisoner. Where he was no one 
knew. Father Chirouse, who at that time was still unmolested and 
presumably at St. Anne on the Umatilla, wrote to Fr. Ricard on 
November 18 “All the country is on fire. One only hears of 
battles, murders, plunderings, burnings... . As yet none of us 
have been killed, but we do not know from day to day. I do 
not know how many times yet our lives will be saved. The bad 
savages call us the allies of the Americans and plan evil projects. 
I have not been able to get any news of our other Fathers. 
Rumour has it that Father Pandosy has been killed. Several 
people say so. Can it be true? For fifteen days I have not 
slept. Shall I be able to sleep tonight any better? Pray for us." 


Father Pandosy however was not killed, but details of what 
happened to him are lacking. There is no record available on the 
coast for this period. In a letter written some years later, on 
June 24. 1858, he writes most tantalisingly: “I shall not in this 
letter write about the beginning of the hostilities nor about my 
miraculous escape and my arrival at Colville. You are perfectly 
aware of the facts already." 

Piecing together such fragments of information as may be 
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had, we find that he was carried away from the mission by the 
Indians on November'? and later managed to make his escape 
into the forest where he subsisted for many weeks upon roots and 
berries, until he was able to make his way to the Jesuit fathers 
at the Kettle Falls near Spokane. (Told to Mrs. Kruger Oliver. 
by Fr. Pandosy). He had reached this place of refuge by Jan- 
urary 1856, since while Gov. Stevens was passing through the 
country of the Spokanes, he met him there with Fr. Durieu and 
Brother Surel, and passed the news on to Fr. Ricard. (Letter 
from Fr. Ricard to Fr. Brouillet Febr. 1 1856.) The latter heard 
from the missing priests by way of Fort Langley and Victoria, 
but they did not get any letters from himself. He urged them 
to take advantage of that route to join him at Olympia, but they 
do not seem to have heard from him nor acted upon the order. 

The volunteer forces were disbanded during the summer and 
by September 10 the regular troops were in sole control under 
the command of Col. Wright who had been assigned to the Co- 
lumbia river district in January. Gov. Stevens was still seeking 
to make treaties with the savages, but without much success. 
Fr. Ricard wrote to Bishop de Mazenod at Marseilles on June 6 
1856: “News of death without ceasing..... We do not yet know 
what we shall have to do in the future for these unhappy mis- 
sions. At one moment we experience the joy of thinking that 
peace is about to be declared. But after a conference which 
was held here yesterday in our house near Olympia between the 
authorities and two deputies of the Yakimas we have nearly des- 
paired. The government asks too much we think, and the sav- 
ages will never accept the conditions which they propose. Human- 
ly speaking there is no remedy for the situation. . . . . 7? Soon 
after Father Pandosy had arrived at Colville he received a letter 
from the Indian agent, dictated by Gov. Stevens forbidding him 
to return to the Yakima country upon any pretext. This was a 
severe blow to the father who had been planning to return to his 
charges in the spring. He began to form a scheme whereby he 
might see them without disobeying the governor’s orders. An- 
other letter however came from Fr. D'Herbomez, presumably in 
the name of Fr. Ricard, the superior, bidding him stay at Col- 
ville until further orders. He resigned himself to fate, praying 
and waiting. A release was soon found for him. A Yakima 
chief arrived at Colville and gave him an account of the arrival 
- 718. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, pp. 61-64. 


19. Ortolan, Oentennial History of the O. M. I., p. 320. 
Splawn, Ka-mi-akin, the Last Hero of the Yakimas. 
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of Col. Wright and the regular forces, with offers of peace. "Are 
these offers sincere" he asked the father. He was assured that 
Col. Wright represented the President, and through him spoke 
to the Big American Chief. Two days later the chief returned 
to Col. Wright with a letter from Fr. Pandosy. The colonel was 
much displeased to hear of the order of Stevens, and as he needed 
an interpreter who was capable of convincing the Indians, he sent 
the chief back to Colville with an invitation to Pandosy to visit 
the camp and meet the colonel. “Next day" writes Father Pan- 
dosy, “we left Colville and three days later I was at headquarters 
60 or 70 miles on horseback a day. Peace was concluded, and the 
Indians rejoiced to see their priest again amongst them." 

The colonel agreed to the reconciled Indians staying at the 
place to fish and later to return to the Yakima country. Teias, 
Ow-hi's brother and father-in-law to Kamiakin, was among the 
number. 

Denys NELSON. 
(To be continued) 


DOCUMENTS 
Army Officers Report on Indian War and Treaties 


O. W. Hoop, Major of the 7th Infantry, United States 
Army, at Vancouver Darracks, Washington, has found a most in- 
teresting report in a "Letters Sent" book at the Post Headquar- 
ters and has had it copied on account of the light it throws on 
the troubled history of the time of Indian wars and treaties. 

In 1857, Edward Furste, Public.Printer of Washington Ter- 
ritory, issued a book of 406 pages and index containing “Mes- 
sage of the Governor of Washington Territory. Also the cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of War, Major Gen. Wool, the 
officers of the Regular Army and of the Volunteer Service of 
Washington Territory." ‘That book has been one of the prime 
sources of information on the Indian wars. This recently found 
report is not found in that book. Of course it could not have 
been included as it was sent from Fort Vancouver to Headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. Governor Stevens and his officers sup- 
plied for the book only such letters, orders and documents as 
passed through their own hands. 

However, in checking over the old book there was found, 
on pages 155-156, a letter showing that Governor Stevens had 
had some correspondence with the writer of this document. The 
letter is as follows: 

“Headquarters, Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
May 19, 1856. 
“To His Excellency, Isaac I. Stevens 
Governor of Washington: 

*Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of the 18th instant, reguesting me to approve your 
requistion on the military storekeeper at this post for howitzers, 
rifles, amunition, etc. 

“In reply, I have to say that it will be impossible for me to 
grant the authority desired. My instructions from the Major 
General commanding the department on the subject of issuing 
arms, etc., to troops not in the service of the United States, are 
positive, and I cannot depart from them.*** 

“In case of any descent upon this portion of the territory, my 
command will do all in its power for the safety and protection 
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of the citizens and property, and will co-operate with the troops 
of the territory as far as practicable. 
"My command consists of one company, and a few recruits. 
A company of the 9th infantry left here on Thursday last to join 
the command of Colonel Wright. 
“I am, sir, with much respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. Morris 
Lt. Col. 4th Infantry, Com. Post. 


"P. S.—It may be proper to state that there are no mountain 
howtzers here for the use of the post, all having been forwarded 
some time since, to Fort Dalles, and I am informed by the ord- 
nance officer that there are but rifles enough for the troops in 
the district." 

The asterisks at the end of the second paragraph indicate 
that a part of the letter thought to be irrelevant was omitted. 

The correspondence between Governor Stevens and Major 
General John E. Wool is crisp to say the least of it. The Gov- 
ernor's son, General Hazard Stevens, in his Life of General Isaac 
I. Stevens uses plain language in condemning the attitude of Gen- 
eral Wool. It is well known that General Wool had a fine career 
in the army during the Mexican War and later during the first 
two years of the Civil War for which he was signally honored. 
During the Indian wars in the Northwest he took a positive stand 
against the citizen soldiers and civil authorities. His service in 
command of the Department of the Pacific ended in 1857, prob- 
ably before Colonel Morris's report reached his office. From the 
other published correspondence, it is not likely that he would 
have approved the Colonel's suggestions about the treaties. He 
was succeeded by General Newman S. Clarke who adopted a 
different policy. Governor Stevens was elected Delegate to 
Congress. The Northwestern Indians were severely defeated by. 
Colonel George Wright and by the volunteers under Colonel B. 
F. Shaw, after which Delegate Stevens had the pleasure of see- 
ing all his treaties ratified by the Senate on one day, March 8, 
1859. 

The principal participants in the events concerned have 
passed away. ‘Those who now undertake to study the Indian 
wars and treaties in the Northwest would do well to consider 
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the investigations and report by Colonel Morris as the wars were 
being brought to a close and before the treaties were ratified. 
EDITOR. 
Report by Colonel Morris 
Headquarters Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
November 7, 1857 

Major 

Pursuant to the instructions received from the Headquarters 
the Department I proceeded to Puget Sound and made a thorough 
examination into the affairs pertaining to our own Indians, and 
also the facts connected with the encroachments upon our terri- 
tory of what are called “Northern Indians.” From this exami- 
nation I have the honor to submit the following report, and my 
views as to the means of defense necessary to be taken to pre- 
serve the present peaceful state existing. 


Upon my arrival at Olympia October 21, 1857, I had a long 
conversation with the Honorable C. H. Mason, the Secretary of 
the Territory, who has on several occasions acted as the Governor 
of the Territory and is probably as well acquainted with the In- 
dian relations of the Territory as any person in it. From him I 
learned that at present all our Indians are perfectly quiet, and 
he anticipated no difficulty with them at present, and every Of- 
ficer and Citizen I conversed with on the subject were of the 
same opinion. 

Some few months ago there was a good deal of dissatisfac- 
tion among the tribes on the Sound which is due to the inaction 
of Congress in regard to the Treaties made with them by Gov- 
ernor Stevens in 1854. The following are the Treaties; 

Ist. A treaty was made December 26, 1853, by Governor 
Stevens in his capacity of Superintendent of Indian affairs with 
the “Nesqually” Indians, and various other small bands in their 
vicinity, which treaty has been ratified by Congress, and its pro- 
visions are being carried out with success, the Indians being per- 
fectly contended, and no apprehensions are entertained of their 
ever giving trouble again. 

2nd. A treaty known as the "Point Elliot Treaty" was made 
with the Indians on the east side of the Sound, including the 
country from Puyallup river to the 49 parallel of latitude, taking 
in the "Dwamish, Snohomish, Snoqualine, Scaget, Samish, Stil- 
aquamish, Lummi and Nooksacks" tribes of Indians. This treaty 
was made in January 1854, by Governor Stevens. 
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3rd. A treaty known as the "Point no Point" treaty was 
made by Gov. Stevens in January, 1854, with the Indians lo- 
cated on the west side of the Sound commencing at a point nearly 
opposite the town of Stilacoom and terminating at or near Dunge- 
ness on the Straits of Fuca. The tribes are the “Callams, Tchi- 
quni Kum? and Skokomish." 


4th. A treaty known as the “Cape Flattery Treaty” made 
in the same month by Gov. Stevens with the “Macans’? whose 
country is about Cape Flattery. 


Sth. A treaty was made in 1854? by Gov. Stevens at the 
mouth of the Quinalt or Quenaith, with the Indians of that vi- 
cinity. This includes all the Coast Indians from Grays Harbor 
to the country of the Macans. 


Of all the treaties enumerated above only one has been rati- 
fied, that with the Nesquallies, and these Indians are about the 
only ones on the Sound who were hostile during the late war. 
From the fact of their treaty being the only one acted upon, the 
other tribes are justly dissatisfed, they say that they remained 
perfectly friendly during the war and were promised pay for 
their lands and homes for themselves, as they have never received 
anything at all, and as the Whites are gradually encroaching up- 
on their country, they are justly afraid they will lose their coun- 
try altogether, and can put no faith in what is told them by the 
Agents of the Government. 


This is particularly the case in regard to the “Nooksacks” 
whose country is about Bellingham Bay, extending north to 
Mount Baker. This tribe of Indians is represented by Captain 
Pickett as being superior to the tribes on the Sound. They are 
mountain Indians, subsisting by the chase, and different altogether 
from those who live by fishing. Last summer a party of white 
men commenced cutting a road into their country, which caused 
a great deal of bad feeling among the Indians, and there is no 
doubt but what the Indians would have commenced hostilities, 
if the whites had not been induced to desist making the road 
by the influence of Col. Fitzhugh, the Agent at Bellingham Bay. 
Capt. Pickett also says that these Indians say that they have 
never made a treaty with the whites, that a few of their men 


1 Chimacum. 

2 Makahs. 

3 This treaty required two meetings, one at the mouth of the Quinault River on 
July 1, 1855, and a second in Olympia, on January 25, 1856. See Kappler, Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Vol. II., p. 121. This report mentions but five of the ten 
treaties negotiated by Governor Stevens. The other five were with tribes east of the 
Cascade Mountains. 
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were at the treaty when it was made but that they were not 
authorized by their nation to make any such terms as were made, 
and that if the treaty were to be ratified they would object to 
going on the reserve which is the large island near Bellingham 
Bay called “Lummi Island." "This objection of theirs arises from 
their mode of life, as they have always been accustomed to live 
by the chase, they cannot now make up their minds to go on a 
small (in comparison) island, where game is scarce and depend 
mostly for subsistance upon fishing. 

The ill feeling was confined to the tribes immediately on the 
Sound—the "Macans" and the Indians south have not manifested 
any bad feeling. The country about the “Quinalt” is represented 
as being very desirable for settlements, and will probably in a 
short time be occupied by the whites, then if their treaty is not 
acted upon the same trouble will occur there. 

The first thing to be done in my opinion, to preserve the 
peaceful relations now existing is to urge in the strongest man- 
ner the immediate action of Congress on these Treaties, either 
ratify them at once, and show the Indians that you intend to 
keep good faith with them, or if not ratified make new ones. 
With the "Nooksacks" perhaps it would be advisable to make 
a separate treaty and have a reservation laid out for them more 
congenial to their tastes and former habits of life. This I would 
recommend. At any rate some immediate steps should be tak- 
en to show the Indians that it is not the intention of the gov- 
ernment to take their lands without giving them a fair valuation 
for them. Unless this is done, and as soon as the whites tres- 
pass upon their country (which they will do) the Indians will 
get alarmed, and under the belief that their country will soon 
be overrun, go to war—and if they do, it will take a large force 
and a larger amount of money to bring it to a close. On the 
contrary if their treaties are confirmed and they see that the 
government intends to act fairly with them, the present condi- 
tion of affairs on the Sound will remain for a long time. I trust 
the General Comdg. may make such representations to the Dept. 
at Washington, as may induce the present Congress to act at once. 

As an instance of the idea the Indians get by the failure of 
Congress to act upon their treaties I was informed by Mr. Mason 
that when Gov. Stevens came to make a treaty with the "Chi- 
nooks, Cowlitz and Lower Columbia River" Indians, they utter- 
ly refused to treat giving as an excuse that a treaty which they 
had made some years before had never received any attention, 
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and they had no confidence in treaties, and would have nothing 
to do with them.* 


As regards the northern Indians there are none at all in our 
waters now nor have they made their appearance since the murder 
of Colonel Ebey on Whidby’s Island. I was at Victoria on Van- 
couver' Island and had a conversation with Governor Douglass 
who gave me the name of the tribe to which the murderers of 
Colonel Ebey belong. ‘These Indians are Russian Indians and 
live at a place called "Kooio" a short distance below Sitka and 
could be reached with ease. Gov. Douglass said there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining permission from the Russian authorities 
at Sitka to inflict such punishment upon them as would deter 
them from ever committing such outrages again. As the tribe 
is a large one it would be absolutely necessary to send a large 
force—at least 500 men—so that no failure could happen to the 
expedition. That they should be pursued and chastised for their 
outrages seem to me to be desirable and the sooner it is done 
the better. Gov. Douglass also informed me that no Indians of 
the British possessions had ever committed any outrages in our 
waters. I found though, that a great diversity of opinion exists 
as to this fact. Many Gentlemen residing in Puget Sound being 
decidedly of the opinion that outrages have been committed by 
British. Northern Indians. Gov. Douglass' information as to what 
tribe murdered Col. Ebey was sent from Fort Simpson where 
the murderes were seen to pass with the head of Col. Ebey. The 
party was led by the brother of an Indian who was killed in 
an engagement of the steamer Massachusetts with a party of these 
Indians several months ago at Port Gamble. To insure complete 
safety for our frontier from these Indians, there should be a 
swift steamer constantly cruising in our waters. Situated as 
our posts are these northern Indians can come down in their 
large canoes carrying from 75 to 100 warriors, commit their out- 
rages and clear out before anything is known, and you could 
never catch them with the present means of transportation. This 
steamer should be, in my opinion, a side-wheel steamer of 5 or 


4 On July 8 and 11, 1897, the present writer had published in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer two articles giving the history of the ten treaties negotiated by Governor 
Stevens. These articles prompted Judge James G. Swan to publish in the same paper 
on July 18, 1897, an extensive article on ‘‘The Chehalis River Indian Treaty.” Judge 
Swan, then living on Shoalwater (now Willapa) Bay, was invited to accompany Governor 
Stevens in an attempt to make a treaty with the Chehalis, Quinault and Chinook tribes. 
Being an interested participant, his article, though written forty years afterwards, is of 
importance. He states that not all the Indian delegates would sign the treaty but the 
main reason for failure was the fact that Tleyuk, son of Chief Karkowan, had brought 
liquor into the camp contrary to orders and the council was thereupon abandoned. The 
date of the council was February 25, 1855, and the place was on the farm of James 
Pilkington, on the south bank of the Chehalis River, about ten miles from Grays Harbor. 
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600 tons, well armed with howitzers, etc. and say one long gun, 
and 18 pounder, and should be under the orders of the Command- 
ing Officer of the District, so that troops could be put on board 
if necessary and sent wherever their presence might be required. 
The steamer in addition to the protection she would afford against 
foreign Indians would be of the greatest possible use as regards 
our own Indians as we could transport our troops from point 
to point, with facility and dispatch, and by being enabled to do 
so many difficulties would be prevented. The Mail Steamer is 
not always where you can get hold of her, if wanted, and as 
she has to carry the mails at certain times, could not be obtained 
without paying a large sum for her services. The necessity of a 
steamer is imperative, and if one attached to the army cannot 
be obtained now it is highly desirable that a Navy steamer should 
be sent. The presence alone of such a vessel would keep out the 
Indians, and from what I can learn, I am convinced that if the 
Massachusetts had remained in the Sound the Indians would never 
have had the courage to kill Col. Ebey as they knew very well 
they could have been pursued and captured. One happy feature 
with respect to these Northern Indians is the bitter hatred borne 
towards them by all our Indians. There is hardly a tribe within 
our waters but has had some of their men killed by these In- 
dians, and frequently their women and children stolen to be made 
slaves of, so that they are constantly on the alert and retaliate 
whenever an opportunity presents itself.  'This feeling should 
be encouraged as our Indians can be of great assistance to us 
and it is much more desirable to have them hostile to these for- 
eign Indians than to be their allies. 

As regards the disposition of troops on the Sound, I think 
they are placed so as to act to the best advantage as matters 
are now. In case the General succeeds in obtaining a steamer at- 
tached to the army another company might be sent to Port Town- 
send as that point is situated on the Straits and is the best point 
for the steamer to obtain troops in case any Northern Indians 
made their appearance. | 


I directed Lieut. Hodges, Adjt. 4th Infty. to accompany me 
on my tour and am much indebted to him for the assistance he 
rendered me in procuring information and enabling me to more 
fully carry out the object for which I visited the Sound. 

We left here on the 19th Octr. arrived at Olympia on the 
21st and after having visited all the posts on the sound including 
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Simi-ah-mon? the present Headquarters of the Boundary Com- 
mission and Victoria—returned to this post on the night of the 
3rd instant. 

In concluding the report I must reiterate that in order to 
preserve peace on the Sound, the two things most required are 
—a suitable steamer and the ratification of the treaties (modi- 
fied if necessary) hertofore made with the different tribes of 
Indians. 

I am very respectfully 
Your obedient servant 
T. Morris 
Lt. Col. 4th Infantry 
Comdg. 
To 
Major W. W. Mackall 
Asst. Adjt. Genl. U. S. A. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


5 Semiahmoo, now Blaine. 
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A History of C. Brewer & Company, Limited, One Hundred 
Years in the Hawwaüan Islands, 1826-1926. By JosEPHINE 
SULLIVAN. (Honolulu: Privately, 1926. Pp. 193.) 

Few, if any, firms in Western America or in American is- 
lands have had so long an existence. The pages of this book 
clearly shows the reason. From the days of its foundation part- 
ners to the present large board of officers and directors, the com- 
pany has cherished its good name as its greatest asset. From 
the first it has been cooperative and constructive in its interesting 
community. 

American missionaries settled in Honolulu in 1820. Before 
and since that date American traders, especially from Boston, 
have frequented the Islands. Old Massachusetts families and 
firms will welcome this book. So also, will many in the Pacific 
Northwest, where the pioneers once called Honolulu, the “Athens 
of the Pacific.” ‘They have had good schools in Hawaii since 
the Americans first began work there. The first printing press 
in the Pacific Northwest was brought as a gift from the mis- 
sionaries in Honolulu to the missionaries in Oregon. It is still 
a prized relic in the Oregon Historical Society’s Museum in 
Portland. 

A valuable introduction to this book is from the pen of 
George R. Carter who was born in Honolulu on December 28, 
1806. He graduated from Sheffield Scientific School, (Yale), 
in 1888 and then moved to Seattle. In a recent letter he says: 
“Those were the days of the ‘wooden side-walk age’, the forma- 
tive period of Seattle and of my own character.” On returning 
to Honolulu he entered upon a business career and spent a few 
years in public office. He was a member of the Hawaiian Sen- 
ate from 1901 to 1903. From February to November in 1903 
he was Secretary of Hawaii Territory and then served as Gov- 
ernor from 1903 to 1907. His name appears as a Director of C. 
Brewster & Company as early as 1896-1897 and almost contin- 
uously since then. His father, who was also born in Honolulu 
was an early partner and later a Director of the company. In 
fact, there seems to have been one or more Carters in the com- 
pany for more than sixty years. George R. Carter is associated 
also with other companies and banks. From the beginning of 
the compilation of this volume he was deeply interested in it and 
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one of his most delightful experiences was a volunteer trip to 
Boston to gather material to be included in the book. 

Readers will find here a wealth of information about the de- 
velopment of sandal-wood, sugar and other industries of Hawaii. 
It is a valuable addition to the growing historical literature of the 
Pacific Basin. The bock is rather lavishly illustrated. The title- 
page and "Foreword" indicate that Miss Sullivan, the author, was 
assisted by Professor K. C. Leebrick of the University of Hawaii. 

Epmonp S. MEANY. 


The Constitutional Status and Government of Alaska. By GEORGS 
W. Spicer. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. Pp. 
IZENEZ) 

Im Wunderland Alaska. By Aucusta ENDERS-SCHICHANOWSKY. 
(Leipzig: Dieter’ ische Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926, Pp. 208. 
Rm 6.) 

Rowdy. By RosERT J. Diven. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany,- Pp. 220. $1.75.) 

Dr. Spicer has furnished a new study of Alaska from the 
administrative point of view. He aims to show how government 
and law in that Territory have been and are now being adminis- 
tered. He shows that the present agencies for the enforcement of 
law in Alaska are diffused among various departments and sug- 
gests that all of these agencies should be consolidated under the 
Department of Justice. The welfare of Alaska, in his judgment, 
would be enhanced by the extension of wider power to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature. The first chapter entitled “The Acquisition 
of Alaska” is historical in character and makes acknowledgment 
of the use of articles by Dr. F. A. Golder in the American His- 
torical Review and Mr. Victor J. Farrar in the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly. 

Im Wunderland Alaska is the account of travel and residence 
in Alaska by a German woman, an artist. The book contains 
a description of the country with some observations upon the 
people and a narrative of the author’s experiences. Eight plates 
of views and a map add to the interest of the work. 

A third book recently received is a story pure and simple of 
Rowdy, an Alaskan dog. The author has long lived in the North 
and knows both dogs and men. The book may prove of inter- 
est to collectors of books on Alaska but is not intended for his- 
torical students. 

CuHanLEs W. SMITH 
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The Northwest Fur Trade, 1763-1800. By Wayne Epson Stev- 

ENS. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1928. Pp. 204.) 

The Fur Trade of Canada. By H. A. Innes. (Toronto: Univers- 

ity of Toronto Library, 1927. Pp. 172.) 

The first of these two books, written by Wayne Edson Stev- 
ens as the required thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at the University of Illinois, is an attempt to extend the scope 
of study regarding the northwest fur trade beyond the restrictions 
of picturesque activities and to consider this subject in its eco- 
nomic and diplomatic aspects. Geographically, Mr. Stevens deals 
with that historically wealthy territory drained by the Great Lakes 
and the upper Mississippi. Admitting the impossibility to place 
definite chronological limits on any study of the fur trade, the 
author confines himself but loosely to the period between 1763 
and 1800. 

The author makes an effort to show the influence of “big 
business” and monopolistic competition during this particular per- 
iod, as shown by such chapter headings as “The Period of Transi- 
tion," “The Revolution and the Fur Trade," "Big Business and 
the Treaty of 1783,’ "Expansion and Monopoly, 1783-1800;" 
“The Organization of the Fur Trade," and “The Diplomatic Set- 
tlement.” The work is a scholarly discourse involving consider- 
able research among original and published sources. The biliog- 
raphy lists some 134 titles. 

Of an entirely different nature is the second of these books. 
Dr. Innes’ work is the result of an experiment undertaken to 
meet the needs of a newly organized course in commerce at the 
University of Toronto. It is the first part of a complete study 
of the fur trade, and is largely descriptive of the modern trade. 
Amply supplemented with charts and statistics, the work dis- 
cusses current problems of fur production, prices and marketing, 
—undoubtedly of great help to those economically concerned. 

We await with interest the forthcoming publication of the 
history of the fur trade, by this same authority, Dr. Innes. 

Epmonp S. Meany, Jr. 


A History of American Life. Edited by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 
and Dixon Ryan Fox. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927. Four volumes now published, $4.00 each.) 

The First Americans, 1607-1690. By THOMAS JEFFERSON WERTEN- 
BAKER. (Volume II. in the series. Pp. 358.) 
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Provincial Society, 1690-1763. By James TrusLow Apams. (Vol- 
ume III. in the series. Pp. 374.) 

The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850. By Cart RUSSELL 
Frsm. (Volume VI in the series. Pp. 391.) 


The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878. By ALLEN NEv- 
INS. (Volume VIIL in the series. Pp. 446.) 


The Macmillan Company is here launching a new series of 
twelve volumes as a descriptive and interpretative history under 
the general title of A History of American Life. The general 
editors are Arthur M. Schlesinger, Professor of History at Har- 
vard University and Dixon Ryan Fox, Professor of History at 
Columbia University. Each of these is to be the author of one 
of the volumes in the series. The two consulting editors, who 
are not listed as authors of any of the volumes, are Ashley H. 
Thorndike, Professor of English at Columbia University and 
Carl Becker, Professor of History at Cornell University. 


Of the four volumes now published three are written by 
professors. Mr. Wertenbaker is Edwards Professor of Ameri- 
can History at Princeton University, Mr. Fish is Professor of 
History at the University of Wisconsin, and Mr. Nevins is Pro- 
fessor of American History at Cornell University. James Tru- 
slow Adams is listed in Who’s Who in America as a writer. He 
is distinctly a. university man, holding degrees from a number of 
prominent American institutions of learning. He is the author 
of a number of works on American history including the Found- 
ing of New England, which won for him in 1922 the Pulitzer 
prize of $2000 as being that year's best work on the history of 
the United States. 

It is not expected in works of national scope to find much 
space devoted to the Pacific Northwest or to the States formed 
from the Old Oregon Country. That condition will be improved 
when more of the eastern writers awaken to the growing import- 
ance of the new Pacific Era. However, two of these four books 
have references to the Northwest. The first two volumes, cover- 
ing the period from 1607 to 1763 would have little or no occasion 
to mention the Pacific Coast. The other two, covering the periods 
from 1830 to 1850 and from 1865 to 1878, have several references 
to the Pacific Northwest. Professor Fish mentions the Oregon 
trail and the Oregon question in the administration of President 
Polk. These and other such references are brief but well placed 
in the sweep of this record of The Rise of the Common Man. 
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In commenting on the treaty affecting Oregon in 1818, he says 
(pages 292-293): “The territory was to be held in joint oc- 
cupancy for ten years, neither nation within that time to acquire 
new rights. In 1828 [1827] this was renewed indefinitely with 
a mutual power of annulment on one year's notice. It was the 
genera] belief in the United States that, when we chose to bring 
the matter to a determination, we would be able to bring greater 
forces to the argument and that active American settlers, while 
not changing the legal status, would form a factor not negligible." 

President John Quincy Adams discusses at length the re- 
newal of that "Joint Occupancy" treaty in his third annual mes- 
sage dated December 4, 1827. It would have been more accept- 
able if the discussion had shown how interest in the Oregon ques- 
tion had been kept alive in diplomacy, especially by Adams, Clay 
and Gallatin, from the Treaty of Ghent. As for "active Ameri- 
can settlers" at that particular time, there were none. The Amer- 
icans (Astorians) had all, save two, departed after the sale of 
Astoria in 1813. One of them married an Indian wife and set- 
tled in the Willamette valley. "When American missionaries ar- 
rived in 1834, followed by other Americans, the "factor not neg- 
ligible" did appear. Up to that time American interests in Ore- 
gon were upheld in diplomatic negotiations led by the three state- 
men mentioned. 

Professor Nevins, in The Emergence of Modern America, 
1865-1878, has an interesting chapter entitled; “The West at 
Work." On page 152 he says: “Farther north, in Oregon and 
Washington, there was growth also but without the varied social 
background that distinguished California. Most of the popula- 
tion was collected in a few fertile valleys: the beautiful Wil- 
lamette Valley in southern Oregon, the Columbia Valley, the 
Walla Walla Valley in eastern Washington, and the Grand 
Ronde." He overlooked the wide-awake Puget Sound region 
which is difficult to understand. At the citation given he has a 
footnote about the scarcity of women. ‘That idea dominated the 
author unduly as he mentions it again on pages 377-378 when 
speaking about the progress of Washington. The "Mercer Girls" 
do make an interesting episode but a serious work like this might 
have been improved if that scant space had been given to some 
such facts as that of the blue ribbon, or first prize, at the Centen- 
nial Exposition for the products of a single measured acre in 
America being won by Owen Bush whose Puget Sound farm was 
near Olympia. 
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Such fault finding may seem ungracious but the people of 
the Pacific Northwest hold their history in high esteem. It is 
a worthy and colorful history and in no sense merits dismissal 
with a slur or joke. It is hoped that when Mr. Fox writes his 
book in this series, covering the period of 1790 to 1830, he will 
show how the Pacific Northwest furnished one of the problems 
involved in the Monroe Doctrine. 

Epmonp S. MEANY 


The Geology of the San Juan Islands. By Roy Davipson McL&Er- 
LAN. (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1927. Pp. 
185. $2.00.) 

Historically the San Juan Islands constitute one of the most 
interesting areas of the Pacific Northwest. Although Mr. McLel- 
lan clings closely to the technology of his science, his work is 
valuable to the historian on account of its basic information and 
more especially because all of the islands are described and 
definitely named. The present reviewer is aware of much co- 
operation on the part of the United States Geographic Board to 
wipe out many duplications of names. The excellent geologic 
map accompanying this volume is undoubtedly the most perfect 
map yet published of the San Juan Islands. 

The volume is thoroughly well illustrated with reproduced 
photographs and diagrams. There is included an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and a dependable index. The book is a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the University of Washington. 


Oregon Geographic Names. By Lewis A. McAmTHUR.  (Port- 
land, Oregon: Privately published, 1928. Pp. ix-450. $5.00 
net.) 

For many years Mr. McArthur has been gathering materials 
for his Oregon Geographic Names. He was simply tireless. The 
present reviewer encountered him at work on more than one 
occasion. No detail of information was to him trival if it could 
add even a shade of meaning to an item within his quest. Be- 
ginning with December, 1925, part of the work appeared in the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly. With those installments the author 
fairly begged for criticisms and corrections and now in his pre- 
face he acknowledges help received. If faithful, skilful and long 
continued effort may win success, then this large and handsome 
volume merits a generous approval. 
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Work of this nature is practically endless. The author cher- 
ished no illusions on this score. In his preface he says: “There 
are probably 50,000 geographic features in Oregon sufficiently 
important to be distinguished by names. At least half of these 
features deserve but minor consideration. For the most part they 
bear simple descriptive names with no historical background. 
There seem to be innumerable Dry, Alkali, and Fish creeks, and 
Bald, Rocky and Huckleberry mountains. The remaining 25,000 
names of Oregon geographic features are worthy of serious study. 
The author has information printed under about 2300 headings 
in this book, and these headings cover approximately 4000 fea- 
tures, or about one-sixth of the more important ones of the state. 
From an historical point of view, it is apparent that practically 
all the best known names of the state are mentioned.” 

Of the names studied, 23.8 per cent of them are of Indian 
origin. By far the greater portion are English in origin. The 
author feels that “an analysis of 25,000 origins will probably 
show that 80 per cent are from the English language.” 

Anyone using the partial index would do well to remember 
the statement in the preface: "The index does not cover items 
that may be located directly in those parts of the book which 
are alphabetically arranged." The plural "parts" calls for men- 
tion of the "Addenda" beginning at page 404. The eleven il- 
lustrations include rare and useful historical maps and charts. 

Since the work is privately published it 1s well to state that 
the author-publisher invites that not only subscriptions at $5.10 
(including postage) but also corrections and criticisms be sent 
to Lewis A. McArthur, Public Service Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Oregon Folks. By Frep Lockey. (New York: Knickerbocker 

Press 1927.8 pps220 $150) 

A daily feature of the Oregon Journal for many years has 
been the column in which Fred Lockley tells the stories of early 
life in Oregon as gathered from the accounts of the pioneers 
themselves. Some of the best of these tales, told mostly in the 
first person and in characteristic language, are to be found in 
Oregon Folks. They cover a wide variety of personalities and 
occupations, from pony express to college presidents, but the 
majority date back to the earliest days of Oregon history. Each 
story is the result of a personal interview with old-timers or 
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members of their immediate family. The book will make a val- 

uable addition to any library in which Oregon is represented. 

The Oregon Trail. By Francis PARKMAN. A new edition edited 
by Walter S. Campbell. (Oklahoma City: Harlow Publish- 

ing Company, 1927. Pp. 454.) 

This new edition of Parkman's best known classic is more 
thoroughly annotated than most that have preceded it. The text 
follows that which first appeared in the Knickerbocker Magazine 
with some changes however in spelling and punctuation and with 
omission of the poetical extracts at the beginning of each chapter. 
A map is supplied showing Parkman's route. 


The Yellowstone National Park, Historical and Descriptive. By 
HiraM MARTIN CHITTENDEN. (Saint Paul: J. E. Haynes, 
1927. Pp.~ 356.) 

The first edition of General Chittenden’s Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park was published in 1895, with reprintings in 1903 and 
1915. The second general revision was completed shortly before 
the author’s death in 1917 and bears the copyright date of 1918. 
A third general revision was published in 1924. The present 
printing bears the copyright of 1927 but shows no appreciable 
change from the revision of 1924. The continuing demand for 
this history and guide book to our largest national park bears 
witness to the accuracy, thoroughness and charm of the work. 


A Pioneer of 1850, George Willis Read, 1819-1880. By GEORGIA 

Wiis ReaD. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1927. 

Pp. 185. $3.50.) 

This volume contributes primarily to the history of California. 
Pages 17 to 100 contain the day by day account of an overland 
journey by George Willis Read from Independence, Missouri, to 
the gold mines in California. The diary covers the dates from 
May 1 to August 18, 1850. The book is well printed and illu- 
strated. Notes are supplied by the daughter. A bibliography and 
a map are added. ‘The volume adds one more substantial work 
to the growing list of narratives of overland travel to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Pioneer Seattle and its Pioneers. By CLARENCE B. Bacrzvy. (Se- 
attle: The Author, 1928. Pp. 17+7.) 
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This is a new issue of the author's “ Pioneer Seattle and its 
Founders." It contains a chapter entitled “The Bethel Company” 
and is embellished with numerous full page prints of early Seattle 
views. 


Cow Country. By Witt James. (New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1927 $3.50.) 

Another book of cowboy stories or "pieces" as the author 
calls them! There is much genuine merit to these pictures from 
the cattle ranges. No finer interpretation has been given to the 
life of the cowboy on the open frontier. 


History of the Willamette Valley, Oregon. By ROBERT CARLTON 
CLARK. (Chicago: The S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 
1927. Pp. 888.) 

This book is large, well made and abundantly illustrated. 
Some of the pages carry more than one picture, the total num- 
ber reaching 217. No mention is made of the fact but the work 
has the appearance of being one of those fine histories to be ac- 
companied by one or more volumes of paid-for biographies. 

The author is well known as professor of history in the 
University of Oregon. He frankly admits that he has been gath- 
ering the materials for years and has had the assistance of ad- 
vanced students and associates. For the period prior to state- 
hood, the history of the Willamette Valley would overlap that 
of Oregon itself. On this, the author says: “Since the history 
of Oregon has been covered so exhaustively, especially the early 
period, in the volumes of Hubert Howe Bancroft, Horace S. 
Lyman, and Charles H. Carey, not to mention works of lesser 
value and importance, it has not seemed desirable to make 
this history a mere repetition of what has been written before. 
Acknowledgment of great indebtedness to the writers just men- 
tioned is here made together with expression of appreciation that 
their work has been so well done as to free the present writer 
from the task of writing a simple narrative history. The effort 
has here been made to supplement and fill out by the use of new 
materials the histories that have been written before and the 
reader of this history is urged to seek in the books mentioned 
more ample and more thrilling accounts of many noble deeds 
and many important events that may seem to be herein touched 
upon all too lightly." 
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It would seem that this avowed object. has been accomplished 
remarkably well. Professor Clark's book will be consulted for 
many years as a dependable reservoir of historical materials. He 
reveals the quality of his scholarship by adding an appendix of 
twenty valuable documents. One of these is quite unique in Ore- 
gon annals. During his researches in the Public Record Office, 
London, Professor Clark found among other rich materials a let- 
ter from Lieutenant Jeremy Pinch, establishing the claim that he 
was the first American to follow in the footsteps of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition to the Oregon country. One page 122 
he says Lieutenant Pinch undoubtedly spent the winter of 1807- 
1808 "on Coeur d'Alene Lake, or some other lake situated in 
the country of the Nez Percés Indians, and his post may have 
been located there or at the junction of the Clearwater and Snake 
Rivers." A footnote cites to the appendix, where, on pages 839- 
840, may be found the precious letter here first published. The 
letter dated at “Poltito Palton Lake, Sept. 29th 1807," is a 
pugnacious demand that British merchants trading with American 
Indians respect the regulations of Congress. He threatens to 
use force. In the same Foreign Office file bearing date of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1846, is a reply to Pinch from David Thompson, dated 
December 26, 1807, in which that representative of the North 
West Company took sharp issue with the claims of Laeutenant 
Pinch. Thompson added to the copy of his reply a note saying the 
Poltito paltons were the Green Wood Indians and the Pilchenees 
(marauders mentioned by Pinch) were Fall Indians, adding: 
"not one of these petty officers but what has as much arrogance 
as Bounaparte at the head of his Invincibles.” The discovery of 
this choice item whets the appetite for more information about 
Lieutenant Jermy Pinch. 


Alumni Directory of the Law School, University of Washington. 
By Epwarp W. ALLEN, Dorps Barnerr and THEODORE D. 
CamrsoN. (Seattle: Law Alumni Association, 1927. Pp. 66.) 
A portrait of the late Dean T. Condon of the Law School 

of the University of Washington is followed by a dedication to 

the beloved Dean from the pen of one of his students, Edward 

W. Allen of the Seattle bar. This dedication is a brief biography 

but it is also a tribute reflecting the affectionate esteem in which 

the Dean was held by all his students. 
A brief history of the Law School is supplied by Dean Alfred 
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J. Schweppe, followed by a complete list of the Law School 
Faculty. l 

There are four lists of Law School graduates, one showing 
their present locations, one alphabetically arranged, one arranged 
in classes of graduation, and the last one of “addresses not 
known." This last list is stressed with an appeal that the ad- 
dresses be sent to the Dean's office by anyone who can supply 
them. 


Mackenzie and His Voyageurs. By AmrHUR P. WooLLacort. 
(London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 1927. Pp. 
Zale) 

In the January issue of this Quarterly a review was pub- 
lished of Dr. M. S. Wade’s Mackenzie of Canada published by 
William Blackwood & Sons. Another London firm has now is- 
sued another work on the same subject. Dr. Wade sought to 
reveal Mackenzie’s biography especially the portions before and 
after his great voyages. Mr. Woollacott has not concerned him- 
self particularly with those years but has told again the story 
of the explorer’s great achievements. He has sought to include 
all the latest researches and from his Foreword it is clear that 
he consulted with the authorities in British Columbia such as 
Judge F. W. Howay, Wm. J. Forsyth, the libraries in Vancouver 
and Victoria and numerous Canadian officials. There are useful 
maps and reproductions of thirty-two photographs. 

While giving in the first two chapters a summary of explora- 
tions in the Northwest, the author injects a note of consequence. 
He there relates that officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
gone to Ulster to copy a remarkable decument that has just come 
to light, the journal of Henry Kellsey covering the period from 
1683 to 1722. Kellsey was the first Englishman to penetrate from 
the Hudson Bay coast to the western Canadian prairie country. 
“Tt was not before known that a copy of his journal was in exist- 
ence.” ‘The author will undoubtedly seek the first opportunity to 
consult that journal for in two instances (pages 3 and 4) he 
states that Kellsey’s tales of travel in 1692 were never regarded 
seriously. ‘The source of his injected note was a London dis- 
patch dated May 15, 1926. 

The forty-ninth parallel is in no sense a boundary when it 
comes to a matter of interest in the work of such men as Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. A cordial welcome should be accorded to 
these new books by Dr. Wade and Mr. Woollacott. 
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German Pioneers in Early California. By Erwin G. GUDDE. 
(Hoboken, N. J.: The Concord Society, 1927. Pp. 26.) 
The author is Assistant Professor of German in the Uni- 

versity of California. He says this essay is the forerunner of a 

more extensive work on the German element in California. One 

of the central figures here discussed is John August Sutter. 


Tribal Distribution in South-Western Oregon. By LESLIĘ SPIER. 
(Portland: The Oregon Historical Society, 1927. Pp. 8.) 
Professor Spier, now of the University of Oklahoma, has 

here issued a separate of his scholarly essay from the Oregon 

Historical Quarterly, Volume XXVIII., No. 4. 


National Park Service, Annual Report for 1927. By NATIONAL 
Park SERVICE. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1927.— Pp. 28.) 

Public economy has forced this welcome annual report to the 
most slender form yet attained. The title-page declares that the 
book contains only extracts from the annual report. The para- 
graphs are brief, as this one for for example: 

“The winter use of the national parks is growing steadily 
and more than half of the national parks were open last year, 
either as winter resorts of mild UU ee or as playgrounds 
for the enjoyment of winter sports." 

The statistics show a total of 200,051 visitors for the year 
to Mount Rainier National Park, the highest record yet attained 
by this park. 


A Trip to Neah-Kah-Nie, The Promised Land, A Primer of Pa- 
cific Northwest History. By Aucusr HILDEBRAND. (Astoria: 
Privately printed.) 

These three leaflets are written by August Hildebrand, His- 
torian of the Angora Club of Astoria, Oregon. The first one has 
a sub-title, ^A 'Treasure Mountain," the second one, "An Indian 
Story" and the third one says "Up-to-date." Each is quite brief 
and apparently is intended for the campfire entertainment of the 
members of the out-of-doors club for which they were published. 
They are the kind of fugitive little items that collectors love to 
save. 
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Louisiana Place-Names of Indian Origin. By WitLiAM A. READ, 
Ph.D. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University, 1927. Pp. 
E 
The author is Professor of English Language and Literature 

in the Louisiana State University. His work, excellently done, 
shows an unusual wealth of place-names derived directly or in- 
directly from the Indian languages. Any reader can detect the 
vast amount of patient work involved in a compilation of this 
nature. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


AMERICAN IrisH HuistoricaAL Society. Journal for the Year 
1927, Volume 26. (New York: The Society, 1927. Pp. 438.) 

Boyp, Wittram K. Some Eighteenth Century Tracts Concern- 
ing North Carolina. (Raleigh: North Carolina Historical 
Commission, 1927. Pp. 508.) 

Dance, E. H. Outlines of British Social History. (London: 
Longmans, 1927. Pp. 232.) 

FAULKNER, HaAnorp UNDERWOOD. Economic History of the United 
States. (New York: Macmillan, 1928. Pp. 301.) 

Kansas STATE Historica Society. Biennial Report, 1924-1926. 
Topeka: State Printer, 1927. Pp. 156.) 

MassacHuseTts HistrorrcaL Society. Proceedings, 1926-1927, 
Volume 60. (Boston: The Society, 1927. Pp. 408.) 

New-York HistoricaL Sociery. Papers of the Lloyd Family 
of Lloyd’s Neck, New York. (New York: The Society, 
Two Volumes. 1927.) 

SWISHER, JAcoB ARMSTRONG. Leonard Fletcher Parker. (Iowa 
City: State Historical Society of Iowa, 1927. Pp. 199.) 
WELLES, CATHERINE J. and Frances S. Welles and Allied Fam- 
thes; Genealogical and Biographical. (New York: Ameri- 

can Historical Society, Incorporated, 1927. Pp. 232.) 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AMERICANA 
The Authorship of "The Prairie Flower" 


A news note in the Oregon Historical Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1927, pp. 397-398, calls attention to the claim that The 
Prairie Flower, an early novel of Oregon, was in reality the work 
of Sidney W. Moss and not that of Emerson Bennett the reputed 
author. Bancroft in his History of Oregon, page 265, sets forth 
the claim of Mr. Moss to the authorship of this novel. He gives 
Mr. Bennett allowance for polishing up the manuscript a bit but 
does not hesitate to give Mr. Moss the credit for the original 
draft of the work. References to Mr. Moss are to be found in 
Scott's History of the Oregon Country, Volume 1, pages 215, 
300, and Volume 3, pages 348-350. 

Additional confirmation of the claim for Mr. Moss is furn- 
ished by Miss Mirpah G. Blair of the Oregon State Library who 
supplies a clipping from the editorial page of the Oregonian for 
February 21, 1928 together with a personal letter from Mrs. 
Eva Emery Dye from which the following is quoted: "I knew 
Mr. Moss well in his old age, he often told me of the loss of 
"Ihe Prairie Flower. As no publishing opportunities were here 
he handed the MS to a friend by the name of Johnson, who was 
returning to the States, to find a publisher. It is some years 
since I saw a copy but think Bennett in the preface, or open- 
ing, mentions a mysterious stranger who gave him the story.... 
Mr. Moss was an eccentric character, often came to my house 
with his pockets stuffed with poems of former years, some quite 
creditable. He has a daughter, Mrs. Nora Moss Clark (Mrs. 
Theodore Clark) still living in Oregon City who may have some 
further information. Frequent items about this have appeared 
in Oregon papers. The characters in that story are supposed 
to be people in that immigration, 1842." 

There is confusion as to the identity of the man who carried 
the manuscript back East. It is stated in Bancroft that it was 
taken by Overton Johnson who returned in 1843. This is of 
course an error as Mr. Overton Johnson did not make the re- 
turn trip until 1845 as set forth in his book Route Across the 
Rocky Mountains (Lafayette, Indiana, 1846). Mrs. Nora Moss 
Clark states that the manuscript was entrusted to a Mr. William 
Johnson. Users of the Checklist of Pacific Northwest Americana 
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are requested to turn to item 326 and make note of the fact 
that this title has been frequently attributed to Sidney Walter 
Moss, a pioneer of 1842, long a resident of Oregon City. Mr. 
Moss is thus ranked as the first novelist of Oregon. It is con- 
ceded that Leni Leoti, a sequel to The Prairie Flower, was the 
work of Mr. Bennett. 


Chinook Jargon Dictionaries 

Mr. E. H. Thomas of Seattle contributed an article to the 
June number of American Speech (Volume 2, pages 377-384) on 
the Chinook Jargon. ‘The current issue of the same magazine 
(Volume 3, pages 182-185, February, 1928) contains a supple- 
mentary article by Mr. Thomas upon Chinook dictionaries. Both 
of these articles have been reprinted. Collectors of books re- 
lating to Pacific Northwest history will be interested in checking 
against the titles listed by Mr. Thomas. The work has been 
prepared however for the general reader rather than for specialists. 
Girardin the Artist? 

When Dr. John Evans, the geologist, went from Washing- 
ton City during the Summer of 1853 to join the I. I. Stevens 
Railway Survey, he was accompanied by a young artist by the 
name of E. de Girardin. Mr. David I. Bushnell, Jr. writes from 
the Smithsonian Institution to gain particulars in regard to 
Girardin. He states that he made many sketches and remained 
in Oregon and Washington at least three years. He is especially 
desirous of learning who he was and what became of him after 
1856. Any reader of this note who may have information to 
supply will confer a favor by sending it to this Quarterly or to 
Mr. Bushnell, in care of the Smithsonian Institution. A brief 
reference to Mr. Girardin is made in the Supplement to Volume 
1 of the Stevens Report (Washington, 1859. Serial Number 
922, pages 177-178.) 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 
Death of Harry B. McElroy 


On March 18, 1928, Harry B. McElroy died at his home in 
Olympia where he had lived all his life. He was born in that 
city on February 22, 1861. His education was obtained in the 
local schools and in a military academy in Oakland, California. 

His father, Thornton F. McElroy, with James W. Wiley, 
established in Olympia the first newspaper published north of the 
Columbia River. The first issue appeared on September 11, 1852, 
and was named The Columbian, its main purpose being to ad- 
vocate the organization of the new Territory of Columbia. The 
point in that name was lost when the new Territory received the 
name of Washington. ‘The newspapers name was changed to 
Pioneer and later to Pioneer and Democrat. That father be- 
queathed to his son a respect for genuine newspaper effort and 
a desire for saving historical documents and records. ‘The son 
inherited the father's file of the first paper and to the time of 
his death added a perfect copy of each issue of the paper deemed 
to be the successor of The Columbian. He had the most perfect 
file known of newspapers covering the entire history of the Ter- 
ritory and State of Washington. 

Harry McElroy was the kind of man toward whom his 
many friends felt a peculiar tie of loyalty. He loved the pioneers 
but while among them constantly he always insisted that he was 
not himself a pioneer, only “one of the next generation.” In 
1915, the present writer was preparing for the editorial page of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer a series of brief biographies on 
"Living Pioneers of Washington." An effort was made to in- 
clude Friend McElroy. He instantly replied: “You have the 
wrong subject. I am not a pioneer. Never suffered a real hard- 
ship in my life—simply had the good fortune of being born here." 
In his well known cordial manner he continued his letter of re- 
fusal, adding: “If I should ever die and the feeling then pre- 
vails that something ought to be said of me for publication, 
you might dig up this letter and get an item from it for your 
column in the newspaper." 

That time has come and here is the item as he wrote it on 
December 1, 1915: "Just so you can hear it (no louder and not 
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for publication) I feel like saying that I am proud of several 
things in my career namely: First, of my judgment in selecting 
a wife who could get along with me; Second, of our two chil- 
dren; Third, of the fact that seven persons of character and 
means who knew me for many years have, at various times, se- 
lected me to execute their wills without bond and I believe I 
have been faithful and successful with each trust executed; 
Fourth, of my friends." 

That autobiography is brief, it is characteristic, and it is 
worth while. Among the many who will miss his constant and 
cordial helpfulness are those concerned with the work of the 
Washington Historical Quarterly. He was one of the valued 
contributing editors for the past ten years. 


Life of Owh 

judge William C. Brown, of Okanogan, has contributed a 
valuable publication on the Indian history of the Pacific North- 
west. It appeared in the Wenatchee Daily World covering near- 
ly two full pages in the "Greater Central Washington Edition." 
The article is based on a remarkable statement by Owhi who is 
counted one of the very last surviviors of the Nez Perce war of 
1877. The statement, which deals largely with that war, was 
given by Owhi to Dr. Walter S. Johnston while agency physician 
at Nespelem. Dr. Johnston gave the statement to Judge Brown. 
The one restriction placed by Owhi upon the transaction was that 
the statement should not be published until after his own death. 
Judge Brown in presenting the statement has drawn upon his 
own well known store of knowledge for explanatory paragraphs. 
There is no indication that he intends to put this material into 
book form and, if that be true, it would be well for librarians 
and collectors to save copies in its present form. The material 
is too important to be neglected. 


History of the State College 

Dr. Enoch A. Bryan who served as President of the State 
College of Washington for almost a quarter of a century is 
about to publish a history of that institution. He is now serv- 
ing the College as Research Professor of Economics and Eco- 
nomic History. For six years after having the presidency he 
held the position of Commissioner of Education in the State 
of Idaho. He is certainly well equipped to make the forthcoming 
work adequate and interesting. 
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Historical Association Meeting 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch 
of the American Historical Association was held at Berkeley, 
California, December 29-30, 1927. Most of the papers were 
on topics in the history of the frontier, such as the paper on 
"Washington on the Frontier,’ and the "Romance and Reality 
of the Frontier." There were several papers in recent history. 
Professor Priestley's paper on “Obregon and Calles" was especial- 
ly timely. Professor Cardinal Goodwin the retiring President 
of the Branch gave his address on “Union Sentiment and the 
West in the Decade of the Forties.” Professor Edgar E. Robin- 
son of Stanford University is to be President for the coming year. 


Geographic Decisions 

The United States Geographic Board at the meetings of De- 
cember 14, 1927, and February 1, 1928, made decisions of in- 
terest to readers of this Quarterly. At the first of these meetings 
the mountain formerly sometimes called Surgarloaf is now de- 
cided to be Pyramid Mountain. It is above the northwest side 
of Lake Crescent in Clallam County and has an elevation of 
3,140 feet. Snider Peak is now the name for a mountain form- 
erly called Carlson. It is about nine miles from Pillar Point, 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, in Clallam County and has an elevation 
of 3,174 feet. Twenty-four decisions were rendered at the sec- 
ond meeting and twenty-two of them related to names in Alaska, 
one was in Arkansas and one in Oregon. ‘The one in Oregon 
was a correction of the name of a reef at the mouth of Umpqua 
River from York to Ork. It was for a vessel by that name 
wrecked there on November 24, 1864. 


Death of Colonel Parker 


On his ranch “Snug Harbor,” near Kelseyville, California, 
Col. Frank J. Parker died on Sunday evening, February 19, 
1928, after several weeks of illness. 

He was born in Crosscomb, Somersetshire, England in 1843. 
As a young man he moved to California in 1864 and enlisted in 
the First California Volunteer Infantry. He served as a scout 
in the southern border states until the end of the Civil War. 
Later he saw service in the Northwest during the Nez Perce War 
of 1877. ‘These services brought recognition from Governor M. 
Brayman of Idaho in the form of a commission as Lieutenant 
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Colonel He settled in Walla Walla and purchased the States- 
man, which he edited for many years. 

He is survived by his widow and four sons—Frank N. 
Parker, with the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Gilbert H. Parker, with the Public Relations Bureau, 
American Trust Company at San Francisco; William Parker, 
International News Service and Pacific News Service at Los 
Angeles; and E. H. Parker of Alameda, California. 

News of the Colonel’s death was forwarded by Mr. B. A. 
Lindsay, of Los Angeles, California. 


Brief History of the Pacific Northwest 
The Kiwanis International will hold its annual convention in 
Seattle during the summer of 1928. The Kiwanis Magazine for 
March, 1928, contains a brief history of the Pacific Northwest 
for the information of the many delegates who will visit this 
region. 


Institute of Pacific Relations 

Through the courtesy of Dr. J. B. Condiffe, Research Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Washington His- 
torical Quarterly has received copies of the News Bulletins and 
mimeographed records of the proceedings of the Second General 
Session of the Institute held in Honolulu, Hawaii, July 15-29, 
1927. ‘The large array of papers, addresses, and documents will 
require much time for study and appreciation. A few of the 
titles will show the scope of the work: “Present Day Problems 
of the Philippines," “National Characteristics of the Japanese," 
“The Financial Crisis in Japan," “The Role of the Banker in 
International Relations," “The Outstanding Cultural Assets of 
Chinese People,” “Asiatic Immigration in New Zealand," ‘“Aus- 
tralian Public Debt.” 

It was decided that much research work must be done to 
increase the value of future conferences. Out of this sustained 
work Honolulu is acquiring the name of “The Geneva of the 
Pacific.” 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


A rather elaborate and hopeful program was announced in 
the April issue of this Quarterly for the publication of a series 
of articles recording the progress made within the State of 
Washington in the various fields of science. ‘That program is 
by no means abandoned but the preparation of the articles is 
proving more difficult than was at first anticipated. The in- 
stallments for this issue are therefore postponed. 

It will probably hearten those who are interested in this un- 
dertaking, and especially those who are gathering materials for 
the group of articles, to read some of the more important com- 
ments on the original announcement. 

Dr. John C. Merriam, President of Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, wrote: “I am greatly interested in the problem of 
history and science and am much pleased to read your statement. 
Sometime I shall try to send you some small publications which 
I have written on this general subject. I believe that the field 
of study of the relation of science to history and the history of 
science is one of the most interesting at the present time and is 
worthy of the effort you are giving to this subject.” 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University 
expressed gratitude for and interest in the work here begun. A 
similar message was received from Professor Lynn Thorndike 
of the Department of History in the same institution. 

Professor Frederick Barry, of the Department of History, 
Columbia University, after commendations, adds: “I am much 
interested in watching those general tendencies in the study of 
history which appear to be gradually but quite definitely enlarging 
its scope and (in my opinion) repairing what I conceive to be 
past errors of judgment among historians in their continued 
over-emphasis of the political in contrast with the more important 
cultural developments of the past.” 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, eminent educator and author in the 
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fields of history and government, writes from his home in New 
Milford, Connecticut: “Thanks heartily for the copy of the 
Quarterly. You are striking out on the right line and will make 
contributions to that history of American civilization that can be 
written fifty years from now when the spade work has been 
done.” 

Professor Edgar E. Robinson, Department of History, Stan- 
ford University, commends most cordially the proposed series 
of articles and then says: “You may be interested to know that 
for the past five years in our course in Citizenship, required of 
all freshmen at Stanford, we have given some time to the pre- 
sentation of the scientific method and have attempted through 
class discussions to build upon it the development of a scientific 
attitude.” Another Stanford University Professor, Ralph H. 
Lutz, was also cordial in his commendation of the program as 
announced. 

Dr. George Sarton, Associate in the History of Science, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, author of the extensive and 
recently published Introduction to the History of Science, not 
only expressed gratitude for the announcement of the plan pro- 
jected in the State of Washington but he also sent a number of 
publications calling attention to the work now under way by the 
History of Science Society. Doctor Sarton is editor of Isis, the 
international review devoted to the History of Science and the 
quarterly organ of the History of Science Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary of that society is Frederick E. 
Brasch, Chief of the Smithsonian Division, Library of Congress. 
He wrote: "I was indeed very much interested in the fact that 
you are initiating a movement to encourage the history of science 
study, through your Quarterly. It is a good sign to see how this 
movement is taking hold in various parts of the country, especial- 
ly by the historical group which have to do with social, economic 
and politica] history." 

It is evident that the proposed series of articles, although 
restricted as to area covered, will be deemed of value and in- 
interest in scholarly circles far removed from the State of 
Washington. 

EpMonpD S. MEANY 


AN INDIAN CHIEF 


Libraries have been written concerning the North American 
Indian. But of his intensely interesting personality we yet know 
little and still are tremendously curious. Child of the mountain 
and the plain the sun his father—the earth his mother—he ever 
remains the fascinating man of mystery. 

The Indian is by nature reticent. He unbosoms himself to 
none but tried and true friends, and even the man who has won 
his confidence must exercise great tact to gain from him an 
insight into his traditions, folk-lore, religion and aspirations. 

The Indian sincerely believes the traditions and myths of 
his fathers; but it is difficult to get him to communicate them 
to the whites because they usually laugh at these stories, which 
to him are sacred. From his childhood these tales have been 
repeated to him as facts—sacred facts. They are his Bible, his 
code of laws, his system of philosophy and his religion and he 
resents their being ridiculed. 

The commonly accepted estimate of the Indian is a sym- 
posium of impressions formed of him while at war with the 
whites. At such times all that is base and deceitful, savage 
and cruel in his nature, is uppermost; the side of his character 
brought into bold relief is the worst side, and an impression de- 
cidedly unfavorable to him is the consequence. Thus it came 
to be an axiom of the pioneer that the only good Indian was a 
dead Indian. 

The reddest chapters of our frontier life were written in 
the blood of Indian warfare. Every westward step of civiliza- 
tion was made over the demolished tepee of the Indian and the 
destruction of every interest of his life. And because he re- 
sisted those who coveted his possessions they wrote him down 
a savage. The Indian made reprisals, of course he did. Was 
it to be assumed that when he was attacked, his home pillaged 
and destroyed, his children slain, his land stolen, that he had 
no right to defend himself. 

Now that the conquest of the red man is complete, and there 
is no longer any chance of his waging warfare against the white 
man there has been a reaction and we are coming to look more 
kindly on this vanquished race and to contemplate with feelings 
of sympathy the Indian's impending doom. 


*A paper read before the Spokane Study Club.—Eprror. 
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We are beginning to realize the pathetic aspect of the In- 
dian's situation and to honor his brave struggle to hold his native 
land against strangers. 

This paper by request is intended to describe the ceremony 
whereby the writer was adopted a member and made an honorary 
chief of the Yakima Indian Nation. It might be pertinent and 
even of mere general interest to outline some of the connecting 
history of the tribe preceding and leading up to that event. 

The Yakima (Ya-ki-ma', runaway) Indians are an important 
Shahaptian tribe, formerly living on both sides of the Columbia 
and on the northerly branches of the Yakima (formerly Topteal) 
and the Wenatchee in Washington. They are mentioned by Lewis 
and Clark in 1806 under the name Cutsahnim (possibly the name 
of a chief). 

In 1855 the first territorial governor of Washington, Isaac 
LI. Stevens, who at the same time was acting as Indian Commis- 
sioner representing the United States, negotiated three treaties 
with the tribes of the Inland Empire. The treaty council was 
held on ground now within the limits of the beautiful city of 
Walla Walla and within a stone's throw of the present campus 
of Whitman College. The Walla Walla valley was chosen for 
the council ground at the instance of Kamiahken (Ka-my'-akin), 
the head chief of the Yakimas, who said: “There is the place 
where in ancient times we held our councils with the neighboring 
tribes and we will hold it there now." (Life of Governor Stev- 
ens, Vol. II, page 27). The Indians present, including women 
and children, according to Lieut. Lawrence Kipp (afterwards 
Colonel) of the United States Army, who was one of those pres- 
ent and kept a daily journal, numbered over five thousand and 
included more than eight tribes; fifty-eight chiefs and under- 
chiefs joined in signing the treaties there agreed to. 

Describing the arrival of the first tribe at the council grounds 
Kip writes: 

“Thursday, May 24th. This has been an exceedingly inter- 
esting day, as about 2,500 of the Nez Perce tribe have arrived. 
It was our first specimen of this prairie chivalry, and it certainly 
realized all our conceptions of those wild warriors of the plains. 
Their coming was announced about 10 o'clock, and going out on 
the plain to where a flagstaff had been erected, we saw them 
approaching on horseback in one long line. They were almost 
entirely naked, gaudily painted and decorated with their wild 
trappings. ‘Their plumes fluttered about them, while below, skins 
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and trinkets of all kinds of fantastic embellishments flaunted in 
the sunshine. Trained from early childhood almost to live upon 
horseback, they sat upon their fine animals as if they were 
centaurs. Their horses, too, were arrayed in the most glaring 
finery. They were painted with such colors as formed the great- 
est contrast; the white being smeared with crimson fantastic fig- 
ures, and the dark colored streaked with white clay. Beads and 
fringes of gaudy colors were hanging from the bridles, while 
the plumes of eagle feathers interwoven with the mane and 
tail, fluttered as the breeze swept over them, and completed their 
wild and fantastic appearance. When about a mile distant they 
halted, and a half dozen chiefs rode forward and were intro- 
duced to Governor Stevens and General Palmer, in the order of 
their rank. Then on came the rest of the wild horsemen in single 
file, clashing their shields, singing and beating their drums as 
they marched past us. Then they formed a circle and dashed 
around us, while our little group stood there, the center of their 
wild evolutions. They would gallop up as if about to make a 
charge, then wheel round and round, sounding their loud whoops 
until they had apparently worked themselves up into an intense 
excitement. Then some score or two dismounted, and forming 
a ring danced for about twenty minutes, while those surrounding 
them beat time on their drums. After these performances more 
than twenty of the chiefs went over to the tent of Governor 
Stevens, where they sat for some time, smoking the ‘pipe of 
peace’ in token of good fellowship, and then returned to their 
camping ground.” 

And this was the first tribe to arrive; in the days follow- 
ing came the Walla Wallas, the Umatillas, the Cayuses, the Yak- 
imas and other tribes of lesser note. Chief Garry of the Spo- 
kanes was present as a visitor or spectator, but not as a partici- 
pant. 

Of the whites there was one small company of the regular 
soldiers from the fort at The Dalles, numbering less than fifty; 
and in the parties of Governor Stevens and General Palmer, about 
fifty more, which included secretaries, interpreters and packers. 

Two thousand Indian warriors sat in council and the ob- 
ject of the conference was a general argeement for a division 
of the country between the native and white settlers. After 
protracted and acrimonious debate that lasted for a period of 
twenty-five days Governor Stevens at last persuaded the Indians 
to accept the inevitable partition of their country with the white 
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invaders. "Three reservations were created—one in the Yakima 
Valley, another on the Umatilla River in eastern Oregon, and 
the third in the Nez Perce country in northern Idaho. More 
than sixty thousand square miles, embracing the greater part of 
the Inland Empire, were ceded to white occupation. 

Speaking of this council Governor Stevens said: 

“Thus ended in the most satisfactory manner this great coun- 
cil, prolonged thru so many days—a council which, in the num- 
ber of Indians assembled and the different tribes, old difficulties 
between them and the whites, a deep-seated dislike to and deter- 
mination against giving up their lands, and the great importance, 
made absolute necessity, of opening this land by treaty to occupa- 
tion by the whites, that bloodshed and the enormous expense of 
Indian wars might be avoided, and in its general influence and 
difficulty has never been equaled by any council held with the 
Indian tribes of the United States." 

Speaking further of the Indian participants, Governor Stevens 
said : 

"The haughty carriage of these chiefs and their manly 
character have, for the first time in my Indian experience, realized 
the descriptions of the writers of fiction.” 

Some historians maintain that in tense dramatic interest, in 
wealth of savage staging, and in barbaric color, and in ultimate 
influence alike upon the white man and his red brother, the 
Walla Walla council stands out in bold relief, the most important, 
the most striking historic event in the Inland Empire, if not in 
the entire Pacific Northwest. 

The Indians thus ceded an empire, and, in the case of the 
Yakima Nation, in addition to the right of exclusive occupancy 
in the lands since known as the Yakima Reservation, expressly 
reserved "the right of taking fish at all usual and accustomed 
places," one of which was an Indian fishery at Prosser Falls, the 
Indian name of which was Top-tut. From the Indian viewpoint 
this reservation of the right to fish at these "usual and accustomed 
places" was a very material if not the principa] feature of the 
treaty. 

Sometime prior to 1915 a power company erected a dam in 
the Yakima River at or near this ancient fishing place of the 
Yakima Indians. 

In May, 1915, certain Indians of the tribe were informed 
against for violating a state law which inhibited the catching 
of salmon without procuring a license and the taking of salmon 
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within one mile of any dam. One of the Indians, Alec Towes- 
snute, was informed against in the Superior Court of Benton 
County for having violated the state statute and at the tiral the 
tollowing facts were adduced: 

“Towessnute was an Indian who still maintained his tribal 
relations with the Yakima tribe, which tribe was a party to the 
treaty between the Yakima Nation and the United States made 
June 9th, 1855, and ratifed by the Senate of the United States 
on March 8th, 1859. The said Indian caught fish with a gaff 
hook in the waters of the Yakima River at a point more than 
five miles from the boundaries of any Indian reservation, within 
one mile of a certain dam across said river and without having 
obtained any fishing license from the state of Washington. 

“That the said fishing place in said Yakima River at and 
in which said defendant fished and took fish was one of the 
usual and accustomed fishing places of the members of the con- 
federate tribes and bands of Indians known as the Yakima Na- 
tion, and was such usual and accustomed fishing place of said 
Indians at and prior to the time of making the treaty aforesaid, 
and has been used and enjoyed by said Indians during the fishing 
season of each and every year since said treaty was made; that said 
fishing place has from time immemorial been used and enjoyed 
by said Indians and their ancestors and known by the Indian 
name of Top-tut. That the said manner of taking fish is an 
ancient and accustomed method used from time immemorial by 
said Indians in catching fish." 

Upon this state of facts a demurrer was interposed to the 
information, upon the ground that the statute was in contraven- 
tion of the treaty, which was sustained by the Superior Court. 
An appeal was taken by the State Attorney General to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Washington and the case reversed 
by a divided court. A majority of the Supreme Court decided 
that the Enabling Act by which the State of Washington was 
admitted into the Union repealed the treaty with the Indians. 

The Indians refused to be reconciled to this decision and 
preparations were made for another test case with the intention 
of carrying it to the Supreme Court of the United States for 
adjudication, and later the head chief, George Meninock, and the 
next principal chief, Jim Wallahee, were arrested for violation of 
the state law by the State Game Commissioner, and their case 
again presented to the court. 

From the testimony and conduct of the Indians it is clear 
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that the exercise of the right to fish at the "usual and accustomed 
places" which their ancestors had reserved, appealed powerfully 
to their desires and imagination and was interwoven with their 
traditions and was a very part and fibre of their being. 

In the last case the defendant chief, Meninock, gave the fol- 
lowing forceful and convincing testimony: 

"God created this Indian country and it was like He spread 
out a big blanket. He put the Indians on it. They were created 
here in this country, truly and honestly, and that was the time 
this river started to run. Then God created fish in this river 
and put deer in these mountains and made laws through which 
has come the increase of fish and game. Then the Creator gave 
us Indians life; we awakened and as soon as we saw the game 
and fish we knew that they were made for us. For the women 
God made roots and berries to gather, and the Indians grew and 
multiplied as a people. When we were created we were given 
our ground to live on, and from that time these were our 
rights. ‘This is all true. We had the fish before the mission- 
aries came, before the white man came. We were put here by 
the Creator and these were our rights as far as my memory to 
my great-grandfather. This was the food on which we lived. 
My mother gathered berries; my father fished and killed the 
game. ‘These words are mine and they are true. It matters not 
how long I live, I cannot change these thoughts. My strength 
is from the fish; my blood is from the fish, from the roots and 
the berries. The fish and the game are the essence of my life. 
I was not brought from a foreign country and did not come 
here. I was put here by the Creator. We had no cattle, no hogs, 
no grain, only berries and roots and game and fish. We never 
thought we would be troubled about these things, and I tell my 
people, and I believe it, it 1s not wrong for us to get this food. 
Whenever the seasons open I raise my heart in thanks to the 
Creator for his bounty that this food has come. 

"I want this treaty to show the officers what our fishing 
rights were. I was at the council at Walla Walla with my father, 
who was one of the chiefs who signed that treaty. His name 
was Meninock, too. Jim Wallahee, who was arrested when I 
was and who is a defendant too, had an uncle whose name was 
Owhi, who was at that council and who also signed the treaty. 
I well remember hearing the talk about the treaty. There were 
more Indians there at Walla Walla than ever came together any 
place in this country. Besides the women and the children, 
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there were two thousand Indian warriors, and they were there 
for about one moon, during the same part of the year as now, 
in May and June. 

“The Indians and the Commissioners were many days talk- 
ing about making this treaty. One day Governor Stevens read 
what he had written down, and had one of his interpreters ex- 
plain it to the Indians. After everybody had talked and Pu-pu- 
mox-mox had talked, General Stevens wanted to hear from 
the head chief of the Yakimas. He said, ‘Kamiaken, the great 
chief of the Yakimas, has not spoken at all. His people have 
had no voice here today. He is not afraid to speak—let him 
speak out.’ 

“Something had been said about more and more whites com- 
ing into the Indian’s country and that then the Indians would 
be driven away from their hunting grounds and fishing places; 
then Governor Stevens told the Indians that the Government 
would see that when the white men came here the rights of the 
Indians would be protected; then Chief Kamiaken said: ‘I am 
afraid that the white men are not speaking straight; that their 
children will not do what is right by our children; that they will 
not do what you have promised for them.’ To this Governor 
Stevens said: ‘My brothers and myself have talked straight to 
the council. You and your children will not be troubled in the 
use of your streams. ‘The Indians will be allowed to take fish 
from them at the usual fishing places, and this promise will be 
kept by the Americans as long as the sun shines, as long as the 
.mountains stand, and as long as the rivers run? ” 

There can be no doubt that any treaty which sought to 
abridge the Indians' exercise of these rights could never have 
been negotiated. 

Chief Wallahee, another defendant, testified: 

“What Chief Meninock and Chief Alex McCoy have said 
is true, as all our people know. I want to speak some words to 
tell the judge why I feel I do no wrong when I catch salmon 
at the old Top-tut fishing place at the Prosser Falls. 

“When the treaty was made at Walla Walla the Indians 
were told to give up all the Indian country except the Reserva- 
tion. They did not like to do this, and there was much talk. 
The Indians were told that the whites would come in large num- 
bers and that they would want to raise crops and stock and un- 
less there was an understanding about what lands and places 
were to be used by each, there would be trouble and bad feeling 
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between the Indians and the whites all the time. But after a 
while the Indians were persuaded to sign the treaty and they 
gave up all the country except the Reservation and a few fish- 
ing places and the right to catch fish at these places like Top-tut 
where our people have always fished. 

"There is a reason why the Indians reserve the right to 
fish at these ancient fishing places, which I will try to tell. 

"At Top-tut there always was a kind of a fall. The river 
at this place was so made and the rocks so formed by God that 
when the salmon came from the sea they would go up to this 
place where the water was shallow and in ripples so that the 
fish could be caught with our hooks, spears and nets, so when 
an Indian got hold of a big fish there, he could land it without 
danger of being pulled in and being drowned in the deep, swift 
high water. ‘That is why these accustomed fishing places which 
were created for the Indians were set aside in the treaty for 
the use of the Indians. 

“That is why I do not think I do any wrong when I fish 
at this place my father saved for me and which the Great Spirit 
made for the Indians. Is it right for the white man to build 
a dam at the falls and then say that his act destroys the bounty of 
the Creator? 

“T am telling the truth. Indians do not bother white people. 
Anything they raise we do not bother. I do not go into a white 
man's field or destroy his things. I keep out, but the salmon 
does not belong to him. It is sent free from the ocean by God 
for my use. 

“I do not think it would be right for the white man to say, 
'Indians, I do not want you to have even a few fish for your 
own use? I do not think all white people are like the Fish 
Commissioner. He wants us to act like little children and go 
some place else and fish at places where we know and he knows 
we cannot catch any." 

The case was submitted to the jury and under the instruc- 
tions of the Court a verdict of guilty was returned. Before 
sentence was imposed the head chief, Meninock, made the follow- 
ing impassioned plea to the Court, as copied from a report in 
the Spokesman-Review: 


“Let Hearts be Opened” 


“T am about to open my heart to speak to you of my griefs 
and troubles. Open yours to receive my words. 
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"I first salute the Great Spirit, the Master of Life, and the 
author of the natural law upon which all justice rests. "Then 
I turn to you my earthly judge. Let me say a word for our 
fathers, who are dead. My father, Meninock, was one of the 
chiefs who signed the Yakima Treaty. Had he lived he would 
speak today and you would have heard a good man; and truth 
would flow from his lips. But our fathers are gone and they 
can not speak and they pray you to listen to the living. 


Would Not Sign Treaty 


“T was at Walla Walla in June, 1855, with my father when 
the treaty was signed. Our chiefs did not want to sign the treaty 
proposed by General Stevens. Our father said, ‘You will take 
away our rights and we cannot fish and hunt,’ and they would 
not sign the treaty. There was much trouble then. 

“General Stevens said: ‘You listen to me. I am going to 
protect you in your rights to fish. I will put in the record never 
to be wiped out that the Indians shall have the right to fish at 
their fishing places. I will see that your children get their rights. 
If, when I am gone, any of my white children violate this agree- 
ment the government will punish them—the Government will take 
up and protect you always as long as the sun shines, as long as 
the mountains stand and as long as the rivers run.’ 


Believed What Stevens Said 


“Then our chiefs were persuaded and they believed what 
General Stevens said and they signed the treaty and the clouds 
cleared away and the day was bright. My father when he was 
about to die charged us to abide in peace and live up to the 
treaty and we have done so all our lives. Now I am told that. 
the high court of the state of Washington says: “This treaty is 
no good.’ They close their ears to the truth. They make out 
that General Stevens did not speak to our people truthfully after 
all—that he deceived the Indians with sweet words. 


“Judge, is this so? I loved the land on which I was born, 
the trees which covered it and the grass growing on it. I am 
thankful to the Creator for the food fish which he sends to us 
in his streams and I am not here to beg, but I came to ask for 
the right which was guaranteed us- to take this food for our 
selves. 
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Think Treaty Highest Law 


“No people can fight against the Americans. Only the great 
God himself can punish them when they do wrong. I am now 
old; you are powerful; you can wipe away our tears, order your 
officers to be just; forbid them to arrest the Indians when they 
fish at places reserved in the treaty; have pity upon us. You 
have many red children here; grant them their rights. 

“We have followed the treaty. We think it is the highest 
law. We think it was made before the state law and you should 
decide our rights. We do not kill the fish for the market; we 
make no money. Look at me! How much money did I make 
on this fishing? I have nothing. We have heard how the white 
man kills the fish and sells them for money. That is why the 
fish are getting scarce. 

"I follow my father—I stand by what the treaty says. Let 
me take back the tidings to my people that the whites also stand 
by the treaty. "Then all will be well." 

At the conclusion of the remarks of the Indians, Judge 
Truax, before imposing sentence, stated that his own personal 
feeling and belief was that the Indians were right in their in- 
terpretation of the treaty, but felt that he was bound by the ob- 
ligation of his office to follow the interpretation of the law given - 
by the Supreme Court and a light sentence was imposed upon 
the defendants. An appeal was thereupon taken to the Supreme 
Court of the state but before the decision was entered the Legis- 
lature, at the importunities of the Indians, who personally ap- 
peared in the legislative halls, amended the state statute so as 
to permit the Yakima Indians to fish at this ancient and ac- 
customed fishing place known as Top-tut. 

The writer of this paper took part in all the councils of the 
Indians and appeared for them at the various trials and his ef- 
forts to have the treaty construed as understood by the Indians 
won their friendship and approbation, and after the trial of the 
second case in the Superior Court and before its argument in 
the Supreme Court and before the Indians appeared at the state 
legislature, on January 4th, 1921, the writer was adopted into the 
tribe and made an honorary chief at a very colorful and inter- 
esting ceremony. 

Adoption had its beginning far back in the history of society 
and, after passing through many forms and losing much cere- 
monial garb, appears today in the civilized institution of naturali- 
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zation. In primitive philosophy birth and death are the results of 
magic power. ‘To preserve the balance and repair the loss oc- 
casioned by death resort was had to the fiction of adoption. By 
the action of the constituted authorities the status of an adopted 
person is fixed and his social and political importance thereby 
determined. 

In the Indian mind the fundamental motive underlying adop- 
tion was to defeat the evil purpose of death by replacing the lost 
member. By separate resolutions of the council the person 
adopted may receive the grade of young man, woman, warrior, 
chief, having the right of chiefship in the council on an equal 
footing with the chiefs of the other tribes. So we see that the 
individual may be adopted upon any one of several planes. 

Among the Indians of the Yakima the chief was the leader 
of a definite group formerly united in the occupancy of a com- 
mon range of territory. He was obligated to execute the as- 
certained will of the tribe, defend their right in war and in 
council, and conserve their customs and traditions. He exercised 
legislative, judicial, and executive powers delegated to him in 
accordance with custom for the conservation and promotion of 
the common weal. 

Among the different Indian communties the social and politi- 
cal structure varied greatly. Many stages of progress lay between 
the small band under a single chief and the more permanent 
confederation of highly organized tribes. With more advanced 
organizations, functions required of different grades of officers 
increased, hence various kinds and grades of chiefs are found. 

The title to the dignity belongs to the community, not to 
the chief, who sometimes owes his nomination to the suffrages 
of his female constituents, but in most communities he is in- 
stalled by some authority representing the council The chiefs 
are the creatures of law, expressed in well defined customs, rites 
and traditions. The chieftainship is not hereditary but a reward 
of personal merit and statesmanship and a recognition of force 
of character. They are not deposed but ostracized. 

Bravery in war, wisdom in council, oratorical, poetical and 
artistic talent, real or supposed psychic power, served in all In- 
dian tribes to give preeminence. 

Shortly before the date given I received a letter from the 
chiefs which stated that the Indians had been summoned to 
council at their council house near Toppenish and requested me 
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to come and meet them there on the 4th of January, 1921. I 
left Spokane on the morning of that day on the Northern Pacific 
train which was due to reach Toppenish at 2:00 P.M., but for 
some reason that could not be ascertained the train was delayed 
and did not arrive until about five o'clock the afternoon of that 
day, at which time of the year it was dusk. On leaving the 
train I was met by one of the Indian chiefs in full regalia, ac- 
companied by two interpreters and several other Indians. "They 
told me that they were greatly disappointed as the members of 
the tribe to the number of about two hundred, in full dress, had 
been waiting for several hours and ever since the train was due 
to meet me as it was the intention to have a parade through the 
town streets in my honor; that they had not been able to find 
out just when I would arrive, as all the agent would tell them 
was that the train was late and would come soon. ‘The chiefs 
and tribesmen had waited until dark and had then gone back 
to the camp disappointed, but leaving the committee to meet me 
at the time of arrival. As a matter of fact, I did not fancy the 
idea of being the central figure in a parade of this kind and 
secretly I was not displeased because the train had been late. 
Further conversation with the interpreter at the hotel disclosed 
the fact that it was the plan of the Indian council on the next 
day to adopt me and make me an honorary chief. As a part 
of this ceremony an Indian name is given to the recipient of 
the high honor of chieftaincy, and several names were discussed 
with the interpreter and the name Sun Wit, Ta Ma Me Yea’, 
which meant “The Voice of the Indian" was selected by me, but 
in this, as will later appear, I was to be disappointed. 


The next day at about eleven o'clock I was taken in an au- 
tomobile about two miles on to the Reservation where their camp 
was. They had a large building there in which they held their 
councils which was called the Long House; its dimensions were 
approximately twenty-five by seventy-five feet. At the entrance 
I was met by the principal chief and there were present more 
than two hundred Indians, men and women, dressed in garments 
elaborately ornamented with shells, elks teeth, feathers and furs, 
and wearing head-bands, armlets, bracelets, belts, necklaces and 
rings of metal, embroidered buckskins marked with symbolic deco- 
rations, which marks indicated the records of deeds of the 
wearers and prominent events in the history of the tribe. 


The ceremony opened with some sort of a religious invocation 
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or talk by the master of ceremonies, an Indian by the name of 
Joe Strong. He spoke about the progress of the world and 
about the Creator who had placed the Indians here and who had 
designed cattle and grain, the result of labor, to be the portion 
of the white man, and that all should dwell in harmony, but that 
the people had not always fulfilled the design of the Creator but 
had fallen into discord and war and that in the future the Indians 
were resolved and they hoped that all would be ready to live in 
peace and good will as designed by the Great Father. 

After the conclusion of this opening invocation the Indian 
women sang what the interpreter said was a song of welcome. 
As near as I could learn there are no words to these songs, the 
participants just chant in harmony, but from the pitch of the 
voices, the time and other peculiarities, the Indians have no dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing the meaning and intention of the song. 
With the Indian music is coextensive with tribal life. For every 
public ceremony, as well as each important act in the career of 
an individual, there is an accompanying song. 

Upon the occasion in question all the men of the tribe were 
ranged on one side of the hall and the women upon the other. 
Nine Indian women seemed to be the leaders. They had little 
caps on their heads made by themselves from rushes and beads, 
not unlike the Indian baskets that were so popular a few years 
ago, only the caps are smaller, being made to fit on the head. The 
women chanted in unison, using a high, reedy falsetto tone which 
sounds like a kind of wail. They all stand in line side by side 
and move their bodies to and fro, keeping perfect time together, 
the whole line of principals, as many as one hundred singers, all 
swaying from side to side just if they were a single person. At 
the close of the last verse, or at the last of the chant, they all 
hold up their hands. 

I can not say whether these Indians hold that any mystic 
significance attaches to the number nine, or if it was a mere co- 
incidence, but in addition to the nine women who appeared to be 
the choir leaders, there were nine men who sat about a kind of 
large drum on which they beat to accompany the singing and the 
dancing, and if I remember correctly, there were also nine lead- 
ing dancers. The beating upon the drum could hardly be consid- 
ered as being of assistance to the singers because nearly always 
the beat was not in harmony with the time of the song but seemed 
to be carried on independently under the direction of a single In- 
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dian who appeared to be the drum master. But in this regard 
the drum was more helpful to the dancers. 


The dance is a very important institution among the In- 
dians. In the older times it was frought with symbolic and mys- 
tic meaning which has somewhat been lost as progress has been 
made in civilization and enlightment. It was an element that 
formed a part of all their festivals, rites and ceremonies. After 
I had been duly inducted as a chief a war dance was given which 
was participated in by nine young Indians. Their hair, faces and 
bodies were painted. They were almost entirely nude except 
about the body they wore a cloth to which was attached what 
is designated as the war bustle, made from feathers, a very ac- 
curate reproduction of which appeared as the cover design of 
the Literary Digest of Sept. 24, 1927. These dancers began their 
maneuvers with slow and measured tread which increased in en- 
ergy and movement with the quicker beating of the drum, and 
as they continued the the participants seemed to work themselves 
up almost into a frenzy of exaltation and ecstasy which ended 
when they appeared entirely exhausted. 

After the conclusion of the preliminary ceremonies the prin- 
cipal chief, Meninock, announced that he would call in the serv- 
ices of a woman interpreter. He then called Mrs. Caesar Wil- 
liams who came forward and spread a kind of Indian blanket 
or rug on the dirt floor. 


The old chief, Meninock, then stepped forward, assuming 
his position at one end of this mat. The warden or marshall, 
Yam a wit, known as Duke Charley, conducted me in front of the 
assembled tribesmen to the other end of the mat. The chief 
then began an oration, in part as follows: 


"More than eighty snows have come and gone since I was 
born. I am an old, old man now and the chilly winds of winter 
make me shiver. When the earth is covered with snow and the 
streams are frozen up and we see the forests bare of leaves, we 
are filled with thoughts of death which everything in Nature 
seems to impress upon us, and as we look about us here we miss 
many of the chiefs and members of the tribe who in years gone 
by on great occasions like this would speak to our council, but 
many of them have gone to join our fathers and be with the 
Great Spirit. 


“We have assembled here to take council together as to what 
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we shall do with reference to our fishing rights and the state laws 
which, according to the courts, conflict with them. 

“Today we miss Saluskin, the old chief, who tried so hard 
to get back our rights, but he died without being successful. 
Then I was chosen the head chief of the Yakima Nation and it 
has been my work to continue his efforts.” 

The chief then narrated at length and in detail all that he 
had done concerning the Indian rights under the treaty made with 
Governor Stevens and how he and other chiefs had been arrested 
and had been sentenced to pay a fine and that the case was on 
appeal to the Supreme Court. He then praised the efforts the 
writer had made in behalf of the Indians, and then continuing, 
he said: 

"As our chiefs and leaders who have been helpful in these 
contests pass on we must look to others to take their place, and 
I have been thinking that no one has been of more assistance to 
us than the present United States Attorney, Mr. Garrecht, and I 
have been intending to ask the tribe to consent to his adoption and 
to have him chosen as one of our chiefs." 

Thereupon the chief placed the matter before the assembage 
and all expressed agreement that I should become a member of 
the tribe and be invested with the dignity of chieftaincy. The 
old chief then said: 

"As I expected, my people have agreed to confer this honor 
upon you and you must agree in advance to accept the name 
given." 

From my experience I well know that the Indians have a 
very keen sense of humor, and in saying this I seemed to detect 
a twinkle in the old chief's eye, and as I thought the name had 
been selected in advance, which was agreeable to me, this sud- 
den questioning awakened in my mind a feeling of doubt that 
perchance the old chief was about to perpetrate a joke upon me 
and confer upon me some euphonious Indian name which, being 
translated, would mean "Chief Yellow Dog" or "Crooked Nose," 
but I hesitated just long enough to let these thoughts go thru 
my mind and then promptly determined to be a good sport and 
take any consequences that full accent might bring. After ex- 
pressing my willingness to take the name that might be conferred 
the chief announced that he would have to retire to select the 
name in council with the other sub-chiefs and head men. They 
then repaired to the end of the long building for a conference, 
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which occasioned some little discussion, I imagine the interpreter 
who had seen me the evening before standing out for the name 
that I had selected for myself; but as usual the forceful old chief 
had his own way and finally he returned to his position at the 
opposite end of the rug and he held up his eagle wing, which 
seems to be a sort of scepter of his authority, as the eagle bird 
is among the greatest of Indian Manitos. 'The chief then said: 


“The tribes have adopted you as a member and you have been 
chosen to be a chief and the chiefs have agreed to confer upon 
you a name which you agree to accept as indicative of your posi- 
tion. The name that we have chosen is Khi-ach-nee and you 
shall be Chief Khi-ach-nee of the Yakima Indian Nation. We 
have chosen this name because its meaning has to us an appro- 
priate significance. The name means “Light of the Morning." 
And when the light of the morning comes it makes the Indians 
feel happy, so when you come among us it also makes the In- 
dians feel happy. Then again, when the light of the morning 
comes things that are dark and obscure are made plain and clear, 
and this seems to us to be an appropriate name for you because 
our treaty entered into with General Stevens many, many years 
ago seems to have been buried in the dust and lost in the dark- 
ness of the past. But you have come to our assistance and you 
have dug up this treaty from where it was buried and shaken off 
the dust that has accumulated upon it and held it up high so 
that all the white people have come to know what the treaty was 
and what the Indians claim as their rights, and finally, Khi-ach- 
nee was the name of one of our greatest chiefs who rendered 
great service to his people and his spirit will now pass into you. 
For these reasons we have chosen you and have given you this 
name, and you are now an Indian chief." 

The chief then indicated that the ceremony was closed and 
all assembled in unison shouted “Aye Iah!” "Aye Jah!” “Aye 
Iah!" ‘This is the expression of the Indians for approval and 
applause. 

Francis A. GARRECHT. 


YAKIMA DAYS* 
(Continued from Vol. XIX., page 133.) 


By July 18, 1856 Fr. Pandosy was back at the Mission of 
the Immaculate Conception where he endeavored to restore the 
ruined buildings which had been burned in the early part of the 
year. There is a copy of a Notification of Mission Claim made 
to the Registrar at Walla Walla in 1872 stating that the mission 
known as The Immaculate Conception on the Mnassatas river 
was established before 1853 and was destroyed in 1856 during 
the Indian wars.?? 

While however groups of Indians made peace, Kamiakin re- 
mained obdurate and making his headquarters on the borders of 
the Spokanes influenced that tribe as well as the greater part of 
his own, to refuse to treat for peace. On September 19, they 
attacked the governor but owing to reinforcements being at hand 
without success. 

Acting under orders from Gen. Wool Col. Wright set out 
in October to establish a military fort at Walla Walla and to 
hold a council with the Indians. The former fort Walla Walla 
belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Co. had been abandoned about 
October 1855 together with Fort Boise and Fort Hall, the name 
Fort Walla Walla now passing to the new military post, on an- 
other site altogether. Before establishing the post Col. Wright 
held the council, at which only about fifty unimportant chiefs 
made their appearance, including representatives from the Nez 
Perces and Coeur D'Alenes; the Yakimas and Spokanes refusing 
to attend. The Indians present returned to their tribes with an 
account of what had been said, and for a time peace seemed to 
prevail; there was no disturbance during the year 1857. 


*The Author, Mr. Denys Nelson, has requested Rev. Joseph Delannoy, of St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Bellingham, to send to the editor a few corrections of the previous installment 
of this article. Mr. Nelson obtained much original material from manuscripts in the keep- 
ing of Father Delannoy who explains that at least one of the errors came from a faulty 
translation of a French manuscript. The corrections in the Washington Historical Quarterly 
for April, 1928, are as follows: 

Page 118, first two lines should be transferred to the bottom of that page. 

Page 120, lines 6 and 7, omit the words ''and West," rendering it ‘‘Thus the 
Oblates, East of the Cascades.’’ 

Page 120, line 15, change the word ‘‘exemption’’ to ''exception," rendering it ‘‘An 
exception however is to be made of Father Chirouse.'' 

Page 126. line 16, change “Ricard” to ‘‘Richard’’ rendering it ‘‘as he tells Fr. 
Richard." Writers have frequently confused the names of Father Pascal Ricard, Superior 
of the Oblates residing at Olympia and Father Peter Richard who was with Father 
Chirouse at Cayuse Mission. 

Page 126. line 23, let the word ‘‘to’’ be ‘‘from,’’ rendering it ‘‘When I returned 
from the Camp of the Cayuses.’’ 

It would be well to indicate these corrections before sending the volume to the 
binder.—EDITor. 

20 Archives Corr. 1867-79, p. 86. 

21 Bancroft, Washington, p. 139. 
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Taking advantage of the cessation of hostilities and the pres- 
ence of the troops, Fr. Pandosy undertook another and different 
work. From his earliest days he had desired to be either a mis- 
sionary to the heathen or a military chaplain. Now he was able 
to become both.? While continuing his work among the Yakimas 
he offered his services to the troops to whomsoever should desire 
to have them, with the complete approval of the colonel and his 
officers. 'lhey realized that it was due to his efforts that many 
Indians were neutral and not active foes, with the result that he 
had perfect liberty to come and go as he liked. “My costume 
he wrote “is that which I have always worn, my soutane with my 
big cross of the Oblates in the belt". (This belt is a character- 
istic feature of Father Pandosy's appearance. ‘The official cos- 
tume calls for a cincture or sash but he always insisted upon a 
leather belt.) “The Colonel has complete confidence in me" he 
adds, "the soldiers rival him in affability, while the surgeon has 
given me all the remedies that I want for my savages." 


Another cause for satisfaction at this period was that "after 
ten months complete absence of the missionary and in spite of 
disturbances in the camp, on account of hostilities, no case of 
disorder was discovered. We found our converts as fervent as 
when we left them" (Annals. vol. 1.). For how long a period 
Pandosy remained serving both troops and tribes cannot be deter- 
mined. Fr. Cataldo S.J. who is now over 90 years of age, was 
told by Fr. Joset that Pandosy spent several months, how many 
not specifed at the Coeur d'Alene mission, teaching music and 
singing to the Indians. “When I came in 1865" writes Fr. Cataido 
in a letter “to the Coeur d'Alene Mission, our fathers were often 
telling me how much good Fr. Pandosy did to the Indians and 
the Mission with his music." Fr. Cataldo thinks that this refers 
to the winter of 1856-57. It seems perhaps more likely that he 
spent the winter of 1856-57 with the army and at his missions 
since he certainly started the fall that way, and only gave these up 
as their usefulness wore off. Changes of officers and men ren- 
dered his position in the field less agreeable, and it may have 
been in the fall of 1857 he withdrew to the Coeur d'Alene Mis- 
sion. In the year 1858 Fr. Joset spent some months with the 
army himself, doing a great deal to bring about the end of the 
war, during the expedition against the Nez Perces. Perhaps in 
anticipation of his absence he had taken the precaution of invit- 
ing Pandosy to stay at the mission. At any rate Fr. John Post, 


22 Ortolan, Centennial History of the O.M.I. 
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S.J. now in charge at De Smet Mission in Idaho to which place 
the “Old Mission" of the Coeur d'Alenes was removed in 1877-78 
finds that there is in his possession a large copy book with songs 
and music both Gregorian and Modern Notation, evidently in 
Pandosy's hand writing. He had also begun to write about music 
in the Yakima language. Pandosy's handwriting is quite charac- 
teristic, being the beautiful fine penmanship known as “Gironde”. 
There is no news of him at all during the year 1857. Fr. Chirouse 
had stayed with the mission of St. Anne on the Umatilla among 
the Cayuses until December 8, 1856 and then finally abandoned it. 
In 1857, on an unspecified date, he went to the Puget Sound, 
and there established the mission on the Tulalip Reserve with 
which he was connected for so many years, and where his mem- 
Ory is still revered. 


Fr. Durieu spent the year 1856-57 at the Cowlitz Mission of 
St. Francis Xavier, and then joined Fr. Chirouse at Tulalip. 


In June 1857 the health of Fr. Ricard, the Superior com- 
pletely broke down, and he was recalled to France. His place was 
taken by Fr. D'Herbomez. Always the O.M.I. had cast a longing 
eye upon the vast unorganized territory to the north of them. 
For several years Bishop Demers of Vancouver Island had been 
pressing them to take special charge of this, the mainland portion 
of this vast diocese. The more that Fr. D'Herbomez saw of the 
work of the missions in the diocese of Nesqually, the less good 
seemed possible of accomplishment. Having seen Fr. Chirouse 
and Fr. Durieu established at Tulalip on the banks of Ebey Slough 
near to Priest Point, he proceeded to transfer his headquarters 
from Olympia to Esquimalt on Vancouver Island near Victoria. 
Some time during the winter of 1857-58 a residence was estab- 
lished there, and by degrees, he withdrew his missionaries both 
clerical and lay from the American territory. At first there was no 
special need for hurry. Things could be done quietly and without 
haste. The discovery of gold in the bed of Fraser River however 
upset all calculations. Thousands of men, miners, prospectors and 
the motley crowd of camp followers crowded into the area which 
the O.M.I. had set their eyes upon, and the new Crown Colony of 
British Columbia came into being just at the vary time that the 
new headquarters were being established at Esquimalt. With the 
miners came the call for missionaries, of all denominations. Some, 
many, were Catholics. “Not it is true, that they are all very 
fervent ones" writes Fr. D'Herbomez, "but they always wish to 
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see the missionaries and they complain when they cannot see 
a priest". 

The year 1858 moreover opened under sad circumstances for 
the missionaries in the Washington ‘Territory, for the Yakima 
Indians renewed the strife, although not upon their own grounds. 
A restless feeling was in the air. Gold seekers were freely pass- 
ing through the country, tapping the hills prospecting here and 
there. The sect of the Mormons further to the south, had risen 
against the American government with an initial success, a fact 
which encouraged the watchful, sympathetic Indians. Early in 
the spring of 1858, Ow-hi lost a number of horses, stolen by 
David, an Indian who was employed as scout by the troops under 
the command of Major Garnet, a renegade in the eyes of Ow-hi. 
He was unable to obtain any redress. Splawn is of the opinion 
that this was the main factor in the renewed outbreak among the 
Indians this year. 

On May 6th Col. Steptoe set forth from Walla Walla with 
130 dragoons for the Nez Perces country, Fr. Joset met him and 
informed him of a sentiment that, had been growing for some 
time among the Indians to prevent by force, any introduction of 
armed force north of the Nez Perces river. Even while he was 
speaking to the Colonel, the attack commenced. The colonel was 
driven back to the Snake river and thence to Walla Walla. So 
much encouraged were the Coeur d'Alenes by this success, that 
they repudiated a Mission of peace by Fr. Joset. 

Shortly after Steptoe had been driven back to Walla Walla, 
the “McLoughlin Expedition” set out from that place for the 
Fraser River mines by way of the Okanogan Valley. Although 
he himself had just been driven back by the Indians, Steptoe 
issued orders to the miners that they should not proceed beyond 
a point where the U.S. troops could afford them protection, to 
which the miners paid no attention. Headed by Dave McLoughlin, 
son of Dr. John McLoughlin the former Chief Factor of the 
Hudson's Bay Co, three parties of prospectors joined forces. 
Willoughby was second in command. "There were 800 in all, and 
felt able to give a good account of themselves should occasion 
arise. And on more than one occasion they were attacked by the 
Indians with several being killed on both sides. It was in the 
“McLoughlin Canyon" that the final ambush was made, and the 
battle raged for several hours. Afterwards, Tonasket, the great 
chief of the Okanagans arrived on the scene, and peace was 
made. On the strength of which, some of the party separated, 
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prospecting in the hills alone. ‘They were ambushed and slain. 
So infuriated were the rest by this act of treachery that they fired 
upon the next party of Indians who appeared carrying a white 
flag. Unfortunately these had no part in the massacre and suf- 
fered for the guilty. After this episode, a company of U.S. 
troops was sent to accompany them as far as the Boundary, which 
at that time had not been surveyed. The troops accompanied 
them as far as White Lake, to the north of Oliver, Joe Brent, 
father of the well known resident on Shingle Creek today, being 
among the number. He spent the rest of that year on the Boun- 
dary Survey Commission, being stationed at Fort Colville together 
with the British detachment o£ Royal Engineers under Col. Haw- 
kins, both units being at Fort Colville together this first winter. 
After his discharge, Brent went back to British Columbia and 
settled there in 1863. 

This digression serves to show the attitude of the Indians 
towards the whites in general at this period, and also points to 
the rapidly growing population of this part of the north-west. 
With large bodies of men entering the country, it is not to be 
wondered at that Fr. D'Herbomez looked with longing eyes at 
the rich harvest that awaited the reapers., and was less inclined 
to pursue the will o' the wisp missions among the Yakimas. There 
was the great mainland area calling to him and he made his plans 
accordingly. On June 24 1858 Fr. Pandosy wrote to Bishop de 
Mazenod informing him that he had been summoned to Esquimalt, 
where he expected to be stationed in a month's time. In a register 
of baptisms in the possession of Fr. Wood at Esquimalt, the first 
entry is dated September 12 1858, and is in the handwriting of 
Fr. Pandosy. Here he stayed until next year for the time for the 
northward movement was not yet come. 

Through the influence of Fr. Joset S.J. the Coeur d'Alenes 
and Spokanes surrendered to Col. Wright on September 17, 1858. 
The end of hostilities came with dramatic suddenness. On Sep- 
tember 23 Ow-hi came to the camp of Col. Wright and was 
arrested. His son Oal-chan followed him and was at once hanged 
without any formalities, while Ow-hi was soon afterwards shot 
on attempting to escape.  Kamiakin withdrew from the country 
to British Columbia and although a few years later he returned 
to the States, he lived henceforth a quiet retired life, completely 
unknown. 

Certain Indians were hanged "pour encourager les autres" on 
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October 9th and at last peace seemed to be assured. "Towards 
the end of the month Gen. Harney succeeded Gen. Clark in the 
command of the Pacific Coast and he brought with him Father 
De Smet, ostensibly as chaplain but in reality to act as mediator 
with the Indians. During the winter of 1858-59 de Smet lived 
with the former converts and effected a meeting between the 
chiefs and Harney with happy results in the month of May. 
Kamiakin came with the chiefs as far as Walla Walla but becom- 
ing alarmed for his safety withdrew again. Peace having become 
practically assured at the end of the year 1858, Congress confirmed 
the Treaty of Walla Walla of 1855. 

For the Oblates the end had come. "Their hour had struck. 
The old order was to change and the new gave little promise of 
better things. “Poor Indians!” wrote Fr. D’Herbomez, "the offi- 
cers of the government make use of the missionaries as inter- 
preters. The natives would listen with respect, because the priest 
was speaking; they thought it was part of his religious work that 
they had to undergo; this was compromising our real spiritual 
work. Better leave everything for the time-being and when the 
natives have settled down definitely on state reserves" . . . . then 
the broken threads could be taken up and repaired. (Annals, 
Vols.) 


Meanwhile there was the promised land of British Columbia, 
with the lovely Okanagan valley awaiting the missionary. On! 
March 28, 1859, the Yakima Missions were finally abandoned by 
the Oblate Fathers. Henceforth their attention was to be given 
to a still newer field of work. 

Fr. D'Herbomez realised that it was impossible to cross the 
Cascade Mountains in the spring and on April 6 he sent Pandosy 
to visit his old friends at Colville for the purpose of preparing 
the way and to speak to those people who might wish to settle 
near the missionaries when the new establishment should be 
opened. Pandosy was then to procure horses and provisions, 
ascend the Okanagan Valley, select a site, cross the Cascade Moun- 
tains and meet the rest of the party and escort them to the new 
mission. Such was the plan. It was not realised. Fr. Peter 
Richard and Brother Surel were sent up the Fraser river in July 
as far as Fort Hope there to await their guide. In this however 
they were disappointed. No horses were to be obtained at Col- 
ville, nor as the harvest was not yet ready, were provisions to 
be obtained. Pandosy had therefore to wait at Colville for fur- 
ther instructions. Fr. Richard, in his turn, undertook the task 
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of provisioning the party. Leaving Brother Surel at Hope with 
the baggage, on July 28 he crossed the mountains and after five 
days travel arrived at Kamloops. Here he had the good fortune 
to procure 11 horses for 15 piastres each through the assistance 
of Lolo the well known Indian chief, who figures so frequently 
in the tales of the fur trading days at Kamloops, under John Tod. 
Here Fr. Richard met Lieut. Mayne. R.N. who refers to the fact 
in his book Four Years in Vancouver Island and British Columbia 
saying that at Kamloops he met a Catholic priest who having got 
into trouble with the Indians below the line, was keeping quiet 
for a time. Poor Father Richard! No doubt that was how it 
would appear to Lieut. Mayne. Fr. Richard supposed that horses 
were scarce at Kamloops, which was not the case, but he happened 
to arrive just at the time of the Annual Brigade when the com- 
pany had need of every horse available for their own use, some 
300 to 400 being required. Fortunately Lolo’s influence was 
strong enough to enable the priest to get what he needed, but it 
is doubtful if he understood at the time how much he owed to 
the Indian chief. 

From Kamloops Fr. Richard wrote to Fr. Pandosy asking 
him to join him there, and then he hurried back to Fort Hope to 
fetch Brother Surel and the baggage. From Hope he wrote to 
Fr. D'Herbomez telling him what had been done. 


The Superior was no doubt gratified at the success but the 
thought that he expressed in his letter dealt rather with the fact 
that it had to be paid for. “The Mission of British Columbia 
has not yet been built, and yet it has cost us more than 1000 
piastres" he writes “and I much fear that our Fathers will be 
exposed to the danger of their teeth growing long, as Father 
Pandosy says, through their not being able to get anything to 
eat 

There is little definite information to be obtained about what 
followed in the next few weeks. It is probable that Fr. Richard 
carried out the plans mentioned and left Hope the next day after 
writing. If he took the five days to return that he required to 
get there in the first place, he would be back about August 18. 
'There would be little to detain him there unless he stayed to meet 
Fr. Pandosy but there is no evidence that the latter reached Kam- 
loops on this occasion. It is more likely that Fr. Richard followed 
the Brigade trail through Grand Prairie to the Head of the Lake, 
and there branched off into the Lumby district, as local tradition 
says that he did, and explored the surrounding country before 
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meeting Fr. Pandosy. He would then have moved down towards 
the fertile plain where Kelowna stands today, and met his col- 
league ascending the valley. 


Fr. Pandosy on his part, made up a small party at Colville, 
which included Cyprian Lawrence and his Indian wife Therese, 
a Flathead Indian and his "woman" who were devoted to the 
father and had accompanied him into exile, with William Pion, 
who "packed" the party in, who was brother to the Pion of Pion's 
Prairie in the Spokane district. They following the regular Brigade 
trail up the Okanagan Valley, crossing the “line” near Midway 
although it had not been surveyed at that point then. "Their trail 
followed the present road to Oliver, where they turned to the left, 
ascending the hill as far as the present Fairview, and then took 
the trail to White Lake. Joe Brent had been along that same 
trail in the previous May and, having been all the winter at Fort 
Colville, may have known some of this party. From White Lake 
the trail followed the present Shingle Creek road at the back of 
West Summerland to the shore of Okanagan Lake, near Peach- 
land. Not long before this another party headed by Joel Palmer 
had made this same trip taking a large number of cattle and 
wagons. At Peachland, they took the wagons apart and rafted 
them over to L’Anse au Sable where Kelowna stands, and thence 
up the valley around to the Head of the Lake, and on to Kam- 
loops. Our party under Fr. Pandosy took the trail from White 
Lake to the Indian village below Penticton, where they were met 
by Chief Francois. He outlived Pandosy, who passed away in 
his arms, in the chief's cabin near the Red Bridge more than 
thirty years later. 

'The Indians were not unanimous in welcoming the missionary 
and his party. For years the country had been torn with war 
and strife, brought about by the presence of settlers, and such 
this party professed to be. There was no Boundary Line then, 
well defined, nor had there been would it have weighed with the 
Indians. They were all one stock, one kith and kin. Even one 
tribe and speech, and some of them had taken part in the Mc- 
Loughlin massacre of the year before. Should they allow these 
settlers to enter peacefully and repeat the tragedy enacted to the 
south? Capot Blanc, uncle to Therese, wife of Cyprian Law- 
rence, openly spoke of war and opposition. His niece took up 
the cudgels on her man’s behalf.  Earnestly she spoke of the 
good the priests were doing for the Indians, how they pointed 
the way to the Great Spirit and the Hereafter. And as for her 
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husband, she reminded her uncle that should anything happen to 
him, he, her uncle, would be responsible for her protection and 
maintenance. This appeal was not without weight, and Capot 
Blanc withdrew his objections. It was in and around the mission 
that he spent his last years, a Christian man of great age. The 
party passed on up to the east side of the lake, through the Great 
Canyon with its painted walls, to the open plain which they knew 
as L’Anse au Sable, where most probably they were met by Father 
Richard. The name L’Anse au Sable was applied to the whole 
plain, just as in later days the name of “The Mission” covered 
all the district around Kelowna and the neighborhood. All was 
L’Anse au Sable then. 


On October 9th Fr. Pandosy wrote to Fr. D’Herbomez to 
announce that the site for the new mission had been selected. 
On the previous night they had arrived at the chosen spot. It 
was, he said, in a broad valley to the centre of the left side of 
the lake. There was plenty of land to be cultivated and if some 
vines could be procured through Brother Blanchet it would be 
possible to start a vineyard. The thoughts of the French priests 
always ran back to their beloved Provence and Italy. He also 
refers to a white family already settled near at hand. From this 
it is deduced that the site selected was near to Duck Lake where 
a family named Parsons were “squatting,” who sold out to Joe 
Brent in 1863. The first winter was spent at this place, but the 
idea of the open plain was kept in mind. Next spring the mission 
seems to have been moved to a spot about half way between the 
present Simpson Ranch and Dry Creek, where they spent the 
summer. The following fall found the Mission settled, this time 
permanently, near to Mission Creek, as the name became in con- 
sequence. Here a rich strike of gold had been made that year, 
and there was no longer any doubt about the continuance of the 
mission at L’Anse au Sable. After the letter of October 9th, 
1859, when the selection of the site was announced, there was 
silence for several months. In February, Fr. D’Herbomez re- 
ceived word, but without details. He quotes from this letter in 
one which he wrote on April 24 where he says “One word of our 
Fathers and Brothers of L'Anse au Sable (B.C.). I have received 
word after five or six months of silence. But alas! I am not 
more advanced than before. They do not give me a single detail 
of that mission. Everything is going on alright only Fr. Pandosy 
is suffering from an attack of the nerves, and Brother Surel has 
terrible rheumatics. These letters are dated Feb. 24 to 29. "Their 
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ministry is complicated by difficulties that ought no longer to. 
exist. I wish that I had time to copy their letters, but as that 
would take too long it must suffice that I tell you that the winter 
that they have just passed through was one of exceptional severity. 
Happily they have been able to construct a modest shelter, and 
thanks to their care and economy they have not starved. At the 
end of the snow they ought to start to cultivate a garden, which 
I hope will furnish them with vegetables which they need". (An- 
nals, vol. 1.). 

Brother Surel had constructed a shelter of some sort it appears 
from this letter, but of quite a makeshift character. There was 
an uncertainty about the site, and it was not until they reached 
Mission Creek that they settled down. Certain it is that this site 
was staked and registered by December 1st, 1960, for on that 
date Cyprian Lawrence registered his land, the stakes of which 
adjoined those of Father Pandosy, the certificate states. 

A letter from Father D'Herbomez is the only documentary 
evidence for this period:  "July.22. 1860. Father Pandosy is 
always the ardent and intrepid missionary. He suffers from time 
to time with terrible rheumatics. The mission which he directs 
on Lake Okanagan has not responded altogether to our attentions; 
the situation seems to have been badly chosen. He had resolved 
after consultation, that a Father should go and visit the place 
and then decide if the Mission be opened higher up. Hardly had 
our Fathers started to undertake the visit, when the news came 
that some rather big gold mines were about to be opened in the 
vicinity of Lake Okanagan. The whites were coming in from all 
parts, and our Fathers will presently be serving hundreds of 
Catholics. So there will be no more doubts about the continuance 
of the Mission." 

The claim registered in December, 1860, remained the site 
of the Mission so long as its doors were open. With the regis- 
tration of this claim the object of this narrative is completed. 

We have followed in the footsteps of the Oblate Fathers in 
general and Father Pandosy in particular, from the time that they 
were invited to undertake missionary work on the northwest coast 
of America. We have followed them through two periods of Indian 
unrest, the Cayuse and the Yakima wars, and we have seen how 
circumstances conspired to nullify their efforts and to stop their 
work to the south of the line. The result was that Father Pandosy 
and his companions turned their attention northward and became 
the first permanent white settlers in the Okanagan Valley of 
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British Columbia. Details for the last section on the Okanagan 
Valley are due to a great extent to the work of Mr. F. Buckland 
of Kelowna, who has studied the subject very carefully. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PIONEER DAYS 


To the pioneers I am known as Betty Shepard. I was born 
October 26th, 1840, in Jefferson County, Iowa, at a place called 
Brush Creek, about fifteen miles from Rome. My father, Henry 
Shepard, was a pioneer to Iowa in 1837. The Indians were there 
at that time but later they were moved to Minnesota. Two vears 
later my father's father, Charles Shepard, his mother Sarah Spring- 
stein. Shepard, and three brothers, Charles, James, and Joseph, 
moved from New York to Iowa. Father's birthplace was De- 
waynesburg, Schenectady County, New York, and my mother, 
Elizabeth Mattern, was born, November 14th, 1811, at Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Germany. She died a week before Christmas, in 1849, 
and in the fall of 1851, my father, with my sister and me, his 
brother Joseph, and Wife Louisa, and two other young men, 
started for St. Joseph. One of these men was Ellis Straway, and 
the other, Martin Huffman. 

When we arrived at St. Joseph, they took the cattle across 
the Missouri river to winter. We had two wagons, three yoke 
to a wagon, three cows and one horse. ‘The three men worked 
for the Indian agent that winter. This man was named Pen- 
sonnaw. ‘The cattle wintered themselves on the big rushes which 
grew in that country, and it happened to be a very mild winter 
such as I have seen many times in Oregon. My Aunt stayed 
with the men and did their cooking while my sister worked most 
of the time for different families. I stayed with a family named 
Hannah, who came from Iowa with us. In the spring, my Uncle 
felt discouraged, and, with Ellis Straway, and Mrs. Hannah, and 
her three children, Jane, Andrew, and Lewis, all started back to 
Iowa by boat, by way of St. Louis and Kerkirk, while my father, 
sister, and I, with Martin Huffman, fixed to start for Oregon. 
Three other men hired out to come with us for $10 each. One 
man furnished one ox to drive in a yoke. They brought the 
cattle over the river to St. Joe and put them in a corral so as to 
have everything prepared for our long journey, but when we 
were ready to start father found our three cows had been stolen. 

We started the 27th of April, 1852, and traveled up the 
Missouri to Kansas City and there crossed over in a ferry boat. 
Before we crossed the river we joined another train of emigrants. 
The captain of that train was named Dr. Bonner. He had a 
half-brother named, Eddy, who acted as captain when his brother 
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was waiting on the sick. We traveled two days when we met 
two men, with a team of horses, who were on their way to Cali- 
fornia. We traveled about two weeks on the plains and every- 
thing was fine, when, one night three Pawnee Indians came in to 
our camp and stayed all night and slept under one of the wagons. 
We gave them their breakfast and they went away, but the next 
evening they came back and stayed that night also. The third 
night they came back and stampeded all the horses, about seven 
head, and we never did get them back. Mr. Kane bought another 
team from the French traders and came on with us until he came 
to the California road. 

A great many people suffered with cholera, but we only had 
two cases in our train. The first was a little girl, two vears 
younger than myself. She and I were great friends and plav- 
mates. Her name was Elmira Eddy. I remember the morning 
she was taken sick. They stopped their train and my father, being 
a doctor, stayed with them. He did not overtake us until we 
had arrived at the last crossing of the Platt river. He borrowed 
the captain's saddle horse and overtook us just before daylight. 
They were fixing the oxen to cross the river but father told them 
they could not do that until the captain overtook us. They in- 
sisted, however, until another campman said *no, you must wait," 
so they decided to do so. "Then one of our men, Martin Huffman, 
took the cholera, and, before we came to the California road, the 
three men did all they could to save his life, and happily, they did 
so and he came on to Oregon with us. 

We did not have any more trouble until we came to the 
California road, when some of the men wanted to go to Cali- 
fornia, but father said “no, I started for Oregon and I am going,” 
so the men stayed with us until we arrived near to The Dalles, 
when they packed their things and started on a-foot. When we 
were within five miles of The Dalles we camped by another party. 
A most pitiful sight awaited us. Some children, named Fitzgerald, 
had lost their father and mother on the plains. I stayed at the 
camp and cooked my own dinner the day I was twelve years old. 

Here let me say my father was again married in September, 
at Fort Boise, Idaho, to a Miss Louinda Nelson, in 1852, while 
we were on our western journey. 

While at The Dalles, father and my step-mother went to 
see some people off on the boat, which party were on their way 
to Portland. My sister went to the Cascades, with a family 
named Coston, and my father, my step-mother, and myself stayed 
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in The Dalles that winter. We had a very hard winter and lots 
of snow. Another family by the name of Gardner, stayed with 
us in the hospital. "They later settled down on Lewis River, 
Washington. 


When spring opened my father took a place two miles below 
The Dalles. It was a very pretty spot, grassy, and very level and 
with oak trees scattered about. Near by, about 300 yards, was Mill 
Creek. There was a big Indian camp about a quarter of a mile 
above the place, and the chief's name was "Mark." My father 
had spaded the ground and had quite a little garden growing, 
when the chief went to Major Alvoid and made a complaint 
against us. He said we were on his ponies’ grazing ground but 
said if we would go away peacefully, they would send the Indians 
to help carry the things down to the river, so father was notified 
the next day by the government. ‘The soldiers and Indians came 
and helped move our household goods down and we stayed there 
four days, when a flat-boat came up the river under the manage- 
ment of Captain Baughman. Father went to The Dalles to see 
him about taking us down to the Cascade Falls. We started for 
a place, now called Council Crest, where my step-mother's people 
had taken land back in the hills. When we arrived at Captain 
Baughman's house, a mile above the falls, on the Washington side, 
we stayed all night. The Captain said it looked like rain and we 
had better carry the things up to the house, which the men did, 
and the next morning it was raining and continued for two or 
three weeks. The good Captain proposed for us to stay at his 
house until he made one trip to The Dalles. We stayed while he 
moved two families, one named Smith, who went to the Grande 
Ronde country; and the other was Joslyn, who settled at White 
Salmon and started a stock farm, living there for many years. 


When the Captain returned he proposed to my father to go 
look at a land claim two miles above the Cascades, and when my 
father got back, he said he would take it as it had the most 
wonderful timber he had ever seen. The Captain told him he could 
make a good living by cutting the wood and sending it to The 
Dalles, so we moved up. It was about the last of April, 1853, 
and my father found work that summer where the Cascade Locks 
now are. He was building a boat for a man by the name of 
Bush, and worked till the first of September, when the boat was 
ready to be launched. All the people in the neighborhood were 
there. They gave a wonderful dinner, and it was the first cele- 
bration that was ever held at the Cascades, September 12th, 1853. 
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The next fall my father hired men to cut logs and built a log 
house. We lived in a tent all summer but moved into our new 
log home in December, after which my father hired men and 
began cutting wood and banking it to send to The Dalles. 

My sister was married to Francis M. Vanderpool, January 
24th, 1853, at the Cascade Falls, (Washington), at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bush. She worked at the hotel when they were 
married, then she came up to The Dalles on the first boat to visit 
us, and when we took our place, thev went back to the Cascade 
Falls. In June, Mr. Vanderpool left and went to the Umatilla 
country while my sister went to Portland to work, and after three 
years he came back, and together they took up a place where the 
Stevenson cemetery is now, (which is now known as the old 
Bevins place). It was one place above my father’s and was first 
known as the Vanderpool place. 

I was married, March 18th, 1855, to Henry B. Holtgreive, 
who lived down on the Columbia River, five miles above Van- 
couver, on the Oregon side. We had been married about a vear 
when the Indians attacked the Cascades. Shortly before this time 
my sister came down to stay with my husband and me as she 
was afraid. She had not been with us two weeks when two 
steamers, the Bell, and the Fashion, went up the river on their 
daily trip, but came back about 2:30 with their flags flying at 
half-mast, and landed at Mr. Lewis Leiser’s place, just across the 
river from our place, as he had a wood yard, and the steamers 
landed there for wood. A man named John A. Williams, took 
a boat and went over to see what was the matter. Later he told 
us that the Indians had attacked the Cascades and for every body 
on the Oregon side, from the Sandy River, to go to Portland, and 
those around Cape Horn, Washington, to go to Vancouver. After 
being warned, the Cape Horn residents, and those who lived 
around on the Columbia bottom, went to Vancouver in row boats. 
My husband was one of the parties who rode out to warn the 
people. We were to meet at a Mr. Millard's house, two miles 
below us, and when we came to that place everybody was gone 
and the house locked, so we went to Vancouver. 

When my husband, Henry Holtgreive, returned, he came on 
down to the Millard house, and, finding everyone gone, went on 
down to the ferry. He had his rifle with him and had to pass 
an Indian camp. While on the way he heard a boat and tried to 
hail it but they never answered him but stopped rowing and just 
drifted, so he went back home. Our house being rather small, 
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he went up into the attic where he fixed the two dogs on a blanket 
by an old way sail, and in the morning when he awoke the sun 
was already up. He rounded up the cattle and started for the 
ferry, and when he came to the Indian camp he found several 
Indian women and one man looking up the river. One woman 
said she was afraid her people were killed. ‘The Indian came up 
to my husband and asked if he was not afraid, and he said “no.” 
Then he went on down and met the boats coming back, so Mr. 
Williams took him in and they went back home to get some things 
they needed. Before they arrived a flat-boat landed from the 
Cascades, on which were a family by the name of Hamilton, and 
a Mr. Pierce, who had been shot. They had picked up every 
body along as they came down. Afterwards they took Mr. Pierce 
to a hospital and I think he recovered. 

The next boat was the Jennie Clark, from Portland, loaded 
with volunteers, and headed for the Cascades, but the next day 
they came back and stopped at Vancouver. 


The soldiers from The Dalles came down to the Middle 
Cascades where the Indians were having a barbeque, but when 
the bugle was sounded the Indians ran and took the trail for 
Yakima. They had already killed several people, and amongst 
them was Mr. Palmer, who had a store at the Middle Cascades. 
After they had killed him, the Indians carried away all of his 
goods which were later found piled up back in the woods. I never 
knew what they did with these things. 

We did not hear from our folks for about a week, but finally 
my sister’s husband wrote, saying they were all alive. He said 
three men came rushing up, warning them that the place had been 
attacked. Immediately after receiving this news, my father took 
his wife and two children in a row boat and crossed the river. 
The river was very rough, the east wind was blowing hard and 
when they were out in the river, they found they had nothing to 
bail water with, so my step-mother took her bonnet and bailed 
the water out of the boat. By the time they arrived at the oppo- 
site shore, the boat sunk, but they waded out, and just then the 
steamer Mary came over from the Washington side and took all 
the women and children to The Dalles. They sawed Mr. Atwell’s 
fence rails for wood to run the boat, and they stayed as near the 
Oregon side as they could, but they were not molested. 

The next after they brought the soldiers down, they killed 
a few Indians at the Upper Cascades, and then moved down to 
the Middle Cascades. I have spoken of this before. The Indians 
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soon fled when they learned the soldiers had rescued the settle- 
ment. Aside from the adventures of my own people, during this 
massacre, I could give many other details but I suppose it has 


been written by other parties. 
ELIZABETH R. HOLTGREIVE. 


ARCHIBALD PELTON, THE FIRST FOLLOWER OF 
LEWIS AND CLARK 


There is a tragic story of the first white man to follow the 
wilderness trail of the great explorers, a story which began at 
West Farms Township in Northampton, Massachusetts, when the 
eldest son of David Pelton disappeared from home and was never 
again heard from. This was all that was known to J. M. Pelton, 
author of the Genealogy of the Pelton Family in America, pub- 
lished at Albany, N. Y. in 1892. 

He records how David Pelton, the son of Reuben, the son 
of Henry, the son of Samuel, the son of John, of Groveton, 
Connecticut, married Hannah Milliken of Block Island, Massa- 
chusetts, and lived at West Farms, and that he was a farmer. 
His eldest son was Archibald Pelton, who appears to have been 
born about 1792, since the third child was born in 1796, but in- 
stead of the usual list of descendants which ordinarily follow 
the names, there is merely the note that of Archibald there is no 
record, "is said to have left home young and that he was not 
heard from afterwards." 

There may be some mention of his name in the records of 
the early fur trade on the Missouri prior to 1811 when Donald 
M'Kenzie with the detachment from the Hunt overland party to 
Astoria found him with the Indians somewhere in the vicinity 
of what is now Lewiston, Idaho.  Franchere in his Narrative 
states that “They also encountered, in these parts, a young Amer- 
ican, who was deranged, but who sometimes recovered his reason. 
This young man told them, in one of his lucid intervals, that he 
was from Connecticut, and was named Archibald Pelton; that 
he had come up the Missouri with Mr. [Andrew] Henry; that 
all the people at the post established by that trader were massacred 
by the Blackfeet; that he alone escaped, and had been wandering 
for three years with the Snake Indians. Our people took this 
young man with them" [to Astoria]  (Franchere's Narrative, 
p» 150). 

Ross Cox, in Adventures on the Columbia River, Vol. I, p. 
91, Edition 1831, gives a similar account, but calling him “Petton” 
that “having escaped unperceived, he wandered about for several 
weeks until he met the friendly tribe with whom we found him. 
The dreadful scenes he had witnessed, joined to the sufferings 
he had gone through, produced partial derangement of his intel- 
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lect. His disorder was of a harmless nature, and as it appeared 
that civilized companionship would in the course of time restore 
him to his reason, Mr. M'Kenzie very humanely brought him 
along with the party." 

His arrival at Astoria in January, 1812, made him the first 
white man to follow the footsteps of Lewis and Clark, although 
others had reached Astoria by way of the Athabasca route. 

His unfortunate affliction appears to have greatly impressed 
the Indians, since his name was used to indicate mental derange- 
ment, and so became a word in the Chinook jargon; but there is 
no further mention of him by the various writers of early Astoria, 
except in the Journal of Alexander Henry, Vol. II, page 968, 
where is called “Joseph Pelton” and, according to the notes by 
Coues, page 867, was described by Henry has an idiot. He was 
one of the fifty men who remained at Astoria in April, 1814, when 
the great brigade started up the Columbia with the returning 
Astorians. 

It is possible that he was the youth called Judge of whom 
Ross Cox writes in Volume II, page 291 (edition 1831) about 
the end of May of that year. "About two miles at the rear of 
the fort [Astoria], on the Clatsop River, a place had been estab- 
lished for making charcoal One of the men employed at the 
business was a poor half-witted American from Boston, named 
Judge, who had crossed the continent with Mr. Hunt's party, and 
whose sufferings during that journey had partially deranged his in- 
tellect. He was however a capital woodsman; and few men could 
compete with him, as he said himself, in hewing down forests “by 
the acre." His comrade had been absent one day selecting 
proper wood for charcoal, and on returning to the lodge in the 
evening he found the body of the unfortunate Judge lying 
stretched on the ground, with his skull completely cleft in two 
by the blow of an axe which was lying beside him steeped in 
blood. He instantly repaired to the fort, and communicated the 
dreadful intelligence; upon which a party was despatched for the 
mangled remains of poor Judge," who is described as "the most 
harmless individual belonging to our establishment." 

It was subsequently discovered that the murderer was a 
Tillamook Indian who had received an injury from a white man 
whom he had erroneously taken to be poor Judge, and with his 
companion “had determined to wreak their vengeance upon him. 
For this purpose they had been for nearly two years occasionally 
lurking about the fort, until the fatal opportunity presented itself 
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of gratifying their demoniacal passion. On the day of the murder, 
after Judge's comrade had quitted the lodge, they stole unperceived 
on him, and while he was engaged at the fire they felled him with 
a blow of his own axe, after which they split his skull, and made 
their escape." 

It is a matter of especial interest that the trial of the two 
murderers was the first ever held in Oregon, and that the "jury 
was composed of the gentlemen belonging to the [Northwest] 
Company, with an equal number of Indians, consisting of chiefs 
and chieftainesses, for among these [Chinookan] tribes the old 
women possess great authority." 

The few glimpses we have of that poor boy's life draw a 
picture in dark shades of one of the many tragedies of early 
Oregon. 

J. Nemson Barry. 


PUYALLUP INDIAN RESERVATION* 


During the years 1818 to 1846, this Northwest territory, 
known as the "Oregon Country" was held under joint occupancy 
treaty by the United States and Great Britain. In the latter year 
a division was made, whereby the United States was given con- 
trol of seven degrees of latitude, from 42? (the North boundary 
of California) to 49? North, except in the northeastern part of 
what is now known as the State of Washington, there a deflection 
towards the South was made in order to give to Great Britain all 
of Vancouver Island. The vagueness of the language used in 
making that southerly turn, came near plunging the two Anglo- 
Saxon nations into war; that, however, is a long story and not 
applicable in today's consideration. Having thus acquired control 
of this vast territory, the United States Government was anxious 
to have it occupied by American citizens as rapidly as possible, 
and to expedite this, the Government enacted, during the year 
1850, what is now known as the Oregon Donation Land Law, 
whereby they proposed to give to citizens of the United States, 
who would settle thereon large tracts of land. "This law did stim- 
ulate immigration into the Oregon Country. The seat of Gov- 
ernment for Oregon, was located in the Willamette Valley, South 
of the great Columbia River. Settlers north of the river felt 
that their needs received scant consideration, so they petitioned 
Congress to create a new Territory. The petition received favor- 
able consideration and Washington Territory was created during 
the Spring of 1853. Isaac I. Stevens was named Governor. Dur- 
ing the Summer of 1853, Stevens came overland from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Olympia, Washington, arriving November 25, 1853; 
he at once issued a proclamation calling an election to be held for 
members to a Territorial Legislature. In due time the Legisla- 
tors assembled and the Governior delivered his first message. 
Briefly reviewing the great natural resources of the Territory, 
its commercial advantages, with its unrivaled harbors, and loca- 
tion to control in due time the trade of the Orient, he stressed 
before the Legislators the incongruity of the Donation Land Law 
as touching the aboriginal people, and dwelt on the importance of 
extinguishing the Indian title to lands. He asked for a leave of 
absence, from the Territory, that he might visit Washington, D.C. 


*During the dedication of a monument on the Puyallup Indian Reservation during 
May, 1928, Mr. W. P. Bonney, Secretary of the Washington State Historical Society, read 
a brief historical paper which is here reproduced.—EniTOR. 
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and arrange for making Indian Treaties. He left Olympia March 
26, 1854, and arrived in New York during the month of May, 
having made the trip by the Isthmus of Panama. His views and 
recommendations in regard to treating with the Indians and buy- 
ing their lands were adopted and he was appointed the commis- 
sioner to make such treaties. He returned to Olympia in Novem- 
ber, and Christmas time, 1854, found him and his associates on 
he banks of Medicine Creek in consultation with some 650 
Indians of Nisqually, Squaxon and Puyallup tribes. On Decem- 
ber 26, the treaty was signed by Governor Stevens on behalf of 
the United States, by sixty-two Indians, Chiefs and head-men 
of the tribes named, in the presence of nineteen white witnesses, 
who also signed the paper. 

Article 1 of the treaty, provided that the Indians convey 
to the United States all of their interest to he lands occupied by 
them—described. as commencing at Pully Point, about mid-way 
between Commencement and Elliott Bays; thence south-easterly 
between the Puyallup and White Rivers to the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains, thence southerly along the summit of said 
range to a point opposite the source of Skookum Chuck Creek 
to the coal mines, thence northwesterly to the summit of the Black 
Hills, northerly to the upper forks of the Satsop River, thence 
northeasterly through Wilkes Portage to Point Southworth and 
around the foot of Vashon Island to the place of beginning. 

Article 2 of the treaty, provided that three described tracts 
of land included in the above noted district, be reserved for the 
use of the Indians as their homes. One of these tracts was 
Squaxon Island, of which more will be noted later. 

Article 4 provided that, in consideration of the above cession, 
the United States agreed to pay to the named tribes $32,500.00 
in stipulated annual payments ; also the sum of $3,200.00 to enable 
the Indians to remove and settle upon the reservations and begin 
cultivating their lands. 

In Article 6 of the treaty it was provided that if the welfare 
of the Indians should be promoted by transferring them to other 
lands than those first alloted, such removals might be made upon 
payment for any improvements which the Indians may have 
already made. This provision proved to be a wise one. 


After Governor Stevens returned from his treaty making trip 
over the Territory, he learned that the reservations outlined for 
both the Nisqually and Puyallup tribes were entirely inadequate 
for their needs. He petitioned the President for transfer of loca- 
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tion and largely increased acreage for both of these tribes. In 
this transfer the Puyallup tribe received 29,000 acres instead of 
1280 acres first alloted and a very much more favorable location. 

In Article 10, the United States agreed to establish an agri- 
cultural and industrial school, to be free to the children of said 
tribes for a period of twenty years,—furthermore they would pro- 
vide and equip a smithy shop, a carpenter shop, employ a black- 
smith, carpenter, farmer for the term of 20 years to instruct the 
Indians in their respective occupations; further the United States 
agreed to employ a physician to reside at the central agency, who 
would furnish medicine and advice for the sick. The expense 
of the school, employes, and medical attendance were to be de- 
frayed by the United States and not deducted from annuities. 

In conversation with General Hazard Stevens, son of Gover- 
nor Stevens, some years ago relative to the Squaxon Island reser- 
vation, he stated that his father's intention was that the island 
should be the correct place for the school  'The records in 
Washington, D.C., show that Quincy A. Brooks was the fist 
teacher employed by the Government, and that he attempted to 
organize the school on the Island, but was not able to induce any 
attendance. 


According to the records, Brooks was employed for some 
time as clerk in the Superintendent's office at Olympia, and 
arrangements were made to open the school on the Puyallup 
Reservation, beginning about 1860. From that date on many 
names appear as teachers: Adam Wiley, Wm. Devine, Frances 
Barlow, Mary (an Indian) disciplinarian and school matron, 
Frank Spinning, with Annie Stewart as assistant; L. F. Thomp- 
son, Flora J. Thompson, assistant; Rev. Geo. W. Sloan, Rebecca 
Sloan, assistant; after the name of the latter appears notation,— 
"Appt. dec."—We know that Mrs. Sloan died in the service. C. 
H. Spinning became resident Doctor July 1, 1862, and continued 
as such until September 1, 1869. He was employed again in later 
years. Ciril Ward was Farmer, his term of service beginning 
May 31, 1862. Many of the employes began service in the spring 
of 1862. O. F. Boutnell, Blacksmith; William Billings, Carpen- 
ter; W. L. Hayes, Farmer (at Nesqually) ; John Flett, Blacksmith, 
1864-1869; A. W. Stewart, Carpenter, January 1, 1865-1869. 

The curriculum of the school embraced domestic science and 
manual training, not exactly under those terms, but the same in 
effect. Most of the girls took quite readily to their part, but much 
of the manual training was considered squaws' work by the boys. 
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Their fathers for many generations past had not belittled them- 
selves with such occupations, and some coercion was necessary 
in their behalf. During the year 1869, many of the employes 
were changed, old ones going out, new names appearing on the 
payroll; Jack Chicaman, an Indian, came on the roll at the salary 
of $25.00 per month and continued for some time. 

W. P. Bonney. 


EXPERIENCES OF A PACKER IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY MINING CAMPS DURING 
THE, SIXTIES 


Introduction 


William S. Lewis, Historian of the Spokane County Pioneers’ 
Association, through interviews and conferences with James W. 
Watt during the past two years, has secured this illuminating and 
helpful narrative of forceful and dramatic experiences during the 
placer mining days in Washington Territory, including those great 
areas later organized into Idaho and Montana. Mr. Watt was a 
very young “Forty-niner.” He was born in Salem, Ohio, on 
May 31, 1843, and with his parents crossed the plains to Cali- 
fornia in the big year of the gold rush. After the vigorous 
experiences here related, Mr. Watt settled at his present home in 
the Lance Hills district, near Cheney, Spokane County, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Lewis has welded together the various interviews and 
recorded the entire narrative in the language of Mr. Watt. Mr. 
Lewis says that Mr. Watt is the first pioneer he has encountered 
who actually saw the pack train of camels in the Northwest. 

—EDITOoR. 


James W. Watt’s Narrative 


I came to Washington Territory for the first time in 1860. 
In the fall of 1859 and the spring of 1860 I brought up a herd 
of cattle over the old “Emigrant” (Barlow) road to Tie Valley, 
just south of The Dalles, Oregon. I was back in Yamhill County 
again when we got news of the discovery of the Pierce City gold 
mines. Many of the men in our neighborhood had been in the 
California mines and most of these, including several of my 
relatives, started at once for the new Eldorado. In July, 1861, 
I came up to the mines in company with a Scotchman named John 
McClaine, who had been working for my cousin, D. M. Jesse. 
Mr. Jesse had gone in to the mines with the first rush in the early 
spring of 1861 along with my brother, Alex Watt, and he was 
then engaged in conducting a general merchandise business at 
Oro Fino under the firm name of D. M. Jesse & Co. 

At Walla Walla we joined the pack train of D. M. Jesse & 
Co., and went into the mines with it, via the site of Lewiston, 
Idaho. There was nothing there then but a camping ground. We 
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reached the mining town, Oro Fino, about July 20, 1861. I 
remained there until October, 1861. "The Pierce City or Oro Fino 
placer mines were situated on the North fork of the Clearwater 
River, along Oro Fino Creek and its tributaries, and the “‘dig- 
gings" extended along Oro Fino Creek, and up the various 
gulches, for a distance of some twelve miles above Pierce City 
and for some ten miles, or more, down the creek below that town. 


By the summer of 1861, when I went in, there had already 
been a large amount of work done on the trail from the mouth 
of the Clearwater (later the site of Lewiston) to Oro Fino and 
Pierce City, evidencing a determination on the part of the people 
to put it in the best possible condition. "This work was done 
under the direction of a Mr. Athey from Oregon City, Oregon. 
After great effort some twelve or fifteen wagons were finally 
dragged up to Oro Fino. Mr. Mulkey from Washington County, 
Oregon, drove the first of those teams into Oro Fino. How- 
ever, it was a mighty poor road for wagons, and much more time 
and money, than was then available, would have to be expended 
on the trail before it was feasible to haul supplies in over it by 
wagons. Consequently everything in the mines had to be trans- 
ported into those remote mining regions on the backs of mules. 
All goods destined for Oro Fino, as well as for Florence in later 
years, were transported by pack trains in this manner. There 
were no practicable wagon roads then leading to these mines. 

The miners estimated that there were all of twelve thousand 
people in the Pierce City or Oro Fino Mining camp by the end 
of July, 1861. Oro Fino itself was already quite a town when 
I arrived. The population in and about the town numbered around 
twelve hundred; Pierce City was as large or larger. About four 
hundred houses and tents had been erected in Oro Fino by 
August, 1861, and the place was improving fast. Most lines of 
business were already established. I had more or less contact 
with the business life of the town, and at one time or another I 
personally met most of the people then in business there. 


I will try to describe the town as I knew it in 1861. "There 
were some fifteen or sixteen different stores of various kinds; 
about eighteen or twenty saloons, six bakeries, four hotels, three 
meat markets, five laundries, two bankers, four doctors and two 
express offices, ——Tracy & Co., and Mossman & Co. There were 
no lawyers as I remember, at least none attempting.to practice, 
and no Chinamen as yet. As was customary in these mining 
towns, there were almost as many saloons as there were stores. 
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Nearly everyone drank to some extent then. There were plenty 
of gamblers, a dance hall or two, and the usual women of a camp. 
I recall in particular two of the larger saloons where gambling 
was extensively carried on, and all sorts of devices were resorted 
to for the purpose of enticing men into these places. "There was 
much drinking and gambling and many drunken rows. Shooting 
scrapes were of rather frequent occurrence. 

The buildings were mostly frames covered with canvas, or 
log shacks. Lumber was very scarce and expensive, as it all had 
to be whipsawed by hand. Much of it sold as high as $1.25 
per foot. Of the Your general merchandise stores in Oro Fino 
in 1861, that of my cousin, D. M. Jesse & Co’s., was one of the 
larger. Most of our business was done on Sunday, and on that 
day we used to take in lots of money—gold dust. Occasionally 
a miner was broke, and bought “on bedrock"; that is, he was 
given credit until he got down to pay dirt and could take the 
gold out of his claim. At first the miners, principaly from 
Oregon and California were pretty honest, but later on we had 
a more tricky bunch to deal with, and merchants had to watch 
out for such things as brass filings in gold dust, and had to refuse 
credit to strangers. 


It was customary for miners of these camps to make "their 
clean-up" on Saturday afternoons—that is clean out their sluice 
boxes and gather the gold dust and nuggets that had collected in 
the riflles. Some of this gold was so fine that it had to be 
caught with quicksilver. Sunday was the miner's day off and the 
busy day for all those in the mining towns. No store, shop, res- 
taurant, saloon, dance hall, gambling place or other business estab- 
lishment closed its doors on Sunday. On that day the regular 
town population was doubled and trebled by the influx of miners 
who trooped in from all the various gulches and diggings up and 
down the creek to get their mail, to purchase supplies, and to 
enjoy themselves in social greetings with friends, and the diver- 
sions of the saloons, gambling tables, dance halls and other pas- 
times and dissipations offered by the town. 

For nearly four months I remained in the camp. During 
much of this time I was engaged in delivering goods from D. M. 
Jesse & Co's. store at Oro Fino to the miners in neighboring 
diggings who came into town on Sundays and bought their sup- 
plies. My business thus took me into all the various gulches and 
diggings in the neighborhood from a point about three miles 
above Oro Fino to a short distance below the town; the stores 
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at Pierce City took care of the trade from there down. There 
was an abundance of provisions packed in the Oro Fino camp 
by the summer of 1861, and prices were very reasonable consider- 
ing the high cost of freight. Flour for a time was sold for only 
16 to 18 cents a pound, bacon was down to 35 to 40 cents, beef 
at 12 to 15 cents, sugar at about 30 cents and tea around $2.00 
a pound. Everything else was in proportion. 

During the summer and fall of 1861, when I was there, all 
of 2500 practical miners were actually at work on claims along 
Oro Fino creek and the gulches within a distance of twenty miles 
up and down Oro Fino Creek. ‘There were hundreds—yes, thou- 
sands of other men employed at digging ditches, whipsawing 
lumber, clearing off claims, and prospecting about the country. 
The principal gulches in the camp were Rhodes Gulch, Canal 
Gulch and French Creek. My own personal knowledge and ob- 
servation, while general, was particularly directed to Oro Fino 
Flat and Rhodes Gulch by my more frequent visits to these dig- 
gings. 

On Oro Fino Flat some poor claims only produced from 
$6.00 to $10.00 per day to the man, but on Rhodes Creek, which 
empties into Oro Fino Creek above Pierce City, the claims pro- 
duced from $20.00 to $60.00 or more per day to the man. Some 
exceptional ground there produced even $75.00 to $100.00 per 
man per day; the average however was much lower. 


I recently read a contemporary statement, concerning the 
production from these mines, made by C. C. Robbins of Portland, 
Oregon, in August 1861, and published in the Oregonian of Aug- 
ust 26, 1861. This reads as follows:— 

“The yield of the mines is as follows—Jarvis & Co., four 
men, $10. per day to the man; James & Co., five men, $10. per 
day to the man; McCarty & Co., four men $10. each; Vesay & 
Co., eight men, $7. to $8.; Hook & Co., six men, $10. to $12; 
Jones & Co., four men, $10. to $12.; Dunbar & Asar, $10. to $12; 
Shaffer & Co., fourteen men, $60.; Paine & Co., twenty men, 
$70.; Mortimer & Co., twenty-four men, $70 to $80.; Hatch & 
Co., five men, $16. to $20.; Thomas & Co., fourteen men, $16.; 
Boon & Co., eight men, $16.; California Co., nine men, $16.; 
Newland & Co., six men, $16.; Hickox & Co., five men, $16. 
to $20; Let Er Rip Co., eleven men, $16. to $20.; Hoyt & Co., 

eight men, $12.; Felton & Co., $16.; Sparks & Co., $15.; Rossi 
& Co., $15.; Rhodes & Co., eleven men 300 ounces per day to 
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the company. On French Creek, Antoine Pillir, T. Lepoint, M. 
Guinon, John Lesot, Markam & Quirk were making each $10. to 
$12 per day." 

I did business with many of these people, and I consider Mr. 
Robbins' statement a fairly accurate statement of the actual gold 
production per man in the Oro Fino camps at the time stated, 
August, 1861. I was there at that time. It would be hard for 
me to make any independent estimate of the gold actually mined 
in the Oro Fino and Pierce City districts during the time I was 
there in camp. ‘The average production per man in the months 
of July, August, September and October, 1861, when one con- 
siders the large production by companies and from exceptionally 
rich ground, at a most conservative estimate was certainly over 
$10.00 per day. Even at that very conservative figure the total 
production probably passed $25,000. or more, a day, in the four 
months I was there in the camp. 

Most of the miners, who had claims and worked them, did 
pretty well, and the claims in the district that were opened, take 
them all, so far as I could see averaged at least $10. a day to 
the man. There were some big strikes say from $50. to $75. or 
more per day to the man. This was principally on Rhodes Creek. 
All the 2500 or more practical miners then working claims in 
the district appeared to me to be doing well and were in a fair 
way to “make their pile," as the Californians used to say. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer and early fall there was some 
little excitement and talk among us about discoveries on the south 
fork of the Clearwater. 'There were supposed to be at least two 
thousand men down there by that time and for some weeks we 
heard of good ground being struck about Elk City, but we didn't 
pay much attention to the South Fork country until the Florence 
diggings were discovered on the Salmon River later that fall. 


As I have said, all of us in Pierce City and Oro Fino were 
pretty well satisfied and doing well when all of a sudden news 
of the rich Salmon River strikes came in. Everyone who could 


set out for the new diggings and immediately the Oro Fino camp 
was pretty nearly deserted. 

The “Salmon River mines" was a name we applied to a con- 
siderable stretch of -country including Miller's strike at Millers- 
burg on Miller Creek, and the later strike at Florence—some 30 


miles away. Later we generally referred to the whole district 
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as the Florence district, or Florence mines, and I use the word 
Florence in that general sense. 

Many of those who went couldn't get good ground at Flor- 
ence and finally came back to their old claims at Oro Fino. We, 
at D. M. Jesse & Co's store, had advance news of the discovery 
from friends in the new diggings. This news was whispered 
around among a favored few and we went in on the first ex- 
citement, before the general rush which was about October 15, 
1861. I set out for Florence with Colonel Althouse, an old school 
teacher from Yamhill County, Oregon, who was then employed 
as a clerk in my cousin's store at Oro Fino. He lived neighbor 
to D. M. Jesse whose home was two miles south of Lafayette, 
Yamhill County, Oregon. During the summer of 1861, Mr. 
Jesse had returned home to Oregon for a visit and had left Col. 
Althouse in charge of the pack trains and freight. 

On the first news of the Florence discovery two pack trains 
of supplies were sent out for the new camp by enterprising 
merchants. One from Lewistown, owned by Bledsoe and Creigh- 
ton, consisting of 85 animals, and the other from Oro Fino, con- 
sisting of 35 animals, and owned by Jesse and Thompson. This 
latter train, under charge of Colonel Althouse, was the one I 
accompanied. The Florence Mines were 85 miles by trail from 
Oro Fino and it took us about six days to make the trip. The 
Bledsoe and Creighton pack train came up from Lewistown over 
the Lewiston trail (about 100 miles from Florence) and we in- 
tercepted it on the road and all went in to Florence together. 

We arrived at Florence about October 25, 1861. There had 
been an early cold spell, and there was then about 15 inches of 
snow on the ground. Only 200 or 300 people were there when we 
arrived but more kept coming in rapidly and soon there were 
thousands. As a consequence of this great influx of people, 
many of whom brought little if any thing in the way of sup- 
plies, the prices of goods rose tremendously. Flour was soon 
$100 to $125 for each hundred pounds, and other goods in pro- 
portion. 

This Florence camp was generally regarded as one of the 
richest placer gold strikes ever made in this part of the coun- 
try, although the gold dust itself was not as valuable as the finer 
gold obtained from some of the other camps. Florence gold 
was worth about $14. an ounce in trade. Pay dirt was struck 
about two feet deep, with two or three feet of loam and top soil 
on top; bed rock was reached at five to six feet. 
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My brother Alex Watt and his partner Billy Morris already 
had three good claims at Oro Fino; they abandoned these to go 
to Florence; even Bill Rhodes left his rich claims on Rhodes 
Gulch and joined the stampede. To show the richness of these 
new diggings at Florence, my wife's uncle, John Monroe, bought 
a claim on Summit Flat; this he worked with a rocker and but 
3 or 4 men. He had a buckskin poke or purse that would hold 
about $2,000 in gold dust and he would have this filled every 
day with gold from the claim. Such production was about the 
average on Summit Flat or prairie while I was there. 

Quite a few notorious characters came into the Florence 
camp that fall and there was considerable trouble. I'll tell you of 
an incident I witnessed. ^ Early in the rush three parties located 
a claim on lower Baboon gulch, about a mile and a half below 
Florence. Two of these men were brothers, whose names I’ve 
forgotten, the other man was named Lyons. Like nearly every- 
one else in camp they were short of provisions so it was agreed 
between them that Lyons should take a horse and go down to 
Lewistown for supplies while the two brothers remained in camp 
to protect and work the claim. Lyons got back from Lewistown 
with the supplies about the time we arrived. Everyone was then 
getting ready for winter; there was already some twelve to fifteen 
inches of snow on the ground, and some enterprising individual 
had just driven in a band of cattle to be slaughtered for winter 
meat. 


Well to get back to Lyons:—when he returned to the claim 
he found that the two brothers had “frozen him out.” He stuck 
around and insisted on being taken in. They had a heated 
quarrel. Finally one of the brothers shot and killed Lyons while 
he had an axe in his hands clearing some dead timber on the 
claim. Colonel Althouse and I were in our camp eating our 
dinner when we heard the shot. We finished eating and then 
saw a crowd of miners gathering at the head of the gulch a few 
yards away. I went over there and saw the dead man, Lyons, 
lying on the blood stained snow. The sight made me sick. 
Lyons was the first man I ever saw that was killed in cold blood. 
Since then I’ve seen many similar sights and have to some ex- 
tent become hardened to such things. 


The assembled miners held a mass meeting right away and 
chose Bill (William) Mayfield, whose brother was a Baptist 
minister back in Oregon, as sheriff. They gave Bill $200. to 
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arrest the murderers and everyone thought it would be a danger- 
ous undertaking. Bill Mayfield was a man somewhat noted for 
his bravery; he just walked over to their cabin, which stood in 
the middle of the gulch, and hollered out to them that he wanted 
them to come out and “to give up." They came out at once and 
surrendered to Bill without resistance and stood trial. A hear- 
ing was had that night. The brothers claimed that Lyons had 
been shot in self defense, and that he had threatened one of them 
with the axe, so the miners agreed to let them off, and had Bill 
release his prisoners. William Mayfield was killed in Bannock 
City a few years later. 

The next morning Colonel Althouse and I were out and at 
work by daylight and got an early start with our pack animals. 
We camped for the day early, over at the head of Slate creek. 
We were just making our camp when these two brothers came 
along the trail with their blankets and packs on their backs, 
headed out of the country. They must have had a premonition 
or warning to get out of Florence and to get out quick. Some 
time later a party of about twenty-five armed men came along 
and inquired of us for the two men. Later this same party of 
men came back by our camp. They weren't talkative, but one 
of them remarked that the two men “wouldn’t fleece any more 
partners.” We inferred they had lynched the men. This was 
my first encounter with the miners’ law. 

This murdered man, Lyons, had been a Mason, and after 
his death the Masons at Florence held a meeting and appointed 
a committee to look after Lyons’ claim. Among the personal 
effects in Lyons’ pockets were some letters giving the name and 
address of a niece living somewhere in California. ‘The commit- 
tee wrote to her that they had taken charge of Lyons’ claim and 
that they were offered $16,000. for it, and inquired what his 
heirs wished to be done. ‘The reply came back to sell the claim, 
and they did, sending the money back to Lyons’ relatives in Cali- 
fornia. This Colonel Althouse, who was with me, was rather 
prominent among the Masons in the early Idaho mines. 

James W. Watt. 
(To be continued.) 
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O. W. Hoop, Major of the 7th Infantry, United States 
Army, has again sent copies of historical documents from the 
Letters Sent Book on file in the Post Headquarters at Vancouver 
Barracks, Washington. ‘These documents relate to lands and im- 
provements for which the Hudson’s Bay Company and its sub- 
sidiary, the Puget Sound Agricultural Company were awaiting 
compensation from the United States Government. The Catholic 
Bishop of Nisqually is also brought into the case. ‘The letters 
throw light on one of the serious diplomatic troubles following 
the treaty with Great Britain in 1846. Some of the peculiar and 
erroneous spelling may have arisen from difficulties of transcrip- 
tion.— EDITOR. 

Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
20 August, 1857. 
Dugald Mactavish, Esq. 
D 

We have the honor to acknowledge receipt yesterday of your 
letter of the 6th. of instant wherein the opinion of the Board of 
Management is requested touching the application made you 
through Captain Ingalls for leave to occupy the site whereon the 
Hudson's Bay Company's Salmon Store at Fort Vancouver now 
stands. On behalf and for the service of the United States Gov- 
ernment; his proposition being simply to buy the house, or to 
remove it to a less eligible site. 

We have to observe in reply to your said communication that 
we are not disposed save on certain conditions which we will pro- 
ceed to mention, to take any responsibility in the matter the more 
especially as we know that the Directors of the Hudson's Bay 
Company are extremely adverse to having their valuable property 
frittered away by such fruitless concessions. 

Since the United States occupation of Oregon in the year 
1848, one concession of right has followed another until little 
more remains for us to concede. We are truly in the position of 
the lamb in the fables ;—our lands have been occupied by squat- 
ters, the countless herds of cattle which consituted the wealth 
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of the establishment have disappeared and there now remains to 
us but the wreck of our once flourishing settlement at Vancouver. 

We have certainly no desire to put the officers of the United 
States Army for whom we entertain the highest respect to any 
inconvenience, but the present is not a question between us and 
those Gentlemen, it is properly a question between the United 
States and the Hudson's Bay Company. 

The well known proffers of the Hudson's Bay Company leave 
it discretionary with the United States to extinguish their pos- 
sessory rights in Oregon by purchase at any hour they think prop- 
er, which being the case why should the Hudson's Bay Company 
be called upon to give up their property without immediate com- 
pensation Would any government, for example, require a private 
citizen to give up a valuable building site, without offering a full 
and sufficient pecuniary return. Can we therefore without mani- 
fest injustice to the Hudson's Bay Company pursue a course with 
their most valuable property which would not be tolerated by any 
private citizen. 


We have fully considered Captain Ingall's proposition and we 
have come to the conclusion that it is not advisable to accede 
to them on the terms proposed. We will however agree to sell 
the site of the Salmon Store with the building and water privi- 
leges attached to it and make them over absolutely to the United 
States Government for a sufficient consideration, and we will 
agree to lease the building and site for a certain number of years 
at an annual rent. In the event of an absolute sale being made 
we are not disposed to part with the Salmon House and ground 
lot whereon it stands for any sum under 30,000 dollars or if giv- 
en under lease, for less than a rent of 1500 per annum. 


Such is the result of our deliberation and such are the only 
conditions on which we will venture to authorize you to accede 
to the surrender of that site into the possession of the United 
States. We have moreover to observe before closing this com- 
munication that overtures have been made to the Hudson's Bay 
Company by parties unconnected with government, for the pur- 
chase of their property and possessory rights in Oregon, and that 
those have been favorable entertained, and may probably be ac- 
cepted unless the Government of the United States come forward 
at an early day as purschsers. 

We allude to that subject from a feeling that it would be 
unjust to conceal our intention, or tacitly to encourage the erec- 
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tion of costly public works, on lands, which may soon pass from 
our hands and become the property of parties over whom we 
can exercise no control. 
We have the honor to be Sir 
Your most obdt humble servts 


James Douglas 
John Work. 


Vancouver, Washington Territory 


16” September, 1857. 
Sit, 

Having handed you for perusal Messrs. Douglas’ and Work’s 
letter to of the 20” ulto. detailing the views of these gentlemen 
in reference to the proposal for the removal of the Company’s 
S[t]ore at the beach, I have now to decline entertaining your offer 
on any other terms than those contained in that communication. 

As regards the intimation in your letter of the 4" inst. that 
you intend in any event to put up a store house in a proper place 
together with the fact that you have continued the erection of a 
wharf notwithstanding my objection thereto, I have to state that 
I consider such action without my consent as a direct trspass 
on the part of the United States on the lands claimed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and in violation of the rights secured 
to them by treaty, and I therefor am compelled to protest and 
forbid all further proceedings on your part or on the part of 
your agents which may in any manner occupy the lands claimed 
by the said Company or in any way effect their rights. 

This is done that the acquiesence of the Company in or 
their consent to your proposed action may not be inferred from 
my silence or inaction and also that the Company may, when 
it is deemed advisable, insist upon the removal of whatever build- 
ings or obstructions you may cause or allow to be placed on 
thei land. and to recover damages or compensation for the un- 
authorized use thereof. 

I have the honor to be Sir 
Your very obdt Servant, 
Dugald Mactavish 
Chief Factor _ 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
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Captain Rufus Ingals 
A.Q.M.U.S.A. 
Fort Vancouver, 
Washington Territory. 
Office of the Assistant Quartermaster 
Fort Vancouver, W.T. 
sept. 23, 1857 
Dugald Macavish, Esq. 
Chief Factor, H:B.Co. 

Sif, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of the llth. inst wherein you state the decision of 
the Board of Management at Victoria upon my application of 
the 3rd. ulto. through Dr. Wm. F. Tolmie, for the Company's 
permission to remove the “Old Salmon House" on the bank of 
the river, and wherein you take occasion to record your protest 
on the encroachment on the possessory rights of the Company by 
our military authorities at this station. I desire also to acknowl- 
edge the fact that I have handed to me "for perusal" Messrs 
Douglas and Work's letter to you of the 20th. ulto detailing the 
views of these gentlemen in reference to my proposal for the re- 
moval of the Company's store (known as the old Salmon House) 
at the beach. 

These communications have been laid before the Command- 
ing Officer of this Post under whose orders I act and the fol- 
lowing will indicate his views in the premises as well as my own. 

The unexpected and anomolous positions assumed in these 
communication by Messrs Douglas, Work and yourself are so 
utterly inconsistent with the written and verbal agreements and 
understandings heretofore consummated between authorized agents 
on both sides to which there are now many living witnesses and 
are so diametrical at variance with the rule that has governed 
both parties since the first arrival of Troops at this point in May 
1849, that I should hold myself remiss in the duty I owe my gov- 
ernment as a citizen and officer, who has had many opportunities 
of knowing the actual state of things here for the past eight 
years did I not make in return such a statement as will exhibit 
the facts as they have existed from the beginning to the date of 
your letter of the 16th. inst. So far both parties have uniformly 
discouraged the raising of any issue between the H.B. Co. and 
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the United States; But I regret that the reception of your com- 
munication renders it a matter of necessity as well as propriety to 
state now distinctly by what right and under what circumstances 
the United States troops occupy this place. 

There have been, and are now other claimants to this place 
besides the U.S. Government and your Company upon whose title 
I shall remark in this letter but it is true as I knowledge in my 
letter to Dr Tolmee (?) that the military officers who have suc- 
cessivle been in command here have never questioned the pos- 
sessory right of the company to its lands and buildings at this 
place, particularly such as are held in actual occupation and for 
the purposes contemplated by its charter. We know your com- 
pany claims extensive tracts of land in this territory and much 
at this place but no army officer has ever officially recognized 
the right of the company to these tracts. No officer has meddled 
with the question at all but all have left it to be decided upon by 
the properly authorized persons. 


So far as the company posses rights here under its charter 
and the Treaty of 1846, it always has been our pleasure as well 
as duty to respect them. ‘There has never been, and so far as 
my power extends, never shall be a single act done that can be 
construed into a trespass or infringement upon the Company’s 
real actual rights. 


I was among the earliest of the officers who came here. 
Bvt. Major J. S. Hathaway, late of the Ist U.S. Artillery, landed 
here in May 1849 and took post at this place with the consent and 
upon the invitation of the late Peter Skene Ogden then Chief : 
Factor and in charge of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s interests 
here, after due observation of other localities it was determined 
to make this place not only a military post but also a depot for 
army supplies destined to interior posts. But before the slightest 
improvements were created I consulted Mr Ogden on the wishes 
and expectations of the Company whose authorized agent he 
was. He was apparently very glad that this site was determined 
upon, he never for a moment intimated that there would be any 
concessions demanded of him or any trespass on the company’s 
rights committed. On the contrary it was an oft repeated remark 
that there was an abundance of room for both the H.B. Co and 
the military post. The question of ownership of the soil was 
never raised. 

In all transactions both with Mr. Ogden and Ballender, your 
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predecessors, they made no claim as against us so far as I am 
aware of to these unoccupied lands. Wherever the Company had 
buildings and enclosures for instance, which were required for the 
public service they asked only a rent or the value of the crops 
growing within the enclosure. Why at this late day and after 
the government has finished its post at an expenditure of $150,000 
after a peaceful occupation, by consent and invitation and without 
any charge of trespass. Why I repeat does the H.B.C. change 
its tone and make such preposterous demands? I will explain 
what I fancy to be the reason before closing this letter. 

Early in June 1849 I entered into a written agreement with 
Mr. Ogden in which the Hudson's Bay Company gave the United 
States whatever right it possessed to put up any buildings or 
other improvements they might deem it expedient to erect for 
the use of a military post at this place. It was agreed that all 
such buildings and improvements should always remain subject 
to the proper order of the officer of the U.S.army and not in 
any event to the H.B.Co. This agreement was in duplicate, Mr. 
Ogden keeping one:copy the other was deposited in my office, 
and left with my successor. On my return I fail to find it here 
and you as well as Messrs Douglas and Work readily ignore its 
existence. With such a paper on file in your office for reference 
you would hardly have taken the ground you did in your letter 
of the 16th. inst. with the knowledge of the existence of such 
a writing Messrs Douglas and Work must have looked upon 
their demands as utterly absurd. There are witnesses however 
in abundance to such an agreement so it matters little whether 
it be found or not. 

The rule that has up to this date governed both parties in 
all their transactions and intercourse can be proven any time. The 
policy here has long been a settled one and the interests of the 
government are altogether too important here now to admit ot 
change. 

In 1850, during which year the greater portion of the presen: 
garrison was built, Colonel Loring who had succeeded Major 
Hathaway in command at this point, issued his proclomation de- 
claring a Reservation of four miles square in this vicinity for 
military uses but subject to whatever possessory rights the H.B.Co. 
might be decided to have. This was done with the knowledge and 
approbation of the Chief Factor Ogden. There was then no 
thought, no idea of trespass on our part. Wherever there were 
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vacant or unoccupied lands within the limits of the reserve they 
were and are subject to the control of the Commanding Officer 
of this post. Your immediate predecessor Mr Ballender frequent- 
ly offered us the free use even of all such buildings in my neigh- 
borhood and enclosures as were not wanted by the company. 

In the laying out of the site of the garrison proper it became 
desirable to make use of an actual enclosure, a large wheat field 
of the H.B.Co. I was the agent on the part of the government 
on that occasion. Mr. Ogden never set up any title to the soil. 
All he asked was what its estimated crop was supposed to be 
worth; and the sole control of it fell to the government. The 
H.B.Co simply had to relinquish its possessory rights, it claimed 
no fee to the ground that I was aware of. I certainly should 
have rejected any demand on that score at once, for it has al- 
ways been my opinion that the company is entitled to what it ac- 
tually occupies and uses in the natural exercie of its functions 
under its charter and as guaranteed by the Treaty of 1846. "That 
charter expires in a few years when its rights south of the 49th. 
parallel must cease. . 

There is a vast difference made in the Treaty between the 
Puget Sound Agricultural Company and the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. The former will have its lands, etc. confirmed to them, 
the latter has only certain possessory rights which are of a tem- 
porary character and of an undefinable extent. I beg you to mark 
my meaning for Messrs Douglas and Work make a demand of 
30,000 for the old Salmon House "with its site and privileges at- 
tached." I have no idea that the United States will consent to 
buy its own soil. They might indeed, and I truly hope they will 
soon conclude an adjustment with the company which shall be 
satisfactory to all interested, giving the company a fair, even a 
liberal compensation for the extinguishment of its possessory 
rights in Washington Territory. 

We have always been own own masters in the selection of 
building sites and all lands that are now abandoned by the H.B.Co 
as well as all that was vacant within the limits of the present 
Reserve on our arrival here in 1849, we claim and hold as part 
and parcel of the post. The jurisdiction over this reserve with 
the exception of your Stockade and enclosures has been con- 
stantly in the hands of our Commanding Officers and had it been 
wished to put up a store house on the beach or elsewhere we 
should certainly have done so at any time without reference 
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to the Company, but of course would have been careful to 
molest none of its rights. We have during a period of eight 
consecutive years acted in the manner already related and up 
to the date of your letter no obstacle has ever been interposed 
by your company. It will not look fair, I apprehend, even, 
had you the naked right after such a lapse of time and so great 
an expense to the United States with the continued consent of 
the Company now to interpose vexatious issues. 


If any question of encroachment could ever have been en- 
tertained it should have been raised long years ago. If any com- 
pensation was ever to be claimed in payment for the use of the 
site and privileges of this garrison the claim should have assumed 
form and consistency at the beginning. It is a positive conviction 
in my mind that nothing of the kind was ever contemplated until 
the arrival of Mr. Dallas and until the company began to feel 
tired of the delay of the United states in making a purchase of 
its possessions. A pretext was also afforded by my application 
to buy or remove the old Salmon House, hence the singular letters 
of Messrs Douglas, Work and yourself. I regret having made 
the request for long before Mr. Rankin's return from Victoria I 
had changed the plan of the building and had decided to do noth- 
ing that can possibly interfere with any disposition or use you 
may see fit to make of the "Old Salmon House", indeed had 
the permission been granted it was already decided not to move 
or touch the house on the contrary the public wharf put up in 
its vicinity has enhanced its value at least 200 p er cent. Your 
building is of as free access as ever and in addition you are at 
liberty to enjoy the free use of our wharf. What possible dam- 
age then has the Company received? Its interests have been 
increased pecuniarily from our first settlement here. 


Chief Factor Ogden, who was a very shrewd business man, 
no doubt took this largely into account while extending privileges 
and courteries towards us. He knew our vicinity to his estab- 
lishment would serve as a material protection to him against 
squatters and at the same time afford patronage to his shops. 

Such in fact have been the results, and the Company I ven- 
ture to affirm is infinately better off today on account of the 
post being situated here than it would have been otherwise. Had 
the post not been located here I think you will agree with me 


in the opinion that the Company would at this moment have 
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nothing outside of its stockade and other enclosures unclaimed by 
some settlers. 

In the earlier years the company sold much lumber and 
other supplies to the public service here, it furnished teams and 
always aimed to assist us all its power. This certainly would not 
lend one to suppose that it proposed to help us along until all 
was quite completed and then to advance such demands as are 
contained in the letters already frequently referred to. 

This place is calimed by the Catholic Mission. It was also 
claimed by the County of Clarke as a site for its Shuetown ( ?). 
In 1850 a suit for an injunction to stop building was brought 
against Colonel Loring and myself by the Probate Judge. I em- 
ployed the District Attorney of Oregon to defend the suit which 
resulted in favor of the United States. 'The opinion of the As- 
sociate Justice on the case was made public at the time. 

As to the Catholic Mission claim I regard it as entirely 
groundless, almost impudently so. The mission was vacted on 
our arrival and for a long time subsequently. Whatever rights 
it enjoyed and whatever improvements it possessed it was indebted 
to the H.B.Co. for. I am told the place is calimed in provate 
right by even one of your Traders—of course every individual 
has perfect freedom to exercise all his privileges under the laws. 

I refer to these matters simply to remind you that several 
other parties lay claim to the place besides your Company. What 
the final decision will be I know not, but it is do to me and the 
military officers who have been here to state that I regard the 
title of the government to the Reserve as perfect, barring the 
possessory rights of the Hudson's Bay Company to some portions. 

In 1853, I think, a Board of Officers the value of the Com- 
pany's improvements within the Reservation by order of the Sec- 
retary of War. ‘Their Report specifies everything in detail and 
though not here then myself, I am informed that the assesment 
was considered a liberal and a fair one. 


The foregoing represents the true condition of affairs as 
they were and are. I have felt bound to be plain in under to 
prevent being misunderstood. 

Messrs Douglas and Work remarked very truly that the pres- 
ent is not a question between us and these Gentlemen. There 
is no personal feeling certainly for we entertain the kindest senti- 
ments towards the gentlemen of your Company These questions 
will not disturb the relations always existing between us. 
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In conclusion I will remark that I will in no wise trespass 
on the Salmon House nor its site. Consequently I shall not re- 
gard your protest as applicable to the present status. We shall 
of course do as we always have done, put up our buildings where 
they will convene (?) the public wants most, without interfering 
with the rights of other parties. In the present instance we clear- 
ly have as much right to put up the wharf and store house on the 
bank of the river as we had to put up 25 houses on the slope 
in rear of your Fort, or to erect our stables, shops and my quar- 
ters, etc, in this vicinity. I can see no difference nor is there any. 

As to the transfer of the Company's possessory rights here 
to parties unconnected with the government by purchase or other- 
wise I would add that the right and practicability of your Com- 
pany to do this will be contested as least so far as this location 
is concerned. 


It is certain that no other party than your Company itself 
and the military post here can exercise any privileges of owner- 
ship without the most positive orders to that effect from the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

With much respect 
1 am dear Sir 
Your most obdt Servt 
Rufus Ingalls 
Capt. ACO-ML 
U.S.Army. 


Headquarters Fort Vancouver, W.T. 
September 25, 1857 
Sir. 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your communi- 
cation of the 17th. inst. covering a copy of a ltter of the 16th. 
inst from you to Capt. R. Ingalls, A.Q.Master at this post in 
which you protest against the works and buildings now going on 
under authority of that officer on lands claimed by the Hudson's 
Bay Company at this place. That communication together with 
the copy of one from Messrs Douglas and Work to you dated 
the 20th. ultimo I have carefully perused. 

Captain Ingalls having been on duty here the greater part of 
the time since the post was established, is probably better in- 
formed on the subject matter to which these communications re- 
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fer than any other officer, he has conferred with me in relation 
to them and received my instructions in the case and has pre- 
pared a reply dated the 23" inst which has my full and entire 
concurance. 
I have the honor to be most respectfully 
Your obt Servt 
T. Morris 
Lieut. Col. 4th. Infantry 
Commanding 

Govr. Dugald Mactavish 

Chief Factor Hudson Bay Company 

Vancouver, W.T. 

Headquarters Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
Janruary 20th. 1859 
Colonel 

My attention has been called to a letter addressed by the Rt. 
Revd Bishop Blanchet, Bishop of Nisqually, in this Territory, to 
his Excellency the President of the United States, and which was 
published in the Freeman's Journal of December 4th. 1858. The 
letter is calculated to give an entirely erroneous idea of the mili- 
tary reservation at this post as contrasted with the pretended claim 
to the land by the Roman Catholic Mission. 

It is not my object to enter in to the merits of this question 
but simply to give a few facts that the Hon. Secretary of War 
may be better able to judge of the matter at issue and from the 
facts I am convinced he will see that the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion has no earthly right to the land it lays claim to. 

When the Hudson's Bay Company at this place was in charge 
of Dr. McLaughlin Chief Factor of the Company, he, for the 
benefit of the Canadian Employees of the Company employed a 
Roman Catholic priest to perform divine service for which serv- 
ice £100 per annum was paid. ‘This priest was carried on the 
books of the Company as Chaplain and resided inside the pickets 
of the Hudson's Bay Co. and when the U.S.Government first lo- 
cated a reserve at this point (1849) this priest was thus employed 
and thus resided and was the only minister of that religion re- 
siding here. 

A short time after this this same priest was removed and 
there was for a time no one who performed the duties of 
Chaplain. 

After this interval came another priest who continued the 
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duties of his predecessor and was paid as Chaplain by the H.B.Co. 

A building was also furnished by the company for a church 
and this building is the one now used by the pretended mission 
as their church and is one of the buildings they class under the 
head of their improvements. This very same building was at one 
time rented by the Quarter Master Dept. at this post of the 
H.B.Co. and an officer of our army resided in it and it is really 
the property of the Hudson's Bay Co. at this day. 

It was not until 1853 some 4 years after the reserve had been 
proclaimed that this pretended mission preceiving that this place 
would be one of importance and that Government had already 
expended a large amount of money on it and in all probability 
would expend muxh more—recorded its title to the land, hoping 
no doubt that if by any accident they should come into possession 
of it 'twould be the means of enriching themselves as Govern- 
ment would be obliged to give them their own price after having 
gone to the expense— great expense of putting up Quarters, Store- 
houses, Wharves, etc. etc. for the accomodation of the soldiers and 
protection of the supplies. 

As soon as the Chief Factor of the Hudson's Bay Company 
(Governor Peter Skene Ogden) learned that this pretended Mis- 
sion had recorded in the land office this claim he addressed to the 
Surveyor General,—I. B. Preston—a protest against it—a copy 
of this protest is inclosed—and it will be seen that it is strong 
and to the point. Gov. Ogden declared there is no mission here 
nor has there ever been any 


In 1853 when the Reserve was resurveyed by Col. Bonne- 
ville, the then Commanding Officer acting under instructions from 
the Hon. Secretary of War he allowed the houses occupied by 
the Bishop and Priests for a Church and dwelling place to re- 
main undisturbed nor that he acknowledged any right on their part 
to stay but because there was no great necessity for removing 
them they being confined to certain limits. 

And if this pretended Mission would content itself within 
those limits there would be no objections to their remaining now 
but since that time there has been a manifest disposition on its 
part to extend their encroachments on the land of the Reserve. 
‘They have taken a little here, a little there, put up several build- 
ings and now forsooth ask the President to put them into pos- 
session of their claim to the exclusion of the Government Reserve. 
Such a course has little decency in it as religion. 
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Captain Rufus Ingall, Asst. QuarterMaster Genl by this mail 
a report on this same subject. He was first here in 1849 as 
Quarter Master and is perfectly conversant with all the facts and 
I respectfully ask attention to his statement to the truth of which 
there are many witnesses now residing here. 

I respectfully and urgently request that steps may be taken 
to preserve to the Government this fine Reserve, and that if neces- 
sary before this monstrous claim on the part of Bishop Blanchet 
be allowed a Commission may be appointed to examine into all 
the facts—the earlier the better—so that persons now residing 
here and who know all the facts of the case, may appear before 
it and give their testimony. A delay may be dangerous as those 
witnesses may be scattered. 


This course would probably save the government from be- 
ing swindled out of its own land upon which immense sums of 
money have been expended—by a grasping and unscrupulous set 
of men who in reality have no right here at all. 


I forward herewith copies of the instructions by which the 
Reserve was located, also copy of the proceedings of a Board 
of Officers ordered to assess the value of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company improvements. You will see that the Board classes the 
Roman Catholic Church among these improvements and that this 
pretended Mission was not thought of and in truth the members 
of the Board could not take it into consideration as it never 
existed. 

I am Colonel 
Very Respectfully, 
Your obvt. servant 
T. Morris 
Lieut. Col. 4th. Infantry 
Commanding Post 

Colonel Samuel Cooper 
Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington, D. C. 

Headquarters Fort Vancouver, W.T. 

March 14, 1859 

Captain 

In reply to your communication of the 9th. instant asking 
for a report as to whether or not the Catholic Mission at Van- 
couver has suffered encroachments from the military at this post 
I have the honor to assure the General Commanding this Dept. 
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that it never has. The church building and grounds now occu- 
pied as the Catholic Mission of St. James are within the limits 
of the military Reservation as described and transferred to me 
three years ago by my predecessor in command. The building 
is said to be the property of the Hudson's Bay Company and 
the grounds were and I believe still are claimed and until recently 
occupied and cultivated by that Company. Under the permission 
of Colonel Bonneville, U.S.A. formerly commander of this post 
the Catholics were allowed to occupy the church erected by the 
Hudson's Bay Company and a few buildings adjacent to it all 
confined within certain limits and I am not aware that they ever 
pretended to any legal claim to this property until many years 
subsequent to the release of it and its occupation by the military 
post. 

This matter has been the subject of reports to the War De- 
partment made last Jany by myself and Captain Rufus Ingalls, 
Asst. Quarter Master. 

Some time last year I did contemplate curtailing slightly an 
enclosure which the Mission had taken possession of without any 
authority, in order to improve and shorten one of the roads lead- 
ing from the public store house and wharf to the garrison and 
orders to that effect were issued by my authority but never exe- 
cuted or even attempted to be executed as I finally concluded to 
await the settlement of conflicting claims to the place by the 
proper authority. At the same time I do not concede any right 
to take possession of any grounds necessary for military purposes. 

I am very respctfully, 
Your obdt. Servant 
T. Morris 
Lieut. Col. 4th. Infantry 
Commanding 
Captain A. Pleasanton 
A.A.A. Genl 
Hdqrs. Dept. Oregon 
Fort Vancouver, 


W.T. 
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The Journal of Henry Kelsey, 1691-1692. By CHARLES NAPIER 
BELL, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c. (Winnipeg: Dawson Richardson 
Publications, Limited, for The Historical and Scientific So- 
ciety of Manitoba, May 1928. Pp. 43. With maps.) 


Professor Bell describes Henry Kelsey as being “the first 
white man to reach the Saskatchewan River from Hudson's Bay, 
and the first to see the Buffalo and Grizzly Bear of the Canadian 
Plains," and in the 43 pages of the brochure proceeds to demon- 
strate the accuracy of the statement. In driving home his points, 
the learned author shows that he had searched diligently and pain- 
stakingly into the highways and byways of original sources, and 
the result is a comprehensive mass of information condensed in 
a remarkably small compass, much of it being made available to 
the general public for the first time. 

Kelsey was an employee of the Hudson's Bay Company in 
whose service he was from 1683 until 1722, a period of thirty- 
nine years, most of it spent on Hudson's Bay. When he landed 
at York Factory, the Company was only in the thirteenth year 
of its existance. In 1689 he was put ashore north of Churchill 
River, with an Indian lad as his sole companion, with instructions 
to journey into the northern country with the object of persuad- 
ing the natives to bring their trade to the Company. He journeyed 
two hundred miles into the wilderness, which, so far as known 
records go, had until then been untrodden by any European. 
Eighty-four years later, Samuel Hearne travelled over part of the 
same district on his voyage of discovery to the Coppermine 
River. 

The following year, 1690, Kelsey was despatched by Gov- 
ernor Geyer of York Factory on a similar mission in a westerly 
direction. Until quite recently the available information respect- 
ing that journey was very vague. In 1926, however, a number of 
papers and journals of Henry Kelsey were presented to the Rec- 
ords Office, Belfast, by Major Dobbs of Carrickfergus, a de- 
scendant of that Arthur Dobbs, who, Prof. Bell points out, “was 
an enthusiastic believer in the existence of a northwest passage 
from Hudson Bay to the Pacific Ocean and China," and who 
"also organized a company which in 1746 sent out an expedition 
to the Hudson Bay with two ships," the Dobbs galley (180 tons) 
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under Captain William Moore and the California (140 tons) un- 
der Captain Francis Smith. Professor Bell might also have cited 
the previous expedition sent out by the admiralty in 1741 at 
Dobbs’ instigation for the same purpose of searching for the 
North West Passage. Dobbs had obtained a fund of informa- 
tion about the Hudson’s Bay from Capt. Christopher Middleton, 
a resident of Norton, a small village near Stockton-on-Tees, Eng- 
land, and who had been for years in the service of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Armed with this information, which confirmed 
his belief in the existence of the North West Passage, Dobbs 
persuaded the Admiralty to send an expedition under the com- 
mand of Captain Middleton. The Furnace bomb and the Dis- 
covery pink were put under his orders, and Captain William 
Moore (afterwards in charge of the Dobbs galley in 1746) was 
placed in charge of the California. Nothing came of the expedi- 
tion and Dobbs openly charged Middleton with having taken a 
bribe of £5000 from the Hudson Bay Company not to make 
the desired discovery. 

When or how these documents came into possession of the 
Dobbs family is not stated, Kelsey’s Journal covering the years 
1691-92, found among them, gives details of his western journey, 
and Prof. Bell, following the signs and tokens therein contained, 
traces the journey to the Saskatchewan River and to the region 
to the south of it as far as the Touchwood Hills. Kelsey thus 
anticipated Verendrye’s journeyings in that direction by forty- 
seven years; he was the forerunner of British commerce in west- 
ern Canada. 

A most interesting reference is made by Prof. Bell to the 
memorial described by Ross Cox in the appendix to his book, 
“Travels on the Columbia River.” Quoting from the original 
edition (1831). Cox says— “In the year 1800, Mr. Atkinson 
found the following inscription in a piece of seared wood* about 
a foot square and five feet above the ground, on Old Factory Is- 
land in James Bay, about 30 miles to the northward of East 
Main Factory. All the letters were quite visible: "In the year 
1692, wintered 3 ships at this island, with 127 men, under the 
Government of Captain James Knight. Then we erected this 
monument in remembrance of it.” 

Not content with reading this, Prof. Bell proceeded to in- 
vestigate, and questioned old service men, but could learn nothing 
about it; they had never heard of it. In 1910, however, Com- 


*In the second Edition, 1832, Vol. II, p. 348, the words are “a piece of cedar 
wood.—M.S.W. 
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missioner Chipman showed Prof. Bell the identical memorial it- 
self! He had found it in Hudson's Bay House, London, and 
brought it to Winnipeg with him. Prof. Bell deciphered the in- 
scription without difficulty. When Mr. Chipman subsequently 
returned to England he took the memorial with him, and it has 
again been lost sight of! 

Prof. Bell also refers briefly to the Journals of Samuel Black, 
who, it is now known, as demonstrated by Mr. J. N. Wallace 
in the March issue of the Canadian Historical Review, was the 
real author of the journals formerly attributed to John Finlay, 
and who made the exploration of the Finlay River and the coun- 
try to the north of it in 1824. Mr. Bell makes the rather sweep- 
ing assertion that "The first white man to follow Black over the 
lower part of his route was Mr. F. C. Swannell, D.L.S., of Vic- 
toria, B. C., who ascended the Finlay to near its source in 1914,” 
thus overlooking the fact that Mr. R. G. McConnell, of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, ascended the Finlay River as far as the 
Fishing Lakes," “near its source," in 1893 (Part C. Annual Re- 
port, Vol VII.), thus antedating Mr. Swannell's exploration by 
twenty-one years. It is not at all improbable, too, that Hudson's 
Bay men may also have followed in Black’s footsteps long before 
either McConnell or Swannell. 

In The Beaver for June this year, Robert Watson contributes 
an interesting article on Samuel Black in which he states that 
Prof. Bell has had in his possession, for almost forty years, an 
unsigned portion of a journal that is now attributed to Samuel 
Black. In 1927 Thomas Clouston, an old Company service man, 
gave to Mr. Watson a journal which he had picked up in 1891 
shortly after the fire in the grandstand at Fort Garry Park, where 
many cases of old Hudson’s Bay Company papers were stored. 
This journal bore the signiture of Samuel Black, and proved to 
be the third and last portion of the journal recording the expedi- 
tion of 1824. These discoveries have solved the Finlay-Black 
mystery, just as Prof. Bell’s analysis of the Kelsey papers has 
solved the so called Kelsey mystery. With these examples before 
us we may hope for still further light upon obscure points in 
the history of Canadian exploration as a result of the research 
work now in progress. 

Prof. Bell’s little book is a valuable contribution and should 
is neatly printed and contains several useful and illuminative maps. 
be read by every student of western history and exploration. It 

M. S. WADE. 
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Frémont, the West's Greatest Adventurer. By ALLAN NEVINS. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. Two volumes. Pp. 
738. $10.00.) 

The author, Allan Nevins, after work as an educator and 
editor, is now of the New York World's editorial staff. Anoth- 
er work by him, The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878, 
was reviewed in the last issue of this Quarterly. The preface of 
this new work, dated at New York City, July 30, 1927, says: 
“This is an attempt at an honest and impartial biography of a 
man who has been the subject of excessive laudation and exces- 
sive detraction." The same thing was successfully attempted in 
1913 by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh in his Frémont and 49. But 
Mr. Nevins mentions Mr. Dellenbaugh with twenty-three others, 
saying: "Without their aid the book would have been impossible." 

At this time and with such acknowledge assistance this pair 
of books on Frémont should prove to be definitive. An adequate 
biography of the “Pathfinder” is a large and difficult task. It 
is believed that Mr. Nevins has performed that task well. West- 
ern readers will love again to travel with Frémont on his five 
expeditions across the continent, but all readers, east and west, 
will turn the pages quickly to test the promised remedy of “ex- 
cessive detraction." Such quest leads to Chapters XXXIII 
and XXXIV, entitled “Out of Favor with Lincoln" and “The 
Defeat of the Blairs.” 

Although these chapters are convincing there are two hurdles 
across the path of their logic—the wavering of Lincoln and the 
sturdiness of Frémont during the campaign of 1864. Little doubt 
remains as to the baleful influence of the Blairs in that crisis. 

Other chapters, beside those two, fully justify the statement 
in the publishers’ blurb: “An unusual feature of the biography is 
the picture it gives of Jessie Benton Frémont, whose romance 
with the dashing young lieutenant survived over half a century, 
and whose charm, wit, loyalty, and intelligence played no small 
róle in her husband's distinguished career." 

The familiar record of Frémont in Oregon is given in Chap- 
ter XI. One distinctly new note is the revival of interest in Theo- 
dore Talbot, a member of the expedition. Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft in his History of Nevada, Colorado and Wyoming, page 
62, mentions Lieutenant Talbot as leader of one branch of the 
party on its division before crossing the Sierras into California. 
Mr. Bancroft quoted from a manuscript record by Thomas S. 
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Martin. Mr. Nevins now quotes from a manuscript referred 
to as “a fresh and naive little record,” written by Talbot, him- 
self, and found in the Library of Congress. 

One of the most convincing portions of this new biography 
is the chapter devoted to bibliography. The author discusses 
understandingly the abundant primary and secondary sources used 
by him. He closes this chapter by reference to a mass of manu- 
script materials "generously supplied the author by members of 
the Frémont family." These papers were carefully and grate- 
fully used but the author takes opportunity to say that his main 
conclusions were reached independently of them, adding: “They 
did not, in fact, come into his possession until this biography was 
largely written." It is evident that the author does not wish the 
reader to feel that he has yielded to the natural partiality of fam- 
ily papers, but he is thoroughly convinced of the historical value 
of those papers. He says they contain “untouched materials of 
great historical interest." Everyone will find delight in his con- 
cluding sentence about those papers: “He is pleased to think that 
his efforts contributed in some degree to induce the family, with 
great generosity, to deposit them in the Bancroft Library in 
Berkeley, California." 

Epmonp S. MEANY. 


A Bibliography of Alaskan Literature, 1724-1924. By JAMES 
WICKERSHAM. (Cordova, Alaska: Cordova Daily Times 
Print, 1928. Pp. 274-635.) 

The publication of Judge James Wickersham's Bibliography 
of Alaskan Literature may well be considered a notable event. 
This book brings together in available and convenient form more 
than ten thousand references to histories, travels, voyages, news- 
papers, periodicais and public documents relating to Russian 
America or Alaska from 1724 to and including 1924. It wholly 
supercedes the pioneer bibliographies of Dall and Baker (1879 
and 1884) and the more recent list of A. H. Brooks (1906). 
Few if any of the commonwealths of the United States can claim 
an equally adequate and satisfactory survey of their bibliograph- 
ical resources. 

The preparation of this monumental work began in 1908 
when the compiler was sent to Congress as the Territorial Dele- 
gate from Alaska. Nearly twenty years of successful and per- 
sistent work has been devoted to collecting material and about 
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two years to the actual task of compiling the manuscript. As- 
sociated with the compiler, have been several specialists includ- 
ing such capable men as Mr. Hugh A. Morrison of the Library 
of Congress and Mr. Richard H. Geoghegan of Fairbanks, an ex- 
pert Russian linguist. 

The scope of the bibliography is indicated by the following 
statement drawn from the preface: “Every reasonable effort has 
been made to secure every title of printed books or magazine 
articles relating to Alaska, and of every book or newspaper 
printed in the Territory.” Many of the references, more than 
three thousand items, refer to United States government pub- 
lications. Librarians will especially appreciate the fullness of 
the citations to these federal documents, including as they do 
complete congressional designations together with serial numbers 
printed in black-face type. 

The arrangement is alphabetical under subjects, such as: 
adventure, aeronautics, agriculture, biography, birds, boundary, 
description, education, explorations, fiction, fur trade, history, 
etc. Under each subject the entries are alphabetted by author. 
Each entry is numbered in order, there being a total of 10,380 
numbers. A voluminous general index makes reference to the 
particular number of each item or title. 

A survey of the entire literature of any subject is most 
useful to all who make use of printed materials relating to it. 
Such bibliographies add range and effectiveness to research and 
greatly economize the labor of all workers in the field. The im- 
portance of this new publication is much greater therefore than 
that of an ordinary book since it will multiply the usefulness of 
all existing books relating to Alaska. 

The volume is strictly an Alaskan production. It has been 
published under provision of the Session Laws of Alaska, 1927. 
The printing was done in Cordova, and the distribution is under 
the direction of the Alaska Agricultural College and School of 
Mines, Fairbanks (College Post Office) Alaska. 

Charles W. Smith. 


In the Quest of the Western Ocean. By Neviis M. Crouse. 
(New York: William Morrow & Company, 1928. Pp. 494. 
$6.50.) 

Dr. Crouse is credited with using for his Im the Quest of 
the Western Ocean sources not available to the general public, 
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deriving them from more than one hundred biographers and his- 
torians. The book is illustrated with eight maps in line and four 
old maps in facsimile. 


The work is more than re-telling of the search for a North- 
west Passage. The Introduction deals with “The Lure of the 
Far East." This is followed by nine chapters with the following 
heads: "Early Attempts of the English, French and Portuguse,” 
“The English Sail for the Northwest Passage,” “The Search for 
the Passage Through Hudson Bay," "The Route to the Western 
Ocean Through Virginia," "The French Strike Across the Con- 
tinent,” “The English Cross the Appalachian Barrier," “Efforts 
of the French to Solve the Mystery of the Trans-Mississippi 
Region,” “Westward from Lake Superior," and “The Final Dash 
Through Hudson Bay.” 


The scope of the work thus outlined makes it apparent that 
the book does not deal directly with the Oregon Country. The 
record is brought down, however, to the very time of much ac- 
tivity in exploration of the Pacific Northwest coasts. On page 
452, the author says: “Hearne had disproved the existence of the 
passage, at least in the accessible position where eager geographers 
had placed it, and he had done nothing more. After the publi- 
cation of his journal in 1795 the straits of de Fonte and Juan de 
Fuca disappear from maps of North America.” How the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca was put back on the map is quite another story. 


One piece of indirect evidence is of interest and value as 
revealing one probable reason why Bancroft and other historians 
so frequently refer to the Hudson's Bay Company's chief rival 
as the Northwest Company of Montreal. In using that title, Ban- 
croft (Northwest Coast Volume I., page 551.) in a footnote says: 
"Sometimes called the Canada Company, because it was organized 
in Canada, in contradistinction to the Hudson's Bay Company 
chartered in England." The angle now contributed by Dr. Crouse 
is his stressing the fact that there was another "Northwest Com- 
pany" chartered in England more than half a century ahead of 
the Hudson's Bay Company. ‘The backers of Henry Hudson, 
stirred by the fate of that unfortunate navigator applied to the 
King for a charter and King James granted it on July 26, 1612. 
The new company, placed under the patronage of Henry, Prince 
of Wales, bore the name “Governor and Company of the Merch- 
ants of London, Discoverers of the Northwest Passage.” Dr. 
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Crouse says (page 173) that for the sake of brevity he would 
call it the Northwest Company, which was undoubtedly done also 
by contemporaries of the earlier company. ‘The Hudson's Bay 
Company was chartered by King Charles IL, on May 2, 1670. 
The Northwest Company of Montreal was organized in the win- 
ter of 1783-84. 

Dr. Crouse has a direct and attractive style. His industry 
and judgment have brought together a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation. His book will undoubtedly receive a cordial wel- 
come. If the author should issue another edition of his book he 
will wish to add to his bibliography and possibly to the content of 
his work material from the Journal of Henry Kelsey, published 
last May and reviewed in this issue of the Washington Historical 
Quarterly by Dr. M. S. Wade of Kamloops, British Columbia. 


British Columbia, Report of the Provincial Museum of Natural 
History. By Francis Kermope. (Victoria: Legislative As- 
sembly, 1928. Pp. 22.) 

The annual report for 1927 shows the additions and studies 
made of the natural history collections. Valuable illustrations ac- 
company the text. 


The Eastern Valleys of the Purcell Range, British Columbia. By 
Conrap Kain. (New York: American Alpine Club, 1928. 
Pp. 10. 
This interesting and beautiful illustrated paper is a reprint 
from The Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, 
Volume XXVI., No. 2, April, 1928. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

AMERICAN Economic AssocrATION. Papers and Proceedings of 
the Fortieth Annual Meeting, December, 1927. (Menasha: 
The American Economic Review, 1928. Pp. 305. Paper, 
$125.) 

Cowan, Heten I. British Emigration to British North America, 
1783-1837. (Toronto: The University Library, 1928. Pp. 
2/5.) 

CusuwAN, Estuer Cowrzs. The McLellan Lincoln Collection 
at Brown University. (Providence: University Library, 1928. 
Pp. 21.) 
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HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL Society or Omio Anual Report 
for the year ending December 1927. (Cincinnati: The Cax- 
ton Press, 1928. Pp. 40.) 

HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO. Some Con- 
siderations on the Consequences of the French Settling Col- 
onies on the Mississippi. (London: Printed for J. Roberts, 
1720. Reprint Pp. 51.) 

ILLINOIS STATE HisroricaL Society. Transactions for the year 
1927. (Danville: Illinois Printing Company, 1927. Pp. 195.) 

KNEIER, CHARLES Mayarp. State Regulation of Public Utilities 
in Illinois. (Urbana: University of Illinois, c1927. Pp. 226. 
Paper $1.50.) 

LorHrop, SAMUEL KIRKLAND. The Indians of Tierra del Fuego. 
(New York: Museum of the American Indian Heye Foun- 
dation, 1928. Pp. 244.) 

Ontario HistoricaL Society. Proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing and Annual Reports for the Year 1926, 1927. (Toronto: 
The Society, 1926, 1927" Pp. 59. 69.) 

PENNSYLVANIA Society. Year Book, 1928. (New York: The 
Pennsylvania Society, 1928. Pp. 112.) 

SCHNEIDER, Davi» M. The Workers’ (Communist) Party and 
American Trade Unions. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1928. “Pp. 117°) 

Sports, Davin L. Campaigning with Custer and the Nineteenth 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry on the Washita Campaign, 1868- 
'69. (Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Company, 1928. Pp. 
2152) 

Unitrep States Catuoric HisromicAL Society. Historical Rec- 
ords and Studies, Volume 18, March 1928. (New York: 
The Society, 1928. Pp. 210.) 

ZUMARRAGA, JUAN. The Doctrina Breve. (New York: The 
United States Catholic Historical Society, 1928. Pp. 27, 
168.) 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 
Horace Chapin Henry 


Early on the morning of June 29, 1928, Horace Chapin 
Henry passed quietly away at the advanced age of eighty-three 
years. He had lived in Seattle for many years where his bene- 
factions and his modest leadership in art, culture and civic en- 
terprises earned for him the love and esteem of his fellow citi- 
zens. The local newspapers have fully expressed the sorrow of 
the community over the loss of his attractive and helpful person- 
ality. Brief acknowledgment should be made here of his muni- 
ficent gifts to the University of Washington. ‘These took the 
form of statuary for the ornamentation of the new library, a 
large collection of rare and beautiful books from his private li- 
brary and, greatest of all, his collection of fine paintings and works 
of art together with a beautiful building to house them. This 
building and its prized contents are now affectionately known 
as the Henry Art Gallery. Works of art collected over a long 
term of years cannot be definitely valued even if the original pur- 
chase prices were known. It has been frequently estimated that 
the money value of the building and its treasures is about half 
a million dollars. In such a case estimates are futile except as 
estimates. The gifts and the spirit that prompted them are be- 
yond price to an institution of learning. 

As the years pass on, appreciation will not only endure but 
it will increase and the personality of Mr. Henry will be magni- 
fied as greater knowledge clarifies the truth of how a vigorous 
builder of railroads found a way to preserve and project so 
much of the beauties of civilization. 


Morse and His "Northern Star" 

Acknowledgment is here made to Mr. Ed. C. Morse of Se- 
attle for a highly appreciated gift of twelve scrapbooks uniformly 
and neatly bound. The books contain all the reading matter care- 
fully clipped by his father, Eldridge Morse, from his pioneer 
newspaper, The Northern Star, published in Snohomish City from 
January 15, 1876 to May 3, 1879. The books are convincing evi- 
dence of the editor’s thoughtful and methodical personality. The 
twelve books are in six pairs headed “History,” “Science,” “De- 
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scriptions,” "Essays," "Poetry" and “Miscellany.” Each clipping 
is dated and put in its proper place. 

The first issue contained the editor's Salutatory and the last 
issue carried his Valedictory. It is a completed record of one 
of the most remarkable journalistic ventures in the history of 
Washington, Territory and State. Even small pioneer newspapers 
could make much trouble for the editor-publisher-printer—he 
would have to be all three—but Mr. Morse started out by spurn- 
ing all such economies as “patent insides” and he plunged into 
the wilderness. The History of Skagit and Snohomish Counties, 
page 432, says: "Imagine, then, the surprise of one who peruses 
the files of the Star and finds that in the town of Snohomish, in 
January, 1876, when the dense forest was scarcely a stone's 
throw from any part of the village and the stumps were still 
standing in the streets, a paper began to make its appearance 
which, for literary excellence, variety of subjects treated and gen- 
eral ability might safely challenge comparison with the best and 
brightest weekly papers of the present time." 


Although The Northern Star published from six hundred to 
eight hundred copies per issue there is probably not a perfect 
file now in existence. The University of Washington Library has 
a file from No. 1., January 15, 1876 to the issue for December 
22, 1877. This condition, of course, gives added value to these 
twelve scrapbooks. Students of history, journalism and literature 
will find in them a rich field to cultivate. 


The editor, Eldridge Morse, was an unusual man. He de- 
scended from John Moss (the family name being thus spelled 
originally) one of the early Puritan settlers in Massachusetts. It 
is claimed that the famous artist and inventor, Samuel F. B. 
Morse descended from the same ancestor. Eldridge Morse was 
born in Wallingford, Connecticut on April 14, 1847. He was 
not old enough to participate in the heavy fighting of the Civil 
War but enlisted near its close. At the end of his enlistment, he 
entered the University of Michigan, studying law, medicine, and 
geology. He received there a degree in law in 1870. He prac- 
ticed law in Iowa for two years and then moved westward settling 
in Snohomish on October 26, 1872. ‘There he lived until his 
death on January 5, 1914. He was an omnivorous reader and an 
industrious writer. While Hubert Howe Bancroft was preparing 
his western history he obtained from Mr. Morse more than 
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three thousand pages of manuscript. In Bancroft’s bibliography 
for his History of Washington, Idaho and Montana is found 
"Morse, (Eldridge) Notes of Hist. and Res. of Wash. Territory 
24 vols. ms." Mr. Morse also wrote reams of Indian legends 
which have disappeared from the keeping of the last known 
custodian. 


His newspaper venture exhausted his savings and during the 
last years of his life he maintained himself by selling the products 
from his loved gardens near Snohomish. His son Ed. C. Morse 
is a mining engineer well known in Alaska and other parts of 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Fort Nisqually Markers 

On june 9, 1928, appropriate ceremonies commemorated the 
placing of markers at Fort Nisqually, first home of white men 
on the shores of Puget Sound. The settlement by the Hudson's 
Bay Company was begun there on May 30, 1833. "The property 
now belongs to E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company which 
corporation has sought to save and to mark the old buildings. 
The Washington State Historical Society, deeming this act worthy 
of public recognition, prepared a program of dedication. 

The presiding officer was President C. L. Babcock of the 
Washington State Historical Society. Music was furnished by 
the Fort Lewis Military Band. The address of welcome was 
given by Manager F. T. Beers of the Du Pont Powder works 
and at the request of President Dabcock the response to that 
address was made by State Senator Walter S. Davis. W. P. 
Bonney, Secretary of the Washington State Historical Society, 
read from the old Hudson's Bay Company records the first day's 
entry in the daily journal of Fort Nisqually. Rev. C. C. Barnes 
was chaplain of the day and addresses were made by Professor 
O. B. Sperlin, D. S. Robinson, Genera] Robert Alexander, George 
F. Cotterill and Hillman F. Jones. The weather was perfect for 
the out-door meeting and several hundred people were present. 


Old Puget Sound Directory 
Acknowledgment is here made of the receipt of a well pre- 
served copy of the Puget Sound Business Directory for 1872. 
The book was presented by Mrs. M. R. Whipple and was from 
the library of her father, Judge Roger Sherman Greene. 
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Death of Mrs. Henry Van Asselt 


Before the landing at Alki Point on November 13, 1851, of 
the colony of twelve adults and twelve children, from which 
colony has grown the City of Seattle, four white men Henry 
Van Asselt, L. M. Collins, and Jacob and Samuel Maple, had 
staked out claims on the banks of the Duwamish River, having 
arrived there on September 14, 1851. While they had preceded 
the other colony by two months, they were for years referred to 
as the “River Settlers.’ When the city expanded to the edge 
of their farms the question of first settlers began to be debated. 
The Van Asselt party was the first settlement of white men in 
King County and have been accorded full credit in recent years. 
Mr. Van Asselt, last of the four original settlers passed away 
on December 7, 1902. His widow survived him until July 5, 
1928, when she died at the age of 95 years. She had crossed 
the plains in a covered wagon in 1862 to become the housekeeper 
of her brother Samuel Maple but soon after her arrival, Catherine 
Jane Maple became the bride of Henry Van Asselt. During the 
last years’ of her life she was always highly honored at the meet- 
ings of her many pioneer friends. 

Gift From the Tolmies : 

From “Cloverdale,” Victoria, British Columbia, comes a 
gift beautifully reminiscent of the first settlement by white men 
on the shores of Puget Sound. Three daughters of Doctor Wil- 
liam Fraser Tolmie—May Fraser Tolmie, Jane Work Tolmie 
and Josette Catherine Tolmie—sent a message of greeting on 
the ninety-fifth anniversary of the arrival at Fort Nisqually of 
their distinguished father. Their message was accompanied by 
two ample strings of Hudson’s Bay Company trading beads and 
a small buckskin bag of vermilion. 
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HISTORY OF GEOLOGY IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON* 

The first explorers to what is now the State of Washington 
naturally came by the sea, and in the logs of their journeys there 
are occasional references in a meager way to the geology of the 
region. They found the shores so heavily wooded and so difficult 
to penetrate that they did practically nothing on land that today 
we would designate as field-work. For that matter the science 
of geology was so little developed in those days that the ablest 
man of his time, if he were aboard one of the ships, could have 
made but little contribution to the general knowledge of the 
subject. 

Early in the eighteen hundreds exploring parties made the 
long journey overland and entered Washington from the East. 
In the printed accounts left by these men, a student of geology 
may find statements and hints which give him a clue to various 
geological phenomena which caught the eyes of the keen ob- 
servers. Southeastern Washington was mentioned as a lava coun- 
try, and the source of the flows was assumed to be in Mount 
Adams, Mount Hood, and other undoubted volcanoes of the 
Cascades. The great gorge of the Columbia was believed to be 
due to a gigantic fault which cleft the mountains and thereby 
made a passageway for the river. Naturally the conclusions of 
these early men have been frequently modified by more extended 
observations and by the general growth of the science itself. 

After a time, when the more formidable surveys and ex- 
ploring expeditions were sent out from the East, it was the rule 
to assign to the parties from one to several geologists. Thus 
it happened that when the Pacific Railway Surveys were un- 
dertaken, from 1853 to 1856, one of the geologists, William P. 
Blake, while in San Francisco, obtained reliable information re- 


garding the occurrence of coal on Bellingham Bay, which he 
*Henry Landes, Dean of the College of Science, and Head of the Department of 
Geology, University of Washington, contributes this second article in the series devoted 


to the ‘‘History of Science in the State of Washington.’’ The series began in the 
April issue, 1928.—EDITOR. 
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mentions on pages 285-7, pt. 2 Vol. V, of the Pacific Railway 
Reports. 

The geologist attached to the United States Northwest 
Boundary Commission (1857-1861) was George Gibbs. As re- 
sults of his work, glaciers and perpetual snow-fields were discov- 
ered in the northern Cascades, and the age of the coal strata 
around Bellingham Bay was determined from the fossil plants 
that he collected. 

The Geological Exploration of the 40th Parallel (1862-72) 
had several well known geologists on its staff, notably Clarence 
King, the leader, Arnold Hague, James D. Hague, and S. F. 
Emmons. In the summer of 1870 they studied the volcanoes and 
glaciers in northern California, Oregon, and Washington, and 
several papers were published. 

The Geographical Surveys west of the One Hundredth 
Meridian, under Wheeler, (1869-79) published some information 
regarding the Indian tribes, the elevations at several localities, 
and the latitude and longitude at a few points, but nothing of 
any consequence regarding the geology. 

In the matter of the early explorations mention should be 
made of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition (1838-42) which 
touched at several places on our shores. The geologist of this 
expedition was James D. Dana, who had an opportunity to study 
the geology along the lower Columbia River. From his collection 
of fossil shells, the Tertiary age of the rocks at the mouth of 
the stream was made known. 

The various explorations into the West all ceased by 1879, 
and that year saw the establishment of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey that has had the major part in working out the 
complicated geology of Washington. ‘The Canadians have car- 
ried on two notable surveys along the 49th parallel, whereby 
the geology of our extreme northern margin has been worked out 
in much detail. The men in charge of these surveys were Hilary 
Bauerman, who did his field-work in 1859-61, and R. A. Daly, 
who made his studies in 1901-6. 

As to subject matter of geological investigations, it was but 
natural that there should have been an early start along economic 
lines. The people of the East were curious as to the mineral 
wealth that might be hidden away in the somber forests of the 
new Territory or lying ready for the hardy miner in the forbid- 
ding mountains. Coal was discovered on Bellingham Bay in 
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1852 and became at once an article of export to San Francisco. 
At a later date coal mines were opened near Seattle and in the 
foothills of the Cascades, east of Tacoma. Reliable reports were 
called for and survey parties from time to time were sent into 
the field. The principal Federal publications have been made 
by Bailey Willis and George Otis Smith, and the State reports 
by George W. Evans, Edwin J. Saunders, Joseph Daniels, H. E. 
Culver and Henry Landes. 


The structural materials of the State have received attention, 
because as the population grew there was a demand for detailed 
knowledge as to the quantity and quality of our building stone, 
clay and cement resources. The chief publication in these fields 
have been made by Solon Shedd, Hewitt Wilson, M. M. Leigh- 
ton and Henry Landes. 


The early discovery of the precious and useful metals in the 
states south of us, as well as in British Columbia, led to much 
prospecting in the mountains of Washington. Our State has not 
developed any great mines of the metals, but reports on our 
metalliferous resources have been demanded from time to time. 


The government geologists who have made reports upon different 
areas at different times have been Waldemar Lindgren, Howland 
Bancroft and George Otis Smith. For the State Geological Sur- 
vey, investigations and publications have been made by Charles 
E. Weaver, Joseph B. Umpleby, Ernest N. Patty and Olaf P. 
Jenkins. 

The early settlers who came to the State noted at once that 
Western Washington had a very humid climate but that on the 
east side of the Cascades the rainfall was so slight that desert 
conditions prevailed in all the lowlands. These same plains had 
an excellent soil, an abundance of sunshine, a long growing sea- 
son, and if supplied with water would develop great agricultural 
communities. Hence there followed a demand for a careful 
investigation of all water supplies. The United States Geologi- 
cal Survey began its measurements of the run-off of the streams 
in order-to know how much water could be depended upon for 
irrigation or any other use. Stream measurements were begun 
on the Columbia River, at The Dalles, in 1878; on the Spokane 
River, at Spokane, in 1891; on the Yakima River, at Union Gap, 
in 1893; on the Naches, near North Yakima, in 1894; and so 
on until the annual and seasonal flow of every stream in the 
State has been measured with close accuracy. 
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The measurement of the mountain streams, especially those 
on the western slope of the Cascades, and their gradients or pro- 
files have been scured more for water power determinations than 
for other uses. The Federal and State surveys, under coopera- 
tion, have published three volumes dealing with the water-power 
resources of the State and have other reports in preparation. 

In the more arid portions of the State there have been sev- 


eral investigations of the water resources, whether the water 
came from streams, ordinary wells, artesian basins, or any other 
source of supply. Along these lines reports have been made by 
Israel C. Russell, on Southeastern Washington; George Otis 
Smith, on a portion of Yakima County; Frank C. Calkins, on a 
portion of East-Central Washington; G. A. Waring on a portion 
of South-Central Washington; Schwennesen and Meinzer, on 
Ground Water in Quincy Valley; and Henry Landes, on the un- 
derground waters of Washington. 


The character of the soils of the State and their adaptability 
for particular crops were topics of early inquiry. ‘These investi- 
gations were called for in Western Washington when the acreage 
of cut-over or logged-off lands began to run into hundreds of 
thousands of acres. In order to help solve the problem of these 
“loafing acres” extensive soil surveys have been made of the de- 
forested areas of Western Washington, the costs of the field-work 
being divided between the United States Bureau of Soils and 
the State Geological Survey. Soil surveys have also been made 
of Stevens and Spokane Counties, and of the arid regions about 
Pasco, Walla Walla, Yakima, and Quincy Valley. 

The topographic mapping of the State has been largely in 
the hands of the United States Geological Survey, with the ex- 
ception of certain areas which in later years were mapped joint- 
ly by the Federal and State surveys. The field-work for the 
first topographic map was done in 1893, and involved the country 
about Seattle. The surveys have proceeded slowly, but something 
has been accomplished each season, and today almost one-half of 
the State has been covered by topographic maps. 


The geologic mapping has proceeded with great slowness, 
largely because of the heavy expense involved. The Federal Sur- 
vey has mapped the geology of four of the topographic quad- 
rangles and published these in the form of folios, with colored 
maps and text. The folios thus far published are known as the 
Tacoma, Ellensburg, Mount Stuart, and Snoqualmie, and each 
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includes an area of about 825 square miles. 

The Federal Survey has published several other areal geo- 
logical maps, upon which the outcrops of the various formations 
are shown. One of these maps, with descriptive text, was pub- 
lished in 1918 and was called “Geology and Mineral Deposits of 
the Colville Indian Reservation," by J. T. Pardee. 


The State Geological Survey has also published several geo- 
logical maps, embracing a total of several thousand square miles. 
They are all accompanied by texts of descriptive matter, and 
emphasize particular areas or formations of unusual significance. 
One very important report was made by C. E. Weaver in 1916 
and was entitled “The Tertiary Formations of Western Wash- 
ington.” In 1920 Dr. Weaver also published another bulletin 
which was called "The Mineral Resources of Stevens County." 


The University of Washington, in 1927, printed and dis- 
tributed a book, with a geological map, on the “Geology of the 
San Juan Islands." This report was made by Roy D. McLellan 
as a part of his work for his doctorate in geology. 

The high Cascades and the Olympics have always served 
as a lure for the mountain lovers and the many expeditions into 
their more inaccessible parts, made by individuals and parties, have 
brought us much geological information about these Alpine areas. 
The more formidable groups of mountain climbers that have 
made notable additions to our mountain knowledge have been 
The Mountaineers of Seattle, the Mazamas of Portland, and the 
Sierra Club of San Francisco. 

Chronologically it may be of interest to note that the first 
ascent of one of our high snow caps was made by Thomas J. 
Dryer and three companions who ascended mount Saint Helens 
in 1853 and published an account of it in The Oregonian of Sep- 
tember 3, 1853; the second was by E. T. Coleman, who climbed 
Mount Baker in 1868, and who published an account of his trip 
in volume 39 of Harpers Magazine. Mount Rainier was first 
ascended in the summer of 1870 by Hazard Stevens and P. B. 
Van Trump. The former wrote the story of the climb for the 
Atlantic Monthly, and this appeared in volume 38, p. 513, 1876. 

The leading student of the glacial history of Washington 
has been J. Harlen Bretz. The glaciation of the Puget Sound 
region was first studied in detail by Dr. Bretz and several im- 
portant publications were made by him. The most conspicuous 
of his early reports was the one entitled “Glaciation of the Puget 
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Sound Region," which appeared in 1913. In recent field seasons 
Dr. Bretz has been working out the story of the ice invasions of 
Northeastern Washington and already he has written a number 
of papers setting forth his observations and conclusions. 


Several reports have been printed which tell the story of 
the geography and an outline of the geology along some of our 
railway lines in the State. The first of these was a part of 
MacFarlane's American Geological Railway Guide, which was 
published by the Appletons in 1890. In 1915 two valuable bulle- 
tins of this kind appeared, published by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. One was prepared by M. R. Campbell and was en- 
titled Guidebook of the Western United States, Part A, The 
Northern Pacific Route. The second bulletin had for its author, 
J. S. Diller, and it was labelled Guidebook of the Western United 
States, Part D, The Shasta Route and Coast Line. 


Many paleontologists, seeking out both animal and plant 
remains, have made their contributions to our knowledge of the 
geological ages represented in the State. These ardent men and 
women, after much zealous endeavor, have worked out in a 
satisfactory way the major facts and incidents of the Mesozoic 
and Cenozoic ages, but their researches regarding the earlier 
periods of time have been but slightly rewarded. 


As far as sequence of investigations in paleontology is con- 
cerned, the earliest work was probably done by Dana, already 
mentioned. In 1857, 1861 and 1876, F. B. Meek published sev- 
eral reports, with figures, on Cretaceous fossils from Vancouver 
and Sucia Islands. Between 1885 and 1891 C. A. White pre- 
pared a number of reports on the occurrence of Tertiary fossils 
in the formations about Puget Sound. 


The principal paleobotanist who has studied the plant fossils 
of the Washington rocks has been Frank H. Knowlton. Through 
his researches the geological ages of the formations around Bel- 
lingham, Ellensburg, Winthrop and a number of other localities 
were determined. 


In the limited space at the command of the writer he has 
been able to give only a skeleton account of the progress of the 
science of geology in this State. Many important contributions 
have passed unnoted and the work of many geologists has not 
been mentioned. In a bibliography of Washington geology which 
the writer has prepared and has on file in his office there are 
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about seven hundred titles listed. It would require a great many 
pages of print to give even a summary of the results of the re- 
searches that have been made during the last few decades on the 
geology of Washington. 


Henry LANDES 


THE PEACE RIVER JOURNAL, 1799-1800 

The fur trade of North America had its beginning in the 
quest for a route to the Indies. China—the Gold of Ophir—a 
waterway to the Far East—these were the lodestones that led 
men to follow the rivers of the new found continent. 'The Anglo 
Saxons found the Treasure of Gold in the barter of furs. Bound- 
less forests and illimitable plains were the fur fields of their en- 
deavor. Fur and trade thus led to the exploration of North 
America. After the English conquest of Canada the pioneers of 
this exploration were the members of the North West Company. 
They were nearly all British merchants of Montreal, many of 
them from the Highlands of Scotland. In extending their trade 
to the remote wilds of the Indian country they displayed an au- 
dacity of initiative, and independence of precedent, that made 
them unique in the annals of commerce. Until the union of the 
two great companies, the Hudson's Bay and the North West, in 
1821, only the Nor' Westers crossed the mountains and estab- 
lished trading centers on the Pacific slope of the Rockies. "The 
era of the North West Company on the western side of the 
mountains (1793-1821) was pre-political, almost pre-literary, hence 
its history is difficult to obtain. 


Each year the fur traders visited tribes more and more re- 
mote. One of their number, Alexander Mackenzie, followed the 
unknown trails to the lands of the sunset and reached the Pacific 
Ocean. Mackenzie proposed a scheme for world commerce which 
included the extension of the Company's trade to the Pacific 
whence the furs might be shipped to China. The Rocky Moun- 
tains had rimmed the western world of the French explorers, but 
Mackenzie crossed them (1793) by the Peace River Pass. In 
preparing for his journey to the Pacific, Mackenzie ascended the 
Peace to about five miles above the Smoky River. To the “most 
distant settlement of the Company," he tells us in his journal. 
Any buildings the Company may have had were no longer there 
and he built a fort, but he states that his predecessor there had 
found the Indians very troublesome, and the men who now ac- 
companied him and were building the new fort "left this place 
in the beginning of last May and went to Rainy Lake in canoes 


1 In 1809 the Hudson's Bay Company sent a clerk, Joseph Howse, to see how far 
west David 'Thompson had gone. In 1810 Howse was sent a second time. He was 
supplied with trading goods and wintered (1810-11) north of Flathead Lake. In the 
spring of 1811 Howse and his companions abandoned the Columbia valley to the North 
West Company. David Thompson’s Narrative .... Ed. by J. B. Tyrrell, 1-li. 
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laden with packs of furs."? Westward from this point Mackenzie 
was the pioneer explorer. 

The silence of the years shuts out the doings of the Nor’ 
Westers after Mackenzie's voyage. But other adventurous Scots 
came to make these upland paths their own. James Finlay 
ascended the Peace in 1797 and he too followed the narrow, 
twisting trail over the edge of the world and beyond. In the 
wilderness of mountains west of the Rocky Mountain Portage he 
voyaged along the Peace River exploring its nortern branch, which 
ever since that time has been known as Finlay's River. Next he 
followed the southern branch nearly to its source and traded 
with the Indians whom he acquainted with British goods as well 
as white faces. No record of this second crossing of the northern 
Rockies has been found, but it is referred to by Simon Fraser 
and John Stuart in their journals of 1805-1806 and was evidently 
common knowledge among the traders. 

The years passed. The Rocky Mountain Fort was built on 
the south side of the Peace River? near the eastern end of the 
portage where the river cuts its way through the mighty barrier 
of the Rockies. The wild canyon of the river was the gateway 
to a new world. A world of strange wildernesses, of unnamed 
valleys, of far flung snow fields, of mountains that were name- 
less and rivers that flowed none knew where. Many adventurers 
were to travel this way on the long lone trails of the Northland. 


It is not known when and by whom the post at Rocky Moun- 
tain Portage was built. The Journal of the Rocky Mountain 
Fort, Fall 1799, here published for the first time, is in Masson, 
MSS., Vol. 4, Public Archives of Canada. It records the trade 
of the fort and the last entry is dated April 20, 1800. It con- 
sists of 27 pages of manuscript (about 8x614), written in a clear 
beautiful hand, but with a variable orthography and grammar, 
and a noticeable lack of punctuation. It is just a little old diary 
of the day's happenings which all traders were obliged to keep. 
The writers name is gone but the diary pictures for us those 
days now more than a hundred years ago. 


2 In The Search for the Western Sea. 446, Mr. Burpee says that the fort under the 
care of Mr. Finlay, where Mackenzie stopped a few days, was the ''highest establishment 
so far made on Peace River." But Mackenzie, in charting his course of the river, 
mentions passing ‘‘the establishment of last year" more than a hundred miles farther up 
the river than Finlay's post according to the distances he gives, and about forty miles 
still farther west he arrived at his destination. It was from this place the men now 
with him had set out for Rainy Lake the previous May with the packs of furs. Thus 
Mackenzie definitely asserts that the North West Company had two posts beyond Finlay’s 
establishment (of 1792), one of which, though abandoned, was seen by Mackenzie. 
Mackenzie, Voyages, London, 1801, 128, 136. 

3 Horetzky, Charles, Canada on the Pacific, 58. McDonald, Archibald, Journal of 
Peace River: A Canoe Voyage from Hudson's Bay to the Pacific, 18. 
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A few facts may be gleaned from meagre information in the 
narrative: (1) The fort, located on Peace River near the portage, 
had been used at least one year previous to the winter of 1799- 
1800, and on November 11 a flag staff, 55 feet long, was erected. 
(2) Reference to Mr. Finlay’s expedition across the mountains 
two years before (1797) verifies that episode and date, as giv- 
en in Simon Fraser’s First Journal, and John Stuart's Journal. 
(3) The most reliable voyageurs were sent to visit distant tribes 
to persuade them to bring their furs to the fort. (4) Letters 
were sent to, and received from, the “Lower Fort” several times 
during the winter of 1799-1800. On the first trip the men set 
out from Rocky Mountain House December 16, and returned 
with letters January 3. No mention is made of the contents of 
the letters. (5) Upon two occasions the Indians complain of the 
high prices charged for the trading goods. However, this was 
not unusual, and in each of these two instances a big trade had 
been followed by a “drinking match? and the morning after 
naturally brought a feeling of discontent. 

The narrative tells us that on Friday the fifth day of October, 
1799, the trader set off from the Forks Peace River with two 
canoes loaded with 1877 pieces of goods for the winter's trade, 
four women, five children, and twelve men. The northern win- 
ter would soon hold the land in its icy grasp and the little party 
made haste to ascend the river before the ice should wreck their 
canoes. On the thirteenth of October they arrived at the Rocky 
Mountain Fort “not without a few accidents." To each of the toil- 
worn voyageurs was given a dram with which to celebrate their 
arrival. The Indians of the country had deemed this a suitable 
time to assemble themselves to welcome the trader, and they were 
to assemble themselves to welcome the trader, and they were 
permitted to hold carnival with a keg of rum mixed for the 
occasion. ‘They were further delighted by a gift of tobacco to 
each one. The number of inches given was graduated nicely to 
accord with the importance of the Indians, a chief always re- 
ceiving a piece measured to his dignity. As a return for the 
courtesy and hospitality of the trader the Indians brought a 
present of a "little meat to the Fort." 

Busily the men worked building a house for themselves. This 
winter their old house was made over into a hangard as the 
"Old hangard was too small," and the shop of previous years was 
taken by the trader to be his own room. Every effort was made 
to complete the buildings before the snow and cold weather added 
to their labors. 
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The arrival of Indians to trade, the sending for those who 
lagged behind, the quest for new and remote tribes, made up the 
life of the fort. Daily the hunter was abroad on the trail of 
buffalo and elk to furnish food for the men. With laconic brevity 


the journal reads: “The men working as usual" or, “Nothing, 
cold weather" and again, "The hunter is gone a hunting and 
sleeps out." Occasionally fist fights among the men enlivened 


the daily toil, but good fellowship usually prevailed, and the fur 
men mingled with the Indians without fear. To both the Indians 
and the whites trade was peace. Every day was a work day, not 
excepting Sundays. Only New Year's and Easter were celebrated 
with feasting and idleness. On these days French gayety brought 
some cheer into the somber, sordid life of trade. Earlier than the 
dawn on January first, the jolly voyageurs assembled at the win- 
dow of their bourgeois. A few shots fired aroused him to the 
importance of the day. As was the custom of all North West 
Company posts they were then invited in to receive the New 
Year greetings of the Company. On this first day of the new 
nineteenth century they were given a "couple of drams and half 
a fathom of tobacco each." ‘The expense of the modest party 
is summed up as "five pints of rum and five fathoms of tobacco." 


Following the thread of the narrative we find the names of 
fourteen voyageurs at the fort with the fur trader. "Twelve of 
these men arrived in October with the outfit, the thirteenth was 
probably the man left as caretaker of the post the previous sum- 
mer (1799), and the fourteenth was Cardinal, who arrived from 
the “Lower Fort" March 15, to help with the canoes. These 
names are as follows: 


Beison Dejardin 
Bouché Gagnon 
Brunoche Lafreniere 
Cantaras Mandau 
Cardinal Maniant 
Connoyé Perriard 
D'Allair Sauteux 


Our trader tells us of these men: Beison and Bouché were 
lazy fellows and their comrades would not help them build their 
houses, but every one willingly aided Lafreniere, who was agree- 
able and industrious. The lazy Bouché was not amiable. He 
quarreled with Brunoche the week they arrived, and in less than 
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a month he had a second quarrel, this time with the popular 
Lafreniere. 


Once Cantaras and Connoyé were the messengers of trade 
and friendship to the far away nations, but their perverse Indian 
guides decided to go elsewhere, and bade them return to the fort 
as they were going to a place where furs were few and food was 
scarce. However, the Indians with meticulous honesty, returned 
the presents given to them, except four skins of tobacco. 


Early in November Lafreniere was very ill. I believe, says 
the trader “he falls in fits for there is time that he does not 
know what he is doing—he Bites, gives Blows, kicks, and does 
everything he can.” About a week later Lafreniere was well 
enough to work at the snow shoes and sleds, but his gayety was 
gone for he said “that some spirit haunted him.” What the super- 
stitious voyageurs thought of this ghostly visitant is not related. 


Calamities great and small were a part of the day’s record. 
On the last day of November Dejardin broke an ax, and Friday, 
ever a day of ill omen, Connoyé did likewise. A few days later 
the careless Brunoche left a kettle full of water out over night, 
and the December cold froze the water “through and through 
and broke the kettle out of service.” In that same week the Com- 
pany's dog “hung himself and Dyed this evening.” The cause 
of this tragedy is not told, but the voyageurs were not unduly de- 
pressed for they jokingly sent Perriard, the simpleton, to see if 
the poor dog lying on the river bank had come to life. 


Brunoche had a trap-line which interested him more than 
his work about the fort, and twice he caught a fox—the last was 
a red one. But Brunoche was a greedy fellow and he asked per- 
mission to make a kettle potash [potage] for himself shortly after 
the trader had given half a kettle to him. "This extravagant in- 
dulgence was refused, and poor Brunoche went away grumbling 
that everything he asked was denied him. However, he may 
have been a bit close fisted himself for he charged the Company 
two skins for the loan of a kettle to the men going down river 
for the letters, and at another time he took two pairs of shoes in 
return for one pair lent to the men going for bark. 


Due to leisure and rum a fight occurred on New Year's day, 
and Cantaras gave Connoyé a “pair of black eyes and the best 


Drubbing he ever got in his life." In the midst of the spring 
canoe building Connoyé quarreled with Gagnon over a tool. As 
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Gagnon did not know how to fight Connoyé, though less powerful, 
gave him a black eye. 

In December Maniant and Beison carried the mail to Mr. F. 
Fort, the resident bourgeois (or possibly clerk) at the down riv- 
er fort known as "Lower Fort." They made for themselves a 
forty-pound bag of pemmican, and also carried ten pounds of 
dried meat; one gun flint, one fire steel, and eight pairs of shoes 
completed their outfit. On January 3, they returned with letters. 
Having been on the road New Year's day they missed the festivi- 
ties of both forts, and now the trader gave to each one of them 
a half fathom of tobacco and one dram. On a second journey 
for mail Maniant, Cantaras, and Connoyé were the couriers. 
They were to secure bark for canoes as well as news from the 
outside world. Seventeen days later they returned. The letters 
disclosed an error of two days in the date of the journal which 
was corrected to read March 15 instead of March 17, and this is 
the sole bit of information divulged from the letters. "The three 
men brought bark for two canoes and they were accompanied by 
Cardinal, a man from the lower fort, who was to help build the 
new canoes. The trader characterized Cardinal as the laziest fellow 
he ever saw, and one who “did not know a piece, of wood that 
works or splits well." 

The hunter of the fort was a young Indian and he had as 
a companion and assistant a little boy, the son of L'homme Seul. 
Frequently the voyageurs joined the hunt, and they were always 
sent to bring the meat to the fort. ‘This hunter was a temper- 
mental fellow and he often wanted to return to his people. 
Presents and persuasion induced him to remain until late in 
March when, being ill, he was sent home carrying a fine gun lent 
to him for the summer. 

The Indians had their part in the life of the fort; indeed, 
they displayed a great interest in society, and while generally re- 
luctant to work there always ready for their own kind of revelry. 
The Cigne [Cygne] was the most notable chief. His warriors 
were good beaver hunters and paid their credits promptly; only 
once did they fall behind and then it was on "account of the 
Cigne's fyr-in-Law’s Death." A chiefs clothing was offered to 
the Cigne, but he refused it and suggested it be given to L'homme 
Seul as the Indian's choice. Greatly displeased the trader re- 
fused to clothe any chief till the next year. 

Jimathush, L'homme Seul, the Gauché, Le Grand Vieux, 
and Le Marie [mari] des Deux Jolie femme [s] were the élite 
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of the forest, and good customers at the fort. Q. D. Comrade 


and the petite Renard were lesser grandees who sometimes traded 
at the down river fort. 


The literalism of the journal discloses that our trader is 
versatile. Well trained in the customs of the trade he manages 
the volatile voyageurs and the self-centered Indians, at the same 
time securing every possible advantage for the Company. No 
item of gain is too small for his consideration: sixty candles 
rendered from the grease of the buffalo; innumerable shoes made 
by the women; meat—rabbits or buffaloes; swamp tea; all are 
worthwhile by-products of a vast economic interest. He is mildly 
generous to merit. Occasionally he permits the men to squander 
their wages in phiols [fioles] of rum. Sometimes he is caustic 
over inefficiency, but he never complains of hardship and danger. 
There is only realism in “it Blowed so hard Gagnon and myself 
was very near being killed by the head of a tree that the wind 
broke and came to fall on my room,” and “there is a great 
[many] musketos already for we cannot sleep." 


The North West Company may not have had an exclusive 
monopoly of the Indian trade in this vicinity in 1799-1800, for 
some evidence of free trade appears in the journal. In January 
our bourgeois “sent two men with Jimathush to visit a Boulogniere 
about three days march from here.” Some of the voyageurs 
had possessions of their own distinct from those of the Company: 
Cantaras and Lafreniere went to the Indian lodges to get a dog 
belonging to Cantaras; Dejardin had given them something to 
trade for grease, and on their return the following day loaded 
with provisions, the trader remarks “I told them I hoped they 
would not trade any more." Again, Lafreniere sold his dog to 
the Company; later, when preparing the furs to be sent to head- 
quarters, a shortage of pack cords made it necessary for the trad- 
er to borrow five carrying straps from Bouché. Both Beison and 
Bouché had their own canoes, and these mended, were a part 
of the spring brigade to the east. 

April. came. The breaking of the ice in the river had been 
eagerly awaited, for it heralded the trip to Rainy Lake with the 
returns of the winters trade. Industry was the order of the 
day but occasionally the charm of idleness made itself felt and a 
few careless sunlit hours were spent by the men. The journal 
notes that two of the men working on the new canoes "went 
in the woods for varangues and slept the most part of the Day." 
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The packs of furs were ready, new canoes and old ones were 
carefully loaded. Last of all an account was taken of the prop- 
erty remaining at the fort and one man, Brunoche, was left in 
charge. ‘The others set out in four canoes on the long voyage 
eastward. Overtaking the ice they camped for two days then, 
on the silent waters of the broad Peace River, they passed into— 
Oblivion. 
Marion O’NEIL 


JOURNAL OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN FORT. 
PALI 1799. 


Fri. 5^ Oct. Set off from the Forks Peace River with two 
Canoes loaded with 1817 Pieces, four women, five children and 
12 Men and arrived here the 13 not without a few Accidents. 
Gave the Men each a Dram and mixed a keg Rum—gave all the 
Indians that are here each a Dram and a P* of Tob. and they 
brought a little Meat to the Fort. 

Sun. 14^ Part of the Indians came over with all their things. 
Rec? 70 Sk? Beav' and 88 D? Mt C= from the F. P. River— 

Mon. 15* Rec! 66 Sk* B" and 70 Sk? Mt C'* and they begun 
to Drink. The Men arranged their old nousest to make a 
hangard for I have taken the Shop for my room and the Old 
hangard is too small. 

Tues. 16^ The Indians are Drinking yet—undone all the 
Goods and found the Gun flints wanting. I Cannot get a Single 
Dog from the Indians. 

Wed. 17 gave out 477 Sk* B” and 5 Sk* Mt old and new. 
Bouche and Brunoche had a Dispute together— 

Thurs. 18" gave out the rest of the C'* amounting to 683 
Sk* B" and 26 Mt. gave 8 Sk* Am" to the Men that are going 
inland. I could not prevent the Indians from going on the other 
side. 

Fri. 19% "The rest of the Indians went away on this side. 
gave the men that go inland a Dram each—told D'Allair that if 
he heard any thing about the New Indians to try and go for them 
if he thought to loose too much time by Coming to the Fort— 

Sat. 20^ "The men working at their houses as fast as they 
can— The rats eat every thing they can catch— 

Sun. 21* The men working as usual 


1 Old houses. 
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Mon. 22? The men working as usual 

Tues 23 The men working as usual. fine weather 

Wed. 24 ‘The men continue as usual 

Thurs. 25^ All of the men of the Big house helps La- 
freniere but not one will help Beison nor Bouché because they are 
too lazy 

Fri. 26° The men employed as usual 

Sat. 27^ The saw and auger that I took from below are 
good— gave three M Am" to the hunter who killed a Beav" and 
a Cerf? but is too far and 

Sun. 28" The men working as usual— 

Mon. 29% ‘The men at work as usual— 

Tues. 30% Weighed all the provisions 2960 Dry'd Mt 1000" 
P? Mt 2100? Grease 1440" Depouilles? and about 200” fresh 
Mt and about 500” that has been eat since we arrived here. I 
suppose the Bag Balls to weigh 80" —I traded 62 B" Skins, 41 
Green Sk* 12 Orig’ and Bieche^ Sk? 13 Buffioe skins. 2 ok 
worth Pack Cords. Cantaras and Connoyé who were sent off 
with the Indians arrived saying that the Indians sent them to the 
Fort for fear of Starving for that there were no animals where 
they were going they returned all that I gave them excepting 
4 Sks Tob. the hunter killed 6 Rabbits— 

Wed 1% Nov’ The hunter killed 2 Bieches gave him one 
M Powder—fine weather 

Thurs 24 The Mt weighed 400!» 

Fri 3" The hunter went a hunting but Missed— gave him 
1 piece Tob— 

Sat 4" "The hunter missed on the Buffloe gave him 2 M 
Am? 

Sun 5" The hunter killed a Buffloe 

Mon 6 The Mt weighed 540?  Lafreniere is very sick— 
gave the hunter 1 p of Tob. 

Tues 7^ Gagnon and the hunter and I went for swamp Tea 
but could not find any. 

Wed 8* Rained a little all Day—Lafreniere is very sick— 
I believe he fall in fits for there is times that he does not know 


2 The French Canadians used the French word for stag. 

8 Depouilics referred to the back fat on the ribs between flesh and skin. Thompson 
says '"The fat of the Bison is of two qualities, called hard and soft; the former is from 
the inside of the animal, which when melted is called hard fat (properly grease), the 
latter is made from the large flakes of fat that lie on each side of the back bone, cover- 
ing the ribs, and which is readily separated, and when carefully melted resembles Butter 
in softness and sweetness.” David Thompson’s Narrative, 434. 

4 Original was the name commonly used for moose. 

5 La biche of the French is the American elk, sometimes called the red deer. 
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what he is doing he Bites gives Blows, kicks and does every 
thing he can— 

Thurs 9  Maniant and Cantaras went with the hunter a 
hunting and killed a she Buffloe— Maniant made a present of a 
gun to your Comrade— Maniant bought 1 phial of Gagnon for 
20 [?] and Drank it. 

Fri 10% ‘The Mt weighed 580” 

Sat 11 The men planted a flag staff of 55 feet long I gave 
them a Dram each and [they] begun to Drink 10 phiols rum— 

Sun 12" The men Drank a little of the rum that they hid 
last night— 

Mon 13" Lafreniere begun to work at the snow Shoes and 
trains Gave 2 M Pow. to the hunter who killed 2 Biches 

Tues 14^ The Mt weighed 480" Bouche and Lefreniere 
had a Quarrel— 

Wed 15 Covered the hangard with earth 

Thurs 16" The hunter killed nothing 

Fri 17^ The hunter killed 5 Rabbits gave him 1 P* To- 
bacco— 

Sat 18^ A young man arrived from the Indians on the 
other side and says [they] work very well for their ©. The 
Ice Drifts in the river— begun to be pretty Cold 

Sun 19^ The hunter killed nothing— Lafreniere says that 
there is some spirit that haunts him— 

Mon 20% The Men melted part of the Depouilles into 
Grease— Beison and Maniant went for trains— 'The hunter sleeps 
out— 

Tues 21% Lafreniere making trains 

Wed 22? Melted the rest of the Depouilles— The young 
man went away and traded 2% Sk* in Mt and B'— 

Thurs 23'* The Ice Drifts in the river— 

Fri 24^ There is no more fresh Mt in the hangard— gave 
1 M. shot to the hunter— 

Sat 25" "The hunter killed 7 Rabbits 

Sun 26" The hunter killed one he Buffloe 

Mon 27% The Mt weighed 720' 

Tues 27 for as I was looking over the Journal I found an 
error of one Day for I wrote that the month of Oct" had 30 Days 
instead of 31. Weighed the Grease that was melted the other 
Day—560” À 


6 Sleds used to transport provisions and trading goods. 
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Wed 28 Gave 1 P* Tob to the hunter. Snowed all Day 
a litle— Dejardin Broke an ax. . 

Thurs 29 The hunter kills nothing 

Fri 30^  Connoye broke an ax— The hunter is gone a 
hunting B" and sleeps out— 

Sat 1* Dec The hunter and two Boys arrived from five 
lodges who are close by and who have already almost all their C'* 
—They ask for rum but I refused them on account of its not 
being the custum— 

Sun 2*3 Traded 617 Sk* Mt and 4 in furs. Cantaras and 
Lafreniere went for a Dog belonging to Cantaras. 

Mon 3" Cantaras and Lafreniere arrived loaded with all 
sort of Provisions—Dejardin as his Comrade went to the Lodges 
gave him something to trade Grease but I told them that I hoped 
he should not trade any more— 

Tues 4^ The Company's Dog whom I had given to Gagnon 
for the winter hung himself and Dyed this Evening and after 
being Dead Gagnon through him on the river side and the men 
sent our simpleton Perriard to see if the Dog was come to life 
after seeing that the Dog was Dead— 

Wed 5*  D'Allair, Mondou and three Boys arrived from 
four Lodges who have almost all their C made already and the 
Cigne’ told the Men to ask to trade rum but refused them. Gave 
them each a Dram and they drank 4 Phiols— The hunter killed a 
Bieche and wounded another— Gave him 1 P5 of Tobacco 

Thurs 6% The Mt weighed 360!» 

Fri 7^ D’Allair and Mondou set off to go to the Lodges 
gave 8 Sk* C'* to them and one small Ps of Tob for the Cigne who 
works very well— Sent the hunter for Tea with them and gave 
him 3 M Am? 

Sat 8 I forgot to mark that I got 60 Candles last Monday 
and Brunoche left one of the kettles out full of water and the 
water froze through and through and broke the kettle out of 
service 

Sun 9" nothing Cold Weather 

Mon 10 at the long last The Ice took about Daylight this 
morning 

Tues 11 Brunoche and Gagnon went over on the other 
side of the river on the Ice to fire on an otter but missed it— 

Wed 12" "The hunter, D'Allair and Mandou arrived with 5 


7 Cigne [Cygne] swan. 
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Beav' which they killed coming along 
Thurs 13^ The hunter killed nothing 


Fri 14^ The hunter went a hunting but killed nothing— 
Beison and Maniant made 40 Pemecan— 


Sat 15 The hunter killed 1 Bieche 

Sun 16" Beison and Maniant are set off with the Letters 
for Mr. F. Fort with the Letters? and took 40 Pemecan, 10" 
Dryed Mt 1 Gunflint, 1 firesteel and 8 p” Shoes— The Cigne with 
9 others arrived and paid 539 Sk" B" C'*. as they worked so 
well and they have nothing to Drink I gave them 45 Sks C" in 
rum and they Drank what provisions they— ‘The Mt! weighed 
480” and the hunter with L’homme Seul’s son killed 2 Biches 
and 1 Buffloe 

Mon 17% The Indians drank all night and traded 47 Sks 
BY 30% 5k* BY Mt 17:72 Sk* B* Tails. 3 Sk* Grease, 972-Sk* 
Castorum, 3 Orig. Sk*, 1 Buffloe hide Dressed and 1 Green 
and gave 22 Sk" Œ" to the hunter. The Mt weighed 1080” gave 
3 Inches Tob. to smoak for nothing— 

Tues 18^ Gave out 210% Skins B™ and 49 Sk" Mt C* to 
the Indians and traded 8 Sk* B" and 6 D? M'— The Indians com- 
plains very much of the prices of the Goods here— 

Wed 19" Lafreniere and Mandau went away with the rest 
of the Indians— gave him 4 M. Am” as he is going to make 
provisions for his Woman and as he owes too much to charge 
him with it— The hunter killed two Buffloe— 1 small and 1 large 
— Snowed a little— 

Thurs 20% The Mt weighed 680 gave the hunter 2 M. 
Am” and 1 Ps Tob. and he is gone to sleep out— The Men went 
for M* with their trains— 

Fri 21* Brunoche caught a fox 

Sat 22?* The hunter arrived but killed nothing— Gagnon cut 
his thumb very bad 

Sun 237? The hunter killed a he Buffloe 

Mon 24 ‘The Mt weighed 640" Snowed a little 

Tues 25^ Snowed a little to Day— 

Wed 26" The hunter kills nothing 

Thurs 27^ [jfreniere arrived with a few provisions— 

Fri 28^ The hunter is gone a hunting and sleeps out— 

Sat 29+ The hunter arrived and killed 1 Bieche 

Sun 30^ The Mt weighed 340” ‘The hunter killed 3 Biches 


8. Sic. 
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Mon 31* The Mt weighed 960" 
Tues 1* Jan” 1800 The men about Daylight fired a few 


Shots at my windows and came into my room and I gave them 
each a Couple of Drams and 14 f" Tob. each Spent in all about 
5 pints Rum and 5 fm? Tob—Connoyé and Cantaras fought to- 
gether and the latter gave the first a p" of Black Eyes and the 
best Drubbing that ever he got in his life— The men bought four 
phiols— 

Wed 2"? ‘D’Allair and the hunter is gone a hunting 

Thurs 3" The hunter killed 2 Biches— Beison and Maniant 
arrived with Letters gave them % f" Tob and I Dram each— 

Fri 4^ The Mt weighed 400” gave the hunter another Gun 
and 4% M. Am" and 1 iflint— this is only the third for it seems 
by the Letters that I am wrong— 

Sat 4^ The hunter is gone a hunting 


Sun 5" The hunter killed 1 Buffloe 

Mon 6'" Four men are gone for the Mt of the Buffloe— 
made the Weight of the Packs 86'— 

Tues 7^ The Mt weighed 344! 

Wed 8" Sent the hunter for Jimathush who is Close by to 
see if he will be willing to go and Discover the new Indians with 
a Couple of Frenchmen 

Thurs 9%  Jemathush arrived and paid 591 Sk* Br C»— 
asked hi mif he was willing to go and Discover The new In- 
dains— he Directly said yes and that he would find them very 
quick— Two young men arrived from the Cigne's Band and 
says that the Indians has not made all their C'* on acct of the 
Cigne's fy'-in-Law's Death— 

Fri 10^ Sent the hunter with the other two to try and 
see if he could get a young man to go with Jimathush— gave 
him 1P* of Tob. the Gauche arrived from other three Lodges 
to get 3 Sks Gunflints— 

Sat 11" The Gauché set off— 

Sun 12^ Nothing 

Mon 13 "The hunter arrived and told us that he could not 
find a Young man to go and Discover the new nations 

Tues 14^ The hunter went a hunting gave him 3 M. Am" 
and 1P* of Tob | 

Wed 15" "The hunter killed a she Buffloe and 2 Biches— 

Thurs 16 "The Mt weighed 1152” The hunter is gone a 


hunting— 
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Fri 17^ "The hunter arrived and told us that there was three 
Lodges coming to the Fort tomorrow. Gave him 1 P* Tob. and 
i Steel Tob. Box on. C». 

Sat 18" All the Indians arrived excepting four Lodges and 
paid 340% Sló B" C and 45 D? Mt and they began to Drink 
but not without saying that we took too much provisions for 1 
Sk? 

Sun 19^ The Indians Drank all night and traded 29 B" 
886' half Dryed MS 215" Grease— 129” P! Mt— 12 Sk* Br 
tails— 258" Depouilles— 15 Tongues. 2 fresh B", 3 Coté de 
Boueffs? 7 Green Skins 5 Dressed D^ 2 Sk* Pack Cords 4 Sk 
Castorum 7 Nets and gave 45 Sk? rum on C? to the hunter and 
20 Sk* worth to those who were to go and Discover the new In- 
dians but now that they have Drunk they decline going. 

Mon 20 Gave out 44915 Sk* B" C'* and 50 Sk* Mt old and 
new— 

Tues 21* Asked the two Indians whether they intended to 
go with the frenchmen or not—they told us that it was too hard 
to go where they were through the Woods and that they were not 
able to find them for that they were so afraid of the Crees that 
they never stirred in the Winter time— so I gave them their C? 
(63 Sk*) and told them to go with their Parents. 

Wed 223 Le Grand Vieux arrived and paid 4977 Sk" Br C™ 
and gave out 33 Sks C^. Sent two men with Jimathush to visit 
a Boulogniere about 3 Days march from here— All the Indians 
are gone on the other side 

Thurs 23? Nothing 

Fri 24% Two Boys arrived from the Indians that are not 
arrived and traded 1 Sk” Gunflint. 

Sat 25 Lafreniere arrived and told us that if we wanted 
spunk there was plenty but for Bark there was none— We have 
had fine warm weather ever since the Ice is taken and hardly 
any Snow. 

Sun 26" Lafreniere gave a new Gun for a Dog and I gave 
him 40 [illegible] for his own for the Comp’— pretty Cold 
weather— 

Mon 27^ Gave about 4! Grease to Beison and D'Allair 
to make a kettle potash for themselves. 

Tues 28'^ The hunter is not arrived 

Wed 29% "The hunter arrived with the two Frenchmen that 


9 A buffalo hide. 
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I sent this morning for them gave him 4 M Am? and 1 Ps Tob. 
to hunt. 

Thurs 30% The hunter killed nothing 

Fri 1st Feb” The hunter killed nothing. Q. D. Comrade and 
the petit Renard arrived and paid 154 Sk* B" C^. 

Sat 2" Traded 57 Sk* Beaver and gave out 84 Sl? Br C»— 
Snowed a little— 

Sun 3" Q. D. Comrade and Renard says that they must go 
to the other Fort for the hunter of the other Fort asks them to 
go there. I kept a little Boy here with the hunter in order to 
encourage and keep him Comp’— he kills nothing gave him 
I Ps Tob— 

Mon 4" "The hunter is gone a hunting. 

Tues 5^ Cold Weather 

Wed 6" ‘The hunter arrived and killed a she Buffloe— 
Weighed all the furs which weigh 27 Packs in all— Brunoche 
asked me to allow him to make a kettle potash after he having 
had % a kettle from me so he went away grumbling and saying 
that every [all] he asked from me I refused but he does re- 
member to have asked me two Sk* for the Loan of a kettle to 
go Down with the Letters and to have taken two P" of Shoes 
instead of one that he lent when I sent the Men for Bark— 

Thurs 7^ The hunter went a hunting but killed nothing— 
Sent four men for the Mt— 

Fri 8" The hunter is gone a hunting— gave him 3 M. Am" 
— The Powder is good for nothing— The Mt weighed 430%— 

sat 9" Le Marie Des Deux Jolie femme arrived and paid 
51 SIé C* and traded 6. The hunter arrived but killed nothing— 

Sun 10" Traded 26 B' for Goods and 16 Sl? Provisions 
for rum. 2 Coté de Boeuffs 1 Bieche Sk. Gave the hunter 5 
Sk rum on C'* and asked more as I refused him he took all his 
things in order to set off tomorrow 

Mon 11®The hunter was going to set off with his parents 
but as I called him back he told me he was willing to stay so I 
gave him 1 Ps Tob. and 3 M. Am" and sent him a hunting for a 
Couple of Days— 

Tues 12" nothing— Cold Weather. 

Wed 13" Lafreniere working at the trains 

Thurs 14^ Brunoche caught a red fox 

Fri 15 The hunter arrived and killed 2 she Buffloe 

Sat 16 Eight men are gone for the two Buffloe and the 
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hunter killed a she Buffloe 

Sun 17^ Gave 1 P* of Tob. to the hunter who killed an- 
other she Buffloe— The Mt weighed 1040” 

Mon 18" The Mt of the two last Buffloé weighed 880!” 
Gave 1 P* Tob. 1 M. Pow and 14 Balls Gave 15 [?] for a 
Dog to Cantaras— 

Tues 19% The hunter is gone a hunting 

Wed 20% The hunter arrived but killed nothing— 

Thurs 21* The hunter did not go a hunting 

Fri 2223 The hunter went a hunting but killed nothing— 

Sat 23" The hunter went a hunting but killed nothing— 
the Snow melts of?? the houses— 

Sun 24th The hunter killed a he Buffloe— 

Mon 25" The Mt weighed 324 — as the women went for 
herb the hunter went a hunting in order to get a fould of them 
as we suppose for as Gagnon went with them he met the hunter 
who was coming to meet the Women 

Tues 26% "The Cote de Boeuffs are so bad that I was obliged 
to get a Couple cut to make shoes for the Men that are going 
for Bark— 

Wed 27 "The men made a Taureux'' to set off tomorrow 
for the lower Fort and arranged themselves— 

Thurs 28 Sent Maniant, Cantaras and Connoy for Bark 
and the Letters gave them a Dram each— The hunter is gone 
a hunting gave him 1P* Tob. 

Fri 1t March ‘The hunter arrived and killed 2 Buffloes 

Sat 24 The Mt weighed 880 got a Cote de Boeufs and 
1 Bieche Sk? cut into Shoes for the men that are going on the 
other side of the portage 

Sun 3" The men made about 60” Taureaux for their Voy- 
age— 

Mon 4 Beison, D'Allair and the hunter set off to go on 
the other side of the portage gave them for their Voyage 16 M. 
Am? 1 Sk? Tob. 2 needles 2 awls 2 Gun worms 3 Gun 
flints 15 Pt Shoes and about 70” Taureaux and a Dram each 

Tues 5 Two young men arrived from the Cignes Band 
(9 lodges) about 2 Days from here— 

Wed 6* "The Indians traded 5 Skins and gave them 6 Sle 
C's and 1 foot Tob, for nothing to give to the Cigne— 


10 Off. 
1i Taureux [Taureaur] Buffalo raw hides, cut and made up in bags, containing 


pemmican. 
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Thurs 7? nothing. Snowing 

Fri 8^ nothing 

Sat 9 Beison, D'Allair and the hunter arrived saying that 
they could not 'go further than the Portage for the river is as 
Clear of Ice as in the middle of summer but they seen the place 
of two Lodges that remained in the middle of the Portage a 
long time as it seems and Beison thinks that they are some of the 
Indians that Mr. Finlay seen two years ago"— Gave them a 
Dram— 

Sun 10^ Nothing. gave the hunter 2 M. Am" 

Mon 11^ the hunter killed 3 Buffloe 

Tues 12^ "The Mt of two Buffloe weighed 804. The hunter 
sleeps out 

Wed 13 The Mt of the other Buffloe weighed 450°— 

Thurs 14^ fine weather 

Fri 15 Snowing all Day 

Sat 16" The hunter killed nothing for ever since he is 
gone from here he has been with three Lodges who are starving 
Close by here for their Laziness. 

Sun 15 For it seems by the Letters that arrived to Day 
from the Lower Fort that I am two Days wrong so instead of 
the 17 it is the 15". Cardinal and the three men who went of. 
from here arrived with Bark for two Canoes gave them a Dram 
each. 

Mon 16" ‘The hunter killed a he Buffloe 

Tues 17^ ‘The Mt weighed 450” . Cardinal split wood for 
Varangues'?? and the first made an Etrave!* 

Wed 18" [jfreniere made 17 Varangues and Cardinal made 
10 and split more. 

Thurs 19%  Lafreniere made 21 Varangues and Cardinal 
made 40 Lices and 9 Varangues— It is very well for us that 
Lafreniere is here to help him for if he did not we would not 
I believe set off from here this for I never saw such a lazy 
fellow and he does not know a P* of wood that works or splits 
well— 

Fri 20^ The hunter killed 2 Biches— Lafreniere made 21 
Varangues and Cardinal finished the Lices of a Canoe 

Sat 21* The Mt weighed 434"  Lafreniere made the Var- 


12 Both Simon Fraser and John Stuart, writing at Rocky Mountain House in 1805-06, 
mention the voyage of James Finlay in 1797 west of the portage, and state that he went 
nearly to the source of the Parsnip River. 

13 Varangues are the ribs of a canoe made from hard wood. 

14 Etrave (naut.) stem. 

15 Lices [lisses] strakes of wood-work about a birch-bark canoe. 
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angues of a Canoe and Cardinal made 9 Varangues and 2 
Etraves— 

Sun 22" as the hunter told us this morning that he was 
sick and that he wanted to go with his parents so I sent away 
and lent him a Gun 

Mon 23" Lafreniere split Maitres and made 18 Varangues 
and Cardinal split 57 Lices 

Tues 24 Lafreniere made 21 Varangues and Cardinal only 
split the Lices of a Canoe as he was sick— 

Wed 25th  Lafreniere finished the Varangues of both the 
Canoes and made 1 Etrave and Cardinal finished the Lices of 
both the Canoes. as the Dryed M* was beginning to spoil I got 
a gris made so as to Dry it— 

Thurs 26 Cardinal began a Gabari!/*  Lafreniere made 
1 Etrave and squared maitres— Brunoche Dryed some of the Mt. 

Fri 27% rained and snowed a little to Day— Brunoche 
Dryed the rest of the M* and Cardinal finished his Gabari and 
went in the woods for wood for Planchets'? 

Sat 28th Lafreniere and Cardinal made four Planchets and 
squared a Couple of Maitres. Brunoche instead of arranging 
the hangard after having Dryed the M* went to visit his traps— 

Sun 29% Seen two Bustards this morning. three young 
men arrived and traded 4 Sk* Tob. for B" and went off directly— 
told them to tell their parents that instead of remaining at Lac 
Du Brochet doing nothing to come to the Fort as fast as they 
could— 

Mon 30^ Brunoche went and rose about 3 f"* Bark for a 
Canoe. Sauteux, Cardinal and Lafreniere made Maitres for both 
the Canoes and squared them— fine weather. 

Tues 31% Brunoche rose 4% f" Bark— Lafreniere, D’Allair 
and Maniant squared the Lices. Cardinal with the men made 
the Bed for the Canoes and made Lices— Got all the B" tails 
put to Dry and Boiled— a young man arrived and traded 1 Sk" 
Tob and went off saying that his parents will come after tomor- 
row— 

Wed 1* April All the Indians arrived and paid 542 Sk' 
Br C* and begun to drink— Spoke to the Cigne and his parents 
to cloth the Cigne but when I offered it to him he refused and 
told me to:give it to L'Homme Seul for that he was the most 
proper in the Band but when I told them that since they re- 


16 Gabari [Gabarit] naut. the frame-timber of a canoe. 
17 Planchets [Planchettes] were small boards for flooring the canoe. 
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fused the Cigne that they should not have any Chief till next 
winter— gave them 5 Sk rum and 1 foot Tob. for nothing. 

Thurs 223 "The Indians traded 22 Sk* Dryed M* 18 D? 
half Dryed Mt 5 D? Depouiles— 13 Sk* P* M* 16 De 
Grease 12 D? B' Tails and smoaked B* 8 B' Sk* 5 D? Cords 
and nets 1 Coté de Boeuff Dressed 14 D? Green 4 Green Sl? 1 
Sk" Dressed 2 Sk* Tongues and Bosses?— 36 Sk? paid to the 
hunter. it Blowed so hard that Gagnon and myself was very 
near being killed by the head of a tree that wind broke and came 
to fall on my room— 

Fri 3? Brunoche went and rose Bark and I sent four men 
to rise Bark for the Dryed Mt and Cardinal and myself gave out 
593 Sk* Bt and 98 D° Mt and they asked me to trade the rest 
of the rum which was so little that I allowed them so as to send 
them off contented and to encourage them to work well this 
summer— They traded 14 Cote de Boeuffs Green, 3 Dressed D? 
8 Sks Mt and 35 Sks Iron works old— Lafreniere made 1 keg 
Gum— 

Sat 4^ All the Indians went off— made 33 P* Dryed Mt 
and arranged the Hangard— 

Sun 5" Nothing fine weather 

Mon 6" Bouché mended his old Canoe. Cardinal and the 
others made the Bed and went for Stones for the Canoes— Cold 
weather 

Tues 7" made 22 Packs and pressed 15 and made a new 
press for the men Broke the old one before they begun— Cardi- 
nal made the Maitres for the little Canoe. Sauteux and [?] 
went in the woods for Varangues and slept the most part of the 
Day— 

Wed 8" made the rest of the Packs which amounts to 40 
Packs— I found myself short of Cords for the Packs for I 
was obliged to borrow 5 Collets'? from Bouché— 

Thurs 9 Cardinal with the other men made one Canoe to 
Day— The Ice works away very fast and will soon go off for 
Perriard almost Drowned himself going for water— There is a 
great [many] musketos already for we cannot sleep. 

Fri 10^  Lafreniere and D’Allair Blowed the Canoe that 
was made Yesterday and Cardinal begun the other— fine Day— 
The Ice works hard— the fresh M* begins to spoil in the hangard 
already— 


18 Bosse, the hump of the buffalo. 
19 Collets [Collier] the carrying strap made of a strong piece of stiff tanned leather. 
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Sat 11^ finished and Blowed the last Canoe— Gagnon and 
Connoyé fought for a setting tool— the last gave a Black eye 
to the first and is the weakest for the other does not know how 
to fight — 

Sun 12 The men did not work to Day as it is one of 
their greatest Days in the year’? ‘The Ice moved below the little 
and stoped above— 

Mon 13" Cardinal began to band a Canoe and the others 
mended Beison's Canoe and Gumed Bouche's— Put the D* Mt 
to Dry— 'The Ice Drifted all Day. 

Tues 14 Snowed and rained all Day so hard that it was 
impossible to work at the Canoes— Got all the Depouilles melted 
and 20 Taureauxs Pemecan. 27 P* Grease— 2 P* B: Tails— 
1 P* Castorum— The Ice Drifting very thick in the river— 

Wed 15% Cold weather— Banded a Canoe and finished 
guming Bouche's Canoe as it was too Cold to gum or Band 
any other Canoe— 

Thurs 16% "The men gumed Beison's Canoe and wanted to 
begin the new Canoe but it was impossible on account of the 
weather for it Blowe— snowed, rained and hailed— Cardinal be- 
gan to Band the last Canoe but left it. The river is Clear of 
Ice to Day only— 

Fri 17" Cardinal finished Banding the last Canoe and made 
a Canoe Sauteux and the others gumed the other Canoes— the 
women made a Lodge— fine weather in the morning and bad in 
the afternoon. 

Sat 18 Sent two Canoes with 33 P* each Beison and 
Cardinal as their Canoes were ready, and I remained here till 
tomorrow morning with Lafreniere whose Canoe was not gumed 
but now is ready to set off tomorrow with 4 men in each Canoe 
to overtake the others who are but two per Canoe—Took an 
account of all the property remaining here— I leave Brunoche 
2% P* Dryed M* 30% P! Mt 24! Grease and 32 B" Tails for 
provisions as the Indians will be two months without coming to 
the Fort— 

Sun 19" Set off about sunrise and marched till towards 
noon and overtook Cardinal and Beison who were Degraded’! 
by the Ice in an Island and so we were obliged to encamp and 
remain here to Sleep but the worst of the affair is that Cardinal 


20 An error in the date. April 13, 1800, was Easter Sunday. 
21 “Degraded”? is a voyageur’s term used whenever stopped on their journey by 
unfavorable weather. 
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Broke his Canoe in the Ice and wet all his Packs and P* but it 
is impossible for us to unload the Canoes here to Dry the Packs— 

Mon 20" In the course of this night the watered lowered 
so fast that the Canoes almost overset and Beison lost 1 Pack 
and 1 Ps Grease that fell of of his Canoe into the river and 
the current is so strong that both [omitted] and Bouché lost for 
about 200" Merchandise 3 Orig! 80 P" Large and small shoes 
and so we set [off] this morning and came about ™% a league 
and overtook the Ice again and put ashore and Dryed the Packs 
and tyed the P* Dryed M* and unloaded the Canoes for I do not 
expect to set off from here til after tomorrow— Cardinal went 
a hunting and killed 2 Biches and the men will go for them to- 
morrow— 


Tues 21st 


THE CAMEL PACK TRAINS IN THE MINING CAMPS 
OF THE WEST 


The bibliography now in preparation indicates that the 
camel pack trains, imported into the United States, have al- 
ready received considerable attention at the hands of writers. ‘The 
scope of this article, which is principal concerned with the 
compilation of data regarding the use of the camel pack trains 
in the western mining camps, will not permit more than a brief 
sketch regarding the introduction and use of pack camels in the 
United States. The camel was not a stranger to the American 
continent as fossil remains show the species to have been ancient 
inhabitants of this land, contemporary with old Eohippus, the 
many toed ancestor of the horse! A cousin of the camel, the 
llama survived on the slopes of the Andes. The long extinct 
race of horses was replaced upon the American continent by the 
importations of the Spaniards. The same hardy adventurers 
likewise introduced camels into Cuba and Jean de Reinega im- 
ported them into South America as early as the 16th century. 
Acosta mentions them in 1590. The English early introduced 
and used camels to some extent in Jamaica. In the Colonies the 
idea of importing camels as pack animals brought about the in- 
troduction of camels into Virginia as early as 1701.* 


The rapid development of the Southwest, following the Mex- 
ican War and the rich mineral discoveries in California and Ne- 
vada, and the growing need and demand for better transporta- 
tion over the arid plains and deserts to frontier army posts and 
mining camps, were responsible for the government's importation 
of some camel herds for use as army pack trains in Texas, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and California. The proposal that camels 
be tried as a substitute for horses, mules and ox teams in the 
transportation of supplies for the army, seems to have originated 
with Major George H. Crossman, a West Pointer who had been 
quartermaster for Zachery Taylor’s command during the Seminole 
War. Major Henry C. Wayne, Quartermaster Department 
United States Army, and the Honorable Jefferson Davis of Mis- 

1 McCornack, Ellen Condon, Thomas Oondon, Pioneer Geologist of Oregon, Eugene 
Oregon, 1928, pages 316-327. 

2 See hereon: Leonard, A. G., The Camel: Its Uses and Management, London, 1894, 
pages 1-18; Marsh, George P., The Camel: His Organization, Habits and Uses, Considered 
with Reference to His Introduction into the United States, Boston, Gould and Lincoln, 
New York, Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 1856, chapter 16; Carroll, Charles C., in the 


Twentieth Annual Report, Burcau of Animal Industry, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1903, p. 406. 
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sissippi, then on the Military Affairs committee of the United 
States Senate, appear to have been most prominent among those 
who endorsed the proposal and materially assisted in its final adop- 
tion and execution. 


As shown by the press of the time, the novel proposal en- 
listed considerable interest and discussion, pro and con. In 1851 
an effort was made to add to the army appropriation bill an item 
of $30,000 for the purchase of fifty camels, the hire of ten Arabs, 
and other incidentals. This bill failed to pass, as did a similar bill 
introduced and urged in 1852.2 In 1853 Jeffereson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, recommended a like appropriation. In 1854 he 
again renewed the recommendation, and the army appropriation 
bill which became a law March 3, 1855, carried the desired ap- 
propriation of $30,000 for this purpose. The acquisition of 
the camels was entrusted to Major Wayne of the Army and Lieu- 
tenant David S. Porter of the Navy. After some difficulties they 
accomplished their mission and on February 15, 1856, the Sup- 
ply sailed from Symaria with the first government importation 
of camels; nine Arabian dromedaries from Egypt, twenty Arabian 
burden camels and four others of diverse breeds. No further 
refinement between dromedaries and camels will be made in this 
article but all will be generally designated as just camels. This 
initial cargo was landed at Powder Point, on the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, some three miles below Indianola, Texas, on May 14. 1855. 


To take care of the camels, which were given into immediate 
charge of wagonmaster Albert Ray, there were engaged four 
Americans, three Arabs, and two Turks—, the latter named re- 
spectively "Greek George" and "Hi-Jolley." The Arabs were 
soon permitted to return to their homes, but the two Turks re- 
mained with the camels as long as the government continued to 
own the herds. Greek George later moved to California and was 
reported as living in Los Angeles in 1905. Hi Jolley is reported 
to have died in poverty in Arizona about 1902 after unsuccess- 
ful efforts in his old age to secure a modest pension from the 
government in whose service he had expatriated himself and 
was permanently separated from friends and family. Part of 
the first shipment of camels had been a gift from the Viceroy of 
Egypt; and, as less than a third of the appropriation had been ex- 


4 Lummis, Charles F., ‘‘Pioneer Transportation in America," in McClure’s Magazine 
for October and November. 1905. On page 90 of that volume XXVI., he says that 
Hi Jolly was murdered in New Mexico. 

3 Congressional Globe, 31st Cong. 2nd Sess., March 8, 1851; Congressional Globe, 
82nd Cong. 1st Sess., August 28, 1852. 
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pended, a second shipment of camels was at once sent for. On 
November 14, 1856, the Supply again sailed for Texas with the 
second cargo of forty-four camels. Excluding those that died 
enroute, or after their arrival in Texas, the army herd now totaled 
seventy head. 


A pack train of camels was soon assembled and driven across 
the country to Albuquerque under charge of Lieutenant Edward 
F. Beale who thoroughly tested the animals out on the Mojave 
desert. In his report of May 10, 1858, Lieutenant Beale wrote 
that he had tested the value of the camels and traveled 4,000 
miles without accident. The results from this experimental in- 
troduction and test of the camels were so generally successful 
and satisfactory from a military standpoint that Secretary of 
War Floyd in 1858 recommended the further appropriation of 
funds for the purchase of 1000 additional camels. This recom- 
mendation was repeated in the reports of the Secretary of War 
for the years 1859 and 1860, but Congress failed to grant the 
requested funds. In the tests conducted by Lieutenant Beale a 
camel rose and walked off under a load of 1256 pounds. The re- 
maining animals of the camel pack train were finally sent inland 
from Indianola to Val Verde or Green Valley, a military post 
situated some sixty miles southwest from San Antonio. Camp 
Verde thus became the permanent camel post. From that post 
some small pack trains of camels were later sent out to El Paso 
and Ft. Bowie, Texas, and other points along the gulf coast. 


These government camel herds were regularly branded like 
other army stock, and were constantly used by the quartermaster’s 
department in Texas, and in explorations in New Mexico, Nevada 
and California up to 1861. Lieutenant Beale in charge of a part 
of the camel herd from 1856 up to 1861 reported that the camels 
did successfully everything that was required of them. Beale 
considered a camel worth four good army mules. Major Wayne, 
in charge of Camp Verde until 1857, also recognized the su- 
periority of the camel over the pack horses and pack mules; he 
rated a camel equal to at least two horses or mules. Major D. H. 
Vinton and Lieutenant Edward L. Hartz, in charge of camels 
from 1857 to 1861, while not quite as enthusiastic, both concluded 
that the camel was much superior to the mule for army trans- 
portation purposes on the pack trails of the Southwest. 


The government’s introduction of camels was, at the time, 
enthusiastically "heralded and acclaimed by the California and 
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Nevada press which predicted a "lightning dromedary express" 
carrying fast mail to California in fifteen days from Missouri riv- 
er points. As the result of the army importations of camels 
private interest was directed to the camel industry. Among other 
contemporary importations were two cargoes of camels brought 
over by a British vessel for a Mrs. Watson who operated a 
stock ranch near Houston, Texas, and a shipment of ten camels 
imported into New York in 1857. An American Camel Com- 
pany was incorporated at San Francisco in May, 1859, and 
largely through the enterprise of Otto Esche, a San Francisco 
merchant who later settled at Nicolajeffsk, a trial importation of 
twenty head of two humped Bactrian camels was brought to 
San Francisco from the highlands at the head waters of the 
Amoor river, Manchuria, China. ‘These camels were sent over 
the Sierra Nevada and across the Carson plains in 1860 to West- 
ern Nevada. ‘There they were employed in carrying salt from 
Teal’s Marsh, in the Walker’s River district, Esmeralda County, 
to the Washoe silver mines at Virginia City—a distance of 200 
miles. Other shipments of camels were engaged from Man- 
churia and the San Francisco papers of 1860 contain several ad- 
vertisements of camel sales. 


At the time of the outbreak of the Civil War the several 
camel pack trains belonging to the United States Army were 
scattered among the various frontier posts in the Southwest. The 
camel had then become a recognized and accepted means of army 
transportation in the Southwest. The regular loads carried by 
these camels were from 600 to 800 pounds. Camels carrying 
loads could make thirty-five miles a day; dromedaries with light 
express could cover seventy-five miles in a day. The History of 
British Columbia states that the Bactrian camels imported and 
used in British Columbia in 1861 subsisted on brush, could carry 
1000 pounds each, travel thirty to forty miles a day, and go 
six to ten days without water. But for the Civil War and the 
contemporary completion of the Pacific railroads the imported 
camels and dromedaries would undoubtedly have become familiar 
and accepted domestic animals for pack trains throughout the 
West. 


The first unwise step in the handling of the camels appears 
to have been taken when the three Arabian camel drivers were 
permitted to return to their native land and the officers who 
had experience with handling the camels were transfered and 
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assigned to other duties. During the Civil War period the camels 
were chiefly in charge of old western “mule skinners" and “bull 
whackers." It is said that the dislike between the camels and 
their new drivers was immediate and mutual, and that the mild, 
slow moving camels, aroused by ill treatment, could kick and 
bite to surpass the most ornery army mule. The true westerner 
frankly had had no liking or use for the camels. He didn't 
understand how to handle them and he didn't care to learn. Mules 
and horses had an unconquerable fear of the camels and would 
stampede at sight or smell of them. 


When the government forces were withdrawn from Texas 
the camels there fell into the hands of the Confederates who 
made little use of them. Some were turned loose and wandered 
away. ‘Those caught by the Union forces in Arkansas were sold 
at auction near the Des Moines River in Iowa. Others were 
taken into Mexico. A few were used for a time by the Confed- 
erate Post Office Department. At the close of the War the re- 
maining camels at Camp Verde, numbering sixty-six, were ad- 
vertised for sale. On March 8, 1866, the quartermaster at New 
Orleans sold the camels then in Texas to Colonel Bethel Coop- 
wood who disposed of his purchase in Mexico to traveling cir- 
cuses. 


Some thirty-five or forty head of pack camels were herded 
at the United States forts at Yuma, Tejon, and elsewhere within 
Union territory at the outbreak of the Civil War. When some 
of these forts were abandoned by the government as a conse- 
quence of the disorganization resulting from the war, part of 
these camels were turned loose to shift for themselves. Those 
about Yuma and Tejon were finally rounded up and in 1864 taken 
to Benicia where they were condemned and, by order of General 
Babbitt, sold at public auction to the highest bidder, one Samuel 
McLaughlin. Lieutenant Beale’s herd of camels were in California 
during the war and increased from twenty-eight to thirty-four 
head. Several small camel pack trains, composed of animals 
from the former government herds, and bearing the government 
brand were employed in packing into the mines of Arizona and 
Nevada during the sixties. On account of the objections made 
by the owners of pack trains and freight outfits most of these 
camels were finally turned loose on the deserts to shift for them- 
selves. Left thus to themselves they displayed a hardiness and 
a fecundity in their new habitat and increased in numbers, 
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Professor Brewer of Yale College mentions that these camels 
were still grazing about Virginia City, Nevada, when he was 
there in 1865. In 1876 thirty head or more of these abandoned 
camels were rounded up and taken to Arizona by two French- 
men for use as pack animals. This pack train was for a time 
used in packing ore from the Silver King mine down the Gila 
River to Yuma, but it appears that the patience of the public 
and of their new owners at length gave out. Packers and 
freighters objected to their use, and urged claims for damages 
until the camels were generally declared a nuisance and statutes 
were passed prohibiting camels running at large or being upon 
the public hikhways. In disgust the Frenchmen now turned the 
whole of their stubborn, kicking, biting, hunchbacked burden 
bearers loose on the desert sands bordering the Salt and Gila 
Rivers, near what is known as the Maricopa Wells. The “wild” 
camel herds in Arizona and Nevada probably once numbered at 
least sixty-five head. 


The Virginia City Enterprise of June 28, 1876, states that 
eight of these camels were used in making the ascent of Mount 
Davidson, and were taken to within 150 feet of the top. Oc- 
casionally in years past a solitary, grizzled, bewhiskered old 
prospector wanders into a settlement and tells a tale of having 
encountered one or more of these stray camels on the deserts of 
Arizona, New Mexico, or Nevada. In 1876 a great many wild 
camels were reported as encountered along the Gila River. In 
1881 nine of these desert camels, all bearing the United States 
brand were rounded up by Indians on the banks of the Gila River 
in Arizona and shipped to Kansas City where they were sold 
to a circus menagerie. It is probable that a check of circus camels 
a few years ago would have revealed more than one animal bear- 
ing the old United States army brand of 1856. In 1884 or 1885 
a Mexican prospector captured one of these camels alive in the 
Harqua Hala mountains, some fifty miles northwest from Gila 
Bend, and brought the animal into town with him. An enraged 
prospector, whose pack animals had been stampeded by the sight 
of the animal, killed another camel in Arizona some years ago. 
Some camels have been reported in the lower Colorado country 
as late as 1905, while others have been reported from time to 
time as encountered along the deserts of the lower Gila River in 
Ajo County as late as 1913. Joe V. Prochaska, State Game 
Warden of Arizona, writing in 1919 states that the wild camels 
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about Ajo, Arizona, are now extinct. 


The first camels brought into any of the Northwest mining 
camps were those introduced into British Columbia in 1861. They 
were a part of the American Camel Company's importations of 
Bactrian camels from the highlands of Manchuria. Mr. Joseph 
Trutch, who had been connected with the construction of the 
Cariboo road, appears to have suggested their use for packing in 
the mines bewteen Yale and Cariboo. The camels were pur- 
chased in Nevada, driven back to San Francisco, and thence 
shipped by steamer to Victoria, B. C. There they were loaded on 
river boats and taken to the head of navigation at Harrison Riv- 
er. Mr. James B. Anderson former Minister of Agriculture, 
recalls that one young camel left at Victoria for months roamed 
the streets of that city in the vicinity of his residence in the 
James Bay district. The camels were part of the importation 
from western Manchuria, and numbered twenty-one head. They 
were owned by Mr. Frank Laumeister, a merchant and packer 
of Richfield, Charles Gowan and Gus Hoffmeister. 


This camel pack train made regular packing trips into the 
Cariboo mines on the portages of the Douglas-Lilloet road for 
more than a year. The gravel and rocks proved too much for 
the tender feet of the camels and they were regularly shod with 
boots made of rawhide or canvas when on the trail As else- 
where, the camel train frightened and stampeded horses and 
mules of other pack trains, and many accidents were caused by 
them. Strong protests were made against their further use on 
the road and the owners were obliged to meet numerous claims 
for damages. Finally the proprietors reluctantly withdrew their 
camel pack train from further use on the Cariboo trails. Some 
of these camels were brought back to the Coast, and sold to 
purchasers who took them south into the States. Some others 
were put on the trails from Fort Hope, east into the Wild Horse 
and Upper Columbia mines. As an experiment one camel is said 
to have been killed and dressed as meat by Alder and Barry at 
150 Mile Post, but there being some prejudice against the use 
of the meat, the merchants found no ready sale for it, and the 
venture failed. 

Finally many of the camels were turned loose on the range 
east of North Thompson River. For years some of these camels 
were kept about the Henry Ingram ranch or about Duck and 
Pringles on Grande Prairie, about forty miles east of Kamloops. 
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Adam Heftley of North Thompson River owned some of the 
herd. Mrs. Kate Forest and her sister, Mrs. Hannan, now liv- 


ing in Spokane, remember seeing some of these camels about 
Kamloops and Suswaps when their father, McKenzie— the last 
Hudson’s Bay Company clerk at Fort Colville—operated a trading 
post in the Kamloops country. Benjamin McDonald, of Dixon, 
Montana, recalls that his brother Angus, who as a youth had 
seen the camels in the Cariboo, while on a visit to the McKenzies, 
one day saw one of these camels grazing not far from the trail. 
Knowing how to handle the animal from being about the packers 
in the Cariboo mines he made it lie down, then he got on its 
back, and started it towards the trail. Just as he was entering 
the trail, he saw a freight outfit coming along, and, the mules 
starting to stampede, he at once turned his steed into the brush 
jumped off and hid himself to escape censure and possible pun- 
ishment from the enraged packer. Some of these camels were 
occasionally used about the farms in the Thompson River dis- 
trict. Generally they were turned loose to shift for themselves. 
Some were killed by Indians. In 1881 it was reported that but 
three females were left of the herd. The last survivor on the 
range died at or near Grande Prairie about 1905. Two of the 
owners of these Canadian camels were Americans; Ingram and 
Heftley. 


In addition to Mr. James Watt’s statement regarding the 
camel pack train into the Wild Horse mines, encountered by him 
on the Moyie River in 1866, and then packing from Fort Hope 
we have several corroborative statements. H. H. Bancroft. (His- 
tory of Washington, Idaho and Montana, p. 428) states. that at 
this time a William Henry used a camel for transportation irifo 
these mines. Duncan McDonald recalls that about 1866 he and 
his brother saw a pack train of five or six camels on the trail 
near the old British Boundary barracks. The train was owned 
by a “Frenchman” who was packing from Fort Hope into the 
Wild Horse mines by way of the trail through the Pend O’Reille 
country, and Kootenay River. The late R. L. Galbraith of Fort 
Steel, B. C., is authority for the statement that about 1867 a 
French Canadian prospector, named Gill Brehaut, brought a 
camel from Walla Walla by way of Bonner’s Ferry into the 
Wild Horse creek gold diggings. He kept it there for a time. 
There was considerable objection to the animal, even the In- 
dians complaining that it stampeded their horses. Brehaut finally 
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turned the camel loose on the west side of the Kootenai River at 
Cherry Creek. The camel lived on the range for two or three 
years undisturbed, and appeared to have no difficulty in shifting 
for itself through the winter months. It was finally purchased by 
Messrs. John and James Galbraith, who continued to leave it on 
the range. In 1870, John V. Campbell? and intelligent quarter 
breed from the Red River, Manitoba, reported the animal as then 
on Perrier Creek and asked and received permission from the 
Galbraiths to, kill it for his winter's meat. This he did. Mr. 
Galbraith received forty pounds of the meat and stated that it 
was most delicious when fried. His sister-in-law, Mrs. John T. 
Galbraith, who now lives at 1143 Clinton Street, Portland, Oregon, 
received the hair of the animal which she used for stuffing pil- 
lows. Gill Brehaut, the original owner, is reported to have died 
at the Old Man's Home in Victoria, B. C. The Galbraiths were 
pioneer merchants and traders at Fort Steel, the nearest post 
office to the old Wild Horse placer diggings. 


Mr. James W. Watt has stated that two small camel pack 
trains of about six and twelve animals respectively made one trip 
over the Boise trail into Bannock City in the Boise Basin from 
Umatila, Wallula or some other Columbia River boat landing. 
Enroute they stampeded a large freight outfit and caused so 
much damage that they were withdrawn from the Boise trail at 
Bannock City and sent out towards Salt Lake. Indians? in the 
Spokane country yet recall seeing the pack camels in the Colville 
and in the Spokane valleys. Those seen in the Spokane coun- 
try were packing from the Walla Walla country eastward into 
Montana. Mr. James Babb of Lewiston states that in early days 
while taking down testimony in an heirship matter two old-timers, 
summoned as witnesses, began discussing among themselves the 
camel pack train which they had. once seen passing through Lew- 
iston bound for the "upper country". In subsequent interviews 
with pioneers Mr. Babb states that he would occasionally en- 
counter an old miner or packer who had seen the camel pack 
trains. 

The first camel pack train of seven animals came into Mon- 
. tana, presumably from Nevada, in 1865. The Montana Post of 
June 3, 1865, states that the long heralded camel train had ar- 

5 John V. Campbell's reminiscences were published in the Quarterly, Vol. VIL, pages 
187-201, but the person who obtained his reminiscences failed at that time to draw the 
old gentleman out about his knowledge of the pack camels. 


6 Statements of Sam Hill Alex Pierre, William Three Mountains, Peter Louie, and 
other Spokane and Colville Indians. 
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rived and will be at the Gibson House on Idaho Street (Virginia 
City, Montana Territory) the following Saturday. The issue of 
July 29, 1865, among the “Helena Items," contains an account 
of the arrival of the camel pack train at Helena. At first the 
camels were principally used in packing freight out of Helena. 


They then carried merchandise to the gold-producing gulches 
located in the western and southern part of the Territory, and 
gold miners in the camps on Bear Gulch, Gold Creek, and Deer 
Lodge soon became accustomed to the arrival and departure of the 
camel pack train. ‘The camels also packed a lot of gold dust 
while in service in Montana. One camel could pack a good 
many thousand dollars worth of gold. Among the famous loads 
of gold dust they carried in Montana was the first gold ship- 
ment from the Bonanza claim in Alder Gulch—a claim which 
the original locator, Edgar, is said to have sold for $14.85 and a 
plug of tobacco. 


After being used about Helena for some months this camel 
pack train was placed on the old Walla Walla train out of Hell 
Gate or Missoula, and thereafter made regular runs to the 
western country, instead of doing local packing among the Mon- 
tana mining camps. The herd had then been reduced to but 
six animals. The late Charles W. Cannon of Montana in some 
reminisences tells how this happened. 


"I cannot recall" said Mr. Cannon, "the name of the man 
who owned the camels, but I remember they used to unload in 
front of the store of Gaston & Simpson, at the upper end of 
Main Street in Helena, back in '66. They used to carry tre- 
mendous loads, too. ‘They would be loaded with sacks of flour 
until you couldn't see anything of the animals except their heads. 
They would carry all you could pile on them, and never show that 
the pack was any load for them at all. They would go up and 
over the mountains in the roughest and steepest places and never 
refuse to keep moving along in their slow, deliberate way. They 
would be loaded at the gulches with gold dust in nail kegs and 
bring the dust to Helena." The Montana Post also speaks of the 
camels transporting flour from Helena to Washington Gulch, ac- 
cessible to pack animals only. 

Concerning the fate of the seventh camel, Mr. Cannon says:— 
“The animals were out grazing one day, somewhere on the 
route between Helena and Deer Lodge. There was a crack shot 
in camp from Kentucky who was a great hunter. His name was 
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James McNear. He got sight of the camels and mistook them 
for moose. He crept slowly and carefully over the brow of the 
hill, fearful that the moose would scent danger and run away. 
He took aim at the nearest one, blazed away and brought down 
his prey. The camel died without a struggle. McNear was just 
drawing a bead on another camel when the irate owner came 
running up, yelling and letting out a string of oaths." 


“Just hold on," cried McNear, "Don't bother me, and I'll 
get another.” When McNear finally realized that the animals 
were camels instead of moose he exclaimed with inimitable non- 
chalance, “Well, mister; you can have the camel if it’s yours.” 
This reply didn’t in any way pacify the infuriated owner. Mc- 
Near was compelled to give up his gun, amunition, watch and 
all the money he had about him and as full measure to deed 
over to the packer a claim McNear owned in Ophir Gulch. The 
owner then compelled McNear to dig a grave and give the camel 
decent burial.” 

This incident is also mentioned in the contemporary issue 
of the Montana Post which states that McNear brought down 
his camel while it was quietly grazing near Snowshoe Creek. Mr. 
Cannon states that McNear was afterwards very careful to find 
out just what he was shooting at when out hunting; also that 
he quit drinking—in a measure— though the humorists about 
camp thereafter dubbed him “Camel” McNear. 

The remaining six camels continued packing about Montana 
for nearly a year. As elsewhere, the camels were never popular 
with the other packers in the Montana camps. In the first place 
the loads they carried were too big when compared with what a 
horse or a mule bore. More than that horses and mules stam- 
peded at the sight or smell of the strange animals, and more 
than one packer has resorted to the severest language in his 
adequate vocabulary of cuss words when rounding up his scat- 
tered herd which had unceremoniously left the trail and scat- 
tered as soon as the animals discovered the camels. Many amusing 
incidents are told of the experiences of both horses and mules 
when the camels were in Montana Territory, and there were also 
many accidents. The Indians had never heard of such creatures, 
and it required constant vigilence and a whole lot of explaining on 
the part of the owner of the outfit to keep the Indians from 
following McNair's example and shooting his strange imported 
stock for game. 
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Some time in 1865 or 1866 the remaining six animals were 
placed on pack trails further west, and north. Dr. Hebard in 
The Bozeman Trail states that these camels were used in freight- 
ing from Helena to Walla Walla by way of the Coeur d'Alene 
Mountains and Hell's Gate. "This route brought the camel pack 
trains through the Spokane country on the regular pack trail 
from the Columbia River boat landings and Walla Walla into 
Montana and the Kootenay and Wild Horse mines. One au- 
thority for this statement is the late Judge Wm. Y. Pemberton 
of Helena, former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Mon- 
tana Territory and for years Librarian of the State Historical and 
Miscellaneous Library at Helena, Montana. Judge Pemberton 
stated that he saw the camel pack trains in Helena; that the 
camels were owned by a Walla Walla firm of freighters who 
had several different pack trains of them. These may have been 
the same two camel pack trains mention by James Watt as used 
on the Boise trail into Bannock City. 


If there were any camel pack trains in the Northwest min- 
ing country, and there were, it would be but reasonable to expect 
them to have been used on the pack route from the Walla Walla 
country and neighboring Columbia River steamboat landings, east- 
ward through the Spokane country into Montana in the years 
1865-1867. This was the time of the establishment of the new 
port of White Bluffs, on the east side of the Columbia, and the 
laying out of the White Bluffs road, connecting with pack trails 
up the Okanogan River, and with the old Fort Colville and Mul- 
lan military roads, and with the pack trails into the Kootenai and 
Wild Horse gold mines. Then the Forty-nine was built for 
traffic on the upper Columbia and the Mary Moody and two 
river boats constructed on Pend O'Reille Lake to handle the im- 
mense traffic. In those days the Portland merchants and the Ore- 
gon Steam Navigation Company, by river boat to White Bluffs, 
and pack trail to Steamboat Landing, and the Mary Moody and 
river boats to Jocco River, and 120 mile pack trail into Helena 
advertised to deliver freight to Helena and other Montana mines 
in seventeen days from Portland, at 13c a pound, by a route open 
six months a year, as against but six weeks open river naviga- 
tion up the Missouri River to Fort Benton. ` This enterprise suc- 
ceeded and for a time captured and held much of the rich freight 
business until St. Louis merchants, put on their metal, financed 
the building of a fleet of light draft river boats. Then the single 
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season of 1868 between fifty and sixty of these boats carried 
St. Louis merchandise up the Missouri to Fort Benton. This 
effectively ended the Portland competition into the gold mines 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Sander’s History of Montana (vol. i, p. 281) makes a brief 
mention of the camel pack trains in Montana, as does Phillip's 
Grenville Stuart (vol. 2, p. 22). One of the camels drowned in 
either the Missouri or Missoula River. At another time the 
camels stampeded a pack train loaded with a cargo of whiskey 
destined for the saloons near Hell Gate. The casks being all 
sprung or broken, the liquor leaked away and the residents of 
that section were compelled to drink water until a new shipment 
could be procured. Mr. David Hilger of Helena recalls having 
heard when he first came to Montana in 1867 a great deal of 
talk about the camel pack trains which had but recently been 
taken from the pack trails of the Territory. A daughter of the 
late Peter Ronan of Missoula recalls that her father often talked 
of a camel pack train to run between Fort Benton and Walla Wal- 
la, and would laugh heartily at some of the stories of the camel 
pack train. Some of the experiences of the packers on the old 
Walla Walla trails into Montana have afforded abundant mate- 
rial for fireside tales by those who participated in the incidents. 
One man told of having an entire load of breakable merchandise 
wrecked by the stampeding of his pack train when the horses 
spied the camels coming down the trail towards them. The 
old-timers say that it was as easy to stop a blizzard or an ava- 
lanche, as to head off a pack train of mules or horses that had 
been frightened by the camel pack train. 


Manifestly the history of the camel pack trains in the min- 
ing camps of the west could have been more profitably written 
fifty years. In a recent work, entitled The Inland Empire of the 
Pacific Northwest, it is stated that there is no evidence that the 
camel pack trains ever operated on the Walla Walla trail into 
Montana and that there is great doubt of a camel ever packing into 
Montana. ‘This statement probably represents the common be- 
lief of those who have heard stories of a legendary camel pack 
train, and have classed the stories with the woodsmen's tales 
of Paul Bunyon. ‘The slight investigation of this subject, re- 
quisite for the preparation of this article, has demonstrated ample 
evidence of the existence of a camel pack train on the Walla Wal- 
la trail, into and in Montana. There is a peculiar dearth of 
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news on the subject in local newspapers of the time. Analysis 
of the situation establishes that these local newspapers and their 
readers were then principally concerned with “outside” news 
from the Coast, and from the Eastern States on business, poli- 
tics and the progress of the Civil War. Local news and events, 
which everyone knew, were therefore seldom mentioned in the 
local press. As a result, much of local interest occurring in the 
gold mining camps of the sixties, omitted from the contemporary 
newspapers of the mining camps, may now be found in Eastern 
and California newspapers of that day, sent out by correspondents 
at the mines. The writer would appreciate hearing from any 
reader of the Quarterly who is able to supply additional bib- 
liographical references on the subject of the camel pack trains, or 
to furnish further data ocncerning the use of the camels in the 
mining camps of the West. 
Witam S. Lewis 


EXPERIENCES OF A PACKER IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY MINING CAMPS DURING 
THE SLIXTIES 


(Continued from Vol. XIX., page 213). 

Colonel Althouse and I continued on back to Oro Fino with 
the pack train. Early in the winter I left that camp and re- 
turned to Oregon. I spent the winter of 1861-62 in Yamhill 
County, Oregon. This was one of the worst winters ever ex- 
perienced in this country. Between The Dalles and Walla Walla 
thousands of.cattle perished, dying for lack of food and water. 
There was a very heavy snow that winter, and the break did not 
come until February. In Eastern Oregon the cattle would come 
down from the snow-covered hills seeking water, but the streams 
were frozen over. Hundreds died along these streams, and in 
the spring the dead bodies were washed away by the spring floods. 

That winter many careless and improvident miners in the 
Florence and Elk City Mining district perished. One party, set- 
ting out from Lewistown for Portland was caught in a blizzard 
and froze to death on the sage brush flat at Butter Creek, near 
Umatilla. Navigation on the Upper Columbia had to be sus- 
pended, and for a time even mail and express was held up. The 
middle of January, 1861, my brother Alex Watt, carrying the 
express and some mail on his back, got out of the upper coun- 
try and came down the river on the Brother Jonathan to Portland. 

In the following year I began to pack goods from Walla 
Walla to the placer mining camp at Oro Fino, which was then 
in Washington Territory, but now the State of Idaho. After 
the Florence placers were struck in October, 1861, goods were 
transported thither from Walla Walla and Lewiston. Naviga- 
tion was opened on the Snake River as far as Lewiston in 1862. 
The town of Lewiston grew rapidly. At first it was just a town 
of tents and shacks. I was first on the site of Lewiston in July, 
1861, as I have said, but there was at that time no evidence of 
a town there then. It started as a camping place. Hill Beachy 
built the first hotel in Lewiston, the “Luna House,” it was just 
a frame covered with canvas. ‘The population reached around 
600 or 700 in 1865-6. 

Lewiston was then the headquarters for a number of ex- 
press lines. Dwight Bros. owned and ran Hill Beechey’s old 
Lewiston stables, and H. Criter and T. J. Moore had the other 
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livery stables. These stables were the headquarters for Davidson’s 
Oro Fino and Pierce City express, Fairchild's Elk City express, 
and Ramey & Co's Florence and Warrans express, and Waldron 
& Co's Montana express. 


In 1863 I began packing goods into the mining camps of the 
Boise Basin. Umatilla, on the Columbia River, was the chief 
outfitting point for the Boise Basin Mines, although considerable 
merchandise, particularly flour, was transported from Walla Wal- 
la to those mines. Umatilla, was the center for the heavy freight 
business into Eastern Oregon, Southern Idaho and northwestern 
Nevada. J. H. Koontz was postmaster there, in 1865-1866. J. 
H. King and Thomas & Stanfield ran the livery stables, and J. H. 
Hailey & Co., operated a stage line into Boise. The distance from 
Umatilla to Boise Basin was about 300 miles and the price re- 
ceived for carrying freight over this route ranged at first all the 
way from 40 cents to 80 cents a pound. There were many pack 
trains on this route. During the first year or two the Indians 
caused us considerable annoyance. I was on this route for more 
than two years. During this period freight was carried inland 
from Umatilla as far as Winnamuca, Nevada. 


On these packing trips we seldom carried food for the mules 
that were employed in packing, but depended upon the grass 
produced by the regions through which we passed. ‘This native 
forage usually kept the animals in fine condition. The average 
pack mule sold for $250. A very good mule would bring $400.00. 
The wages of the packers varied from $100 to $125 a month, in 
addition to board. The train master would frequently receive as 
much as $150 a month. Gold dust was then the only legal tender 
used; greenbacks were at a heavy discount, and in great disfavor. 
To attempt to pass them as legal tender at par was considered a 
shady trick. In fact some merchants even went so far as to 
blacklist and publish the names of persons using greenbacks to 
discharge obligations incurred at gold prices. Freight and wages 
were thus always paid in gold and as a result many of the pack 
trains carried quite an amount of gold dust and they were fre- 
quently held up and robbed by road agents. 


On the Boise pack trail in early days some boys had a cayuse 
pack train. I made one trip with that train. It was a poor out- 
fit Mules were much easier to work with, and they would carry 
much heavier loads than the Indian cayuses. Two years later on 
the Boise trail I found the spot where John Welsh, a packer, 
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had been held up by road agents and murdered. The place was 
a mile and a half the other side of Grass Valley. In coming 
across the rye grass flat, Welch’s pack train was held up. Welch 
had $1600 in gold dust, and a companion had $3,000. in green- 
backs—then worth 40 cents on the dollar. When commanded to 
hand over his money, John said, "I'll see you again." “No you 
won't," replied one of the robbers, and he blew Welch's head off 
with a shot from a double barreled shot gun. This was, if I 
recall correctly, in 1864 and I believe that an account of the 
murder was published in a contemporary issue of the Oregonian 
at Portland, Oregon. 

I was on the trails for ten years but was never attacked by 
Indians or road agents. The Boise Road was considered the 
most dangerous from attacks of both. The Bannock and Snake 
river Indians made frequent raids on the Boise trains, and I 
have often come along just after an Indian attack or a highway 
robbery. In this country it was customary to set out night rid- 
ers to look after the animals. The Indians frequently attacked 
and killed the herders and ran off the stock; they made such 
raids all the way along the road from Powder River to the 
Boise Basin. 

One time in 1864 I was camped above Durnt River on some 
high ground near Miller's station, a well known stopping point 
on the Boise trail. On the low ground near me there were some 
cayuse trains. During the night Indians stampeded 400 or 500 
head of pack animals. We heard the animals coming up the 
gulch we were in driven by the yelling Indians. We got our 
own mules safely into camp just as the Indians came into sight 
on the high ridge above us. 

The holdups on this rout used to hold up whole pack trains 
slashing the aparejoes and cutting up the rigging trying to find 
hidden gold. ‘These aparejoes had a hole in the center, usually 
stuffed with wild hay for packing. It was customary for a pack- 
er to pull out the hay and hide his gold dust in one of the apare- 
joes, and the robbers would often cut up and ruin 40 or 50 
aparejoes worth from $50 to $75 each in an effort to find hidden 
gold dust. 

Later in 1864 I went into Elk City at the head water of the 
South Fork of the Clearwater River with a pack train of freight. 
Elk City was located between Elk and American Creeks of the 
Red River; the main branch of the Clearwater. It was a difficult 
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trail from Oro Fino, over three mountain ridges, and the dis- 
tance was figured at 120 miles. The population was around 500 
or 600 people at that time. We arrived in town in time to par- 
take in a celebration. Four Germans, who had successfuly mined 
in the camp, and “made their stake," had just sold out their 
claims and were on a tare. 'They had charatered all the saloons 
and hotels in the town, and were offering free food and drink 
to everyone. They had received between $80,000 and $100,000 
in cash for their placer ground, and celebrated their good fortune 
in true Germanic style. They insisted that everyone in the com- 
munity join them in having a good time. Every thing, every 
where, was free. This celebration continued for several days af- 
ter our arrival, when the happy Germans at length took the trail 
towards Lewiston, on their way back to the Fatherland, w'th the 
best wishes of everyone in Elk City. 

I made one trip over the Mullan Road into Helena, Montana 
in the fall of 1865. This was right after the close of the Civil 
War. Helena was quite a city, even in those days; the popula- 
tion was around eight thousand people. It would be pretty dif- 
ficult now-a-days for anyone to form any adequate conception of 
the activity and bustle in some of these early mining camps such 
as Florence, Helena, or the Boise Basin at the height of their 
gold booms. The few streets were jammed with traffic. Pack 
trains were arriving, unloading freight in front of the stores or 
departing; the stage coaches would arrive; little groups of new 
comers were constantly coming in while others were departing 
with loaded pack horses and outfits for mining and prospecting 
ventures. Everyone was in a great hurry. New buildings were 
going up all around and one heard a continual pounding of ham- 
mers. The hurdy-gurdys and saloon orchestras were playing. 


The promotor was loudly calling attention to his town lots or 
mining stocks. The saloons and dance halls were all going full 
blast and the whole noisy, hustling hilarious crowd gave an im- 
pression and created an effect of hustle and great business activity 
not equaled by the crowds on State Street in Chicago or on 
Broadway, New York. 


The post office was established in Helena that year, 1865. 
Before that all mail had been brought in from Salt Lake City 
by the pony or stage expresses at a cost of 25c to 50c a letter. 
My cousin, D. M. Jesse, then had a store there. I saw a number 
of the notorious characters about the town. I recall one man 
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named Bummister—a German. I had heard of him before in 
the Kootenai country in British Columbia. He had killed an 
Irishman there, and hastily quitting that section he came to 
Helena. 'lhere he got into a mining ditch company, and was soon 


reputed to be worth considerable money. He finally wormed him- 
self into a position of some prominence in the community, and 
even got to be a guard or minor officer in the vigilante organiza- 
tion. One day a man named Kam Kerby, who had known him 
in the Kootenays, encountered Bill sitting on a beer keg in front 
of a saloon and he wanted to borrow a dollar or two from him. 
When Bummister refused him, Kerby said “You ; 7 ; 
why my kindness saved your neck, coming out of the Koote- 
nays.” If this was true Bummister returned the favor in a singu- 
lar way. Kam had a brother, Bill Kerby, a noted desperado who 
was then absent bringing a couple of sporting women into camp, 
and he was therefore not in touch with the recent vigilante activi- 
ties. The vigilantes were just waiting for Bill Kerby to come 
back to Helena so they could hang him. Kam, learning of this 
in some way secured a horse, and going out, intercepted his 
brother Bill on the trail and had him turn back and leave the 
country. When Kam Kerby got back to Helena, this Bummister 
informed the vigilantes against him as an outlaw character and 
they swung him up on the same old pine tree in Dry Gulch where 
11 or 12 other men had been hanged by the vigilantes. 

One day while I was unloading freight in front of D. M. 
Jesse’s store at Helena, I heard a personal altercation between 
this Bummister and another man. ‘Two men, strangers to me, 
but evidently old acquaintances of each other had met and were 
talking together on the street some five or six steps away from 
me. One of these men made some remark about the war that 
didn’t please Bummister, who chanced to be passing by at the 
time and heard. Bummister stopped and called the man a hard 
name. The stranger turned to him and said that if he repeated 
the epithet he'd knock him down. "Who, the Hell are you, any- 
. way?” the stranger added. Bummister pompossly answered, “Wil- 
liam Bummister." "Well" said the stranger, with contemptuous 
emphasis “I don’t think much of either you, or your name," and 
it looked as though Bummister had a fight on his hands. 


This all took place on the side walk and the loud talking at- 
tracted quite a few people. Bummister seeing he was in for 
trouble gave the secret sign of the vigilantes, and quite a few men 
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connected with the organization went to his support. 'This man, 
who was a packer, told them in a frank convincing way just how 
the trouble with Bummister had occurred. One of the vigilantes 
walked over to the packer's side and soon most of the crowd 
were with him. One of the vigilantes who seemed to be a lead- 
er then consulted with two or three others in the crowd, and 
then turning to Bill Bummister told him that his name would be 
stricken off their list. When Bill demurred the man struck him 
in the face, told him “to carry himself straight," and the incident 
was over. 

I packed into the Kootenay mines in British Columbia in the 
summer of 1866 and 1867 with merchandise from Walla Walla. I 
also packed into Helena, Montana, again—two trips during the 
same year. I first heard the name Roosevelt there in Helena in 
the 60s. Then there used to be a camp out at Oro Fino gulch— 
above Helena—known as Roosevelt City after a relative of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, an uncle I believe, who had come out from the 
East during the gold rush and who became interested in owning 
ground and opperating a ditch in Oro Fino gulch. What his 
first name was I don't recall. They later changed the name of 
that camp to Unionville. Lots of gold went out of the Helena 
camp in those days. Along in August, 1866, a million and a half 
of gold left Helena in one shipment made under strong guard 
from Diamond City on Confederate gulch. This was taken out 
to Fort Benton, and then shipped by boat down the Missouri 
River. 

I also made trips into the Boise Basin when Bannock City 
was burned there in 1865 and 1867. The two fires were exactly 
two years apart. On account of there being another Bannock 
City east of the Mountains in Montana they later changed the 
name of the Idaho Bannock City to Idaho City. The Montana 
Bannock City was over on Grasshopper creek a tributary of the 
Beaverhead. The town sprang up there when they made the 
gold discoveries in 1862. From the time I went into these mines 
in 1861 up to the spring of 1863 all these mines of Oro Fino, 
Pierce City, Salmon River, Boise Basin, Bannock Idaho, Bannock 
Montana, Virginia City, Helena were in Washington Territory, 
and the territorial population had suddenly- expanded from 11,000 
or 12,000 to over 60,000 people. Probably 25,000 of these were 
in what is now Idaho and a like number in what is now Montana. 


We had no postoffices, or courts at first and the great dis- 
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tance from Olympia and the loss of time and the difficulty and 
expense in attempting to transact official business, and the utter 
inability of officials in distant Olympia to keep track of these 
transcient mining camps, or to enforce laws soon led to a de- 
mand for the creation of Idaho Territory. The Idaho Territory 
bill was passed by Congress and signed by Lincoln in March, 
1863, and the Territorial Government was organized a few weeks 
later. They hadn't much more than organized Idaho when the 
same conditions required the creation of another territory east 
of the mountains. Montana Territory was created the next year, 
1864. This town of Bannock City was the temporary capitol of 
Montana Territory and the first legislature met there in the winter 
of 1864. Virginia City then won the permanent capitol; Helena 
didn't get it until ten years later. In this way, during the time 
I was packing, I’ve seen the same and identical mining camp in 
three different Territories. 


The main pack trail or road from Walla Walla and Umatilla 
into the Boise Basin followed the general route of the old emi- 
grant road across the Blue Mountains and by the Grand Rounde 
and Powder Rivers to Burnt River and down that stream to the 
Snake River at Olds Ferry near Farewell Bend. Crossing the 
Snake River we continued up the Snake to the Payette, and up 
the stream to what was known as Horseshoe Bend; then on up 
the Payette to Porter Creek or Jackass Gulch, and by trail up 
Porter Creek into Placerville. Most of the early travel and 
freight into the Basin went this way. An improved road later left 
the Payette this side of Horseshoe Bend and went up Shaefer's 
Creek into Placerville. These roads used to be lined with pack 
trains, saddle trains, stage coaches and individual parties on foot 
or horseback with their pack animals going into or returning from 
the mines. 

Part of the road went over alkali flats and the dust stirred 
up by one party didn't get a chance to settle before the next party 
came along. A lot of road houses sprang up along the route to 
supply food and liquor to the travelers. I recall some of them. 
There was one at this Horseshoe Bend; another at Payette's 
ranch; others at Burns' Thompson's and Shafer's ranches. Meals 
were regularly a dollar a throw and whiskey two bits or more a 
swallow. 

Bannock was the largest town in the whole Boise Basin, and 
the destruction of most of the supplies in the fires resulted in the 
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immediate movement of the pack trains to that point to meet the 
needs of the thousands of miners then in the Boise Dasin. Fully 
2,000 mules loaded with freight went out of Walla Walla alone 
in the next year with supplies for the Boise mines. The freight 
charges from Walla Walla were then 35 cents to 40 cents a 
pound. It took about two weeks to reach Boise Basin and dur- 
ing the summer months, from 1863 to 1867 or later, there were 
about a hundred pack trains and freight trains operating from 
Wallula and Walla Walla into the towns of Boise Basin; ten to 
twelve such trains used to arrive and unload every day during 
the summer. The mountain roads were practically impossible in 
winter and early spring. Pack animals proved to be superior to 
ox teams, and horses and mules seemed to be less troubled by the 
alkali dust along the road. 


5 


In addition to pack-trains, there were "saddle trains," and ex- 
press riders ran along this route. The owners of saddle trains 
provided passengers with saddle horses and equipment, and 
furnished supplies for the trip, and permitted each passenger to 
carry a small amount of personal baggage, about 25 pounds. 
Tracy & Co. of Portland, and Rockfellow & Co. ran expresses 
for a time from Portland and Walla Walla into the Basin. Wells 
Fargo & Co. later bought them out. George F. Thomas who had 
a stage line from Walla Walla to Lewiston joined hands with J. 
L. Ruckle, built a toll road and established a stage line from Um- 
atilla, over the Blue Mountains, into the Boise Basin, and Henry 
Greathouse put on a saddle train to connect with the Oregon 
Steam Navigation's boats at Umatilla,—a saddle train was a 
horse-back passenger line. This was a common means of trans- 
portation in those days. Later on a stage coach was brought up 
from California and Greathouse's saddle train was changed to a 
stage coach line. About this time Hill Beechy, who had sold out 
his Lewiston Hotel and livery stable to the Dwight Brothers, 
moved to the Boise Basin and put in a stage line making direct 
overland connections from California into the Boise Basin, by 
way of Star City, Nevada. Hostile Indians stole his stock, at- 
tacked his stages, and put him out of business. 


There were a number of good sized boom mining towns in 
the Basin in those days. Bannock, or as later called, Idaho City, 
was the chief one. It was at the junction of Moore and Elk 
Creeks, about 35 miles northeast of Boise City and had a popula- 
tion then around 6000 people. Buena Vista, or Buna Vista Bar 
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was on the opposite side of the creek. Smith was Wells Fargo 
& Co’s., agent there; Alf Eoff was the agent for Holliday’s Over- 
land Express. Greathouse & Kelly, and Ed. Pinkham had the 
local express lines to the neighboring camps—Centerville, Placer- 
ville, Pioneer City and Rocky Bar. I would say that there was 
fully 5000 people in these towns. Pioneer City was first known 
by the refined name “Hog-Em.” Brittan, Ralston and Ridge & 
Co. were agents in charge of the Wells Fargo & Co. express at 
these places. Boise City itself was then a town of 2000 to 2500 
people. I presume the way “Hog-em,” or as later called Pioneer 
City got its first name was from the greedy character of the 
first locators who wanted to "hog it all,’ or stake and hold all 
the good ground to the exclusion of later comers. 


Captain John Mullan, he of the Mullan road fame, was also 
a prominent stage line operator in and about these Boise Basin 
camps. As I recall he promoted an overland stage line from 
Boise south to Chico, California. This line like Hill Beachy's 
was also greatly bothered by Indian attacks. Captain Mullan 
was also at one time interested in one of the stage lines running 
from Umatilla Landing into the Boise Basin. 

I was in Bannock, or Idaho City, in 1865 when Fred Pat- 
terson shot and killed former Sheriff Pinkham. Patterson was 
a self important fellow, he boarded at the City Hotel, and didn’t 
get up until about eleven or twelve o'clock in the morning when 
it was his habit to go to the barber shop, just above the hotel 
and get shaved before getting his noon breakfast. Patterson 
was a man who had a superior air about him and didn't mix 
much, he belonged to secessionists of the camp. He had some 
kind of a grudge with Pinkham who was a union man. I was 
camping down at Dry Creek then and had come into town that 
morning and was on the street at the time. 


James W. Warr. 


(to be continued) 


DOCUMENTS 


Vessels Trading on the Northwest Coast of America, 1804-1814 

Professor Robert C. Clark, of the University of Oregon, has 
forwarded an important document pertaining to the history of 
the Pacific Northwest. It is a list of vessels trading on the 
Northwest Coast of America during the decade, 1804-1814. The 
list and table of statistics are from a memorial presented to the 
French Government by J. B. Rives, a Frenchman who returned 
to France in 1824, after a residence of eighteen years in Hawaii, 
to urge his Government to plant a colony there. 

The document was copied from the French Foreign Office 
correspondence by George Verne Blue, a Native Sons of Cali- 
fornia Fellow in History, who is in Paris working on his dis- 
sertation: “The Diplomacy of France Toward Spain and Eng- 
land in Regard to the Nootka Controversy.” 

This new evidence will be of interest and value, not only 
to the students and historians of the Pacific Northwest but to 
similar groups in Hawaii as well. Hon. George R. Carter, of 
Honolulu, formerly Governor of Hawaii, writes that, from printed 
accounts, an index is being made of vessels and commanders vis- 
iting the Hawaiian Islands from the time of their discovery in 
1778 to 1850. He adds: “Besides the foregoing, I have made 
a card index of all vessels and captains mentioned as being on 
the Northwest Coast, all of which by no means came to the Is- 
lands. However, I think there were a number that touched here 
either on their way from or to the Orient, of which we have 
no authentic record, but as our historical information develops 
and broadens by just such work as your Quarterly, we will be 
able constantly to increase the authentic information regarding 
those which did touch here.” 

It is clear that Mr. Carter and other historically minded 
Hawaiians will find the values in this document. They will also 
be anxious to see a copy of Mr. Blue’s forthcoming thesis. If 
the Rives Memorial of 1824 does not appear in the thesis, the 
Hawaiians may endeavor to secure a transcript from the French 
Government. It would certainly be of value in the Hawaiian 
archives. In the meantime we are all grateful to Mr. Blue and 
Professor Clark for this extract in the original French. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Condon, Pioneer Geologist of Oregon.. By ELLEN Con- 
pon McCornack. (Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon 
Press; 41928: 7 Pp. 355. 92:507) 

Few recent books on any subject have been freighted with 
such an abundance of tender sentiment and downright love as 
has this biography of Thomas Condon, Pioneer Geologist of Ore- 
gon. Thomas Condon was “Oregon’s Grand Old Man of Sci- 
ence." The author of the book is his beloved daughter, his pupil 
and his legatee. 

Most of the materials with which Professor Condon worked 
were as hard as flint but through his long years he was himself 
as soft as a baby's cheek. Not in any maudlin sense is this ut- 
tered for he was a manly man. He was a Christian gentleman 
and a scientist. In the years of his prime he faced with splendid 
vourage the then prevailing conflict between science and religion. 
His fame as a scholar is secure, not alone in the archives of 
geology, but in the respect of those who know. As a man he 
is enshrined in countless memories as a fond and wise parent, 
as a staunch and helpful friend, as a model citizen, as a loving 
and loved teacher. 

Henry Fairfield Osborn, senior Geologist of the United 
States Geological Survey and President of the American Museum 
of Natural History, says in the Foreword: “Among these names, 
bright in the scientific history of America, is that of Thomas 
Condon. ‘The romantic life of this theist and naturalist stretched 
across the American continent during the formative period of the 
sciences of geology and palaeontology and his eighty-four well- 
spent years as a high priest of nature qualify him to rank among 
the immortals." 

The story of Professor Condon's life-work first appeared 
in his book, quaintly entitled: Two Islands and What Came of 
Them. ‘That book was later revised and edited by Mrs. Mc- 
Cornack with the new title: Oregon Geology. ‘This new book 
is a beautiful supplement to the two editions of that former 
work. It reveals the life of the scientist. Correspondence is as- 
sembled throwing light on the greater geological discoveries, but 
more than that, showing how the pioneer work by Thomas Con- 
don drew at the time the appreciation and esteem of geologists 
of highest rank throughout America. Dr. Joseph Leidy, of 
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the University of Pennsylvania, who was accepted as one of 
the greatest Americans working in the field of vertebrate paleont- 
ology, manifested keen interest in Condon's Oregon discoveries. 
He urged further investigations and more work of collecting. 
similar enthusiasm and urgings were voiced by such high authori- 
ties as Professor O. C. Marsh of Yale; Joseph Henry and 
Spencer F. Baird, Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution; Edward D. Cope, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences; Arnold 
Hague, of the United States Geological Survey; J. S. Newberry, 
Professor of Geology of Columbia University. Professor Con- 
don's replies to these and other correspondents show how ernest- 
ly he accepted such encouragements from eminent sources and, 

furthermore, they reveal how eager he was to credit soldiers, 
»prospectors and other Oregonians who brought him fossils and 
specimens for study and classification. The editor has linked 
with these letters chapters drawn from family records and family 
memories. The whole is a fascinating and romantic story of 
an evolution from the slender beginnings in boyhood to the great 
achievements of ripened manhood in a field so fundamental to 
all other branches of knowledge. No one interested in the Pa- 
cific Northwest can afford to neglect this charming and useful 
book. 

EpmMonp S. MEANY 


Homer in the Sagebrush. By JAMES SrEvENs. (New York: Al- 
ived A. Knopf, 1028. Pp. 313. $2.50). 

James Stevens’ new book, a collection of short stories that 
appeared separately in the Adventure Magazine and the Ameri- 
can Mercury, wil appeal to those who enjoyed Brawnyman. 
Ranch men from the sagebrush country, woodsmen and mill work- 
ers of the coast, miners, teamsters, fishermen of the days before 
motors replaced the sails on the Columbia, move again through 
the Northwest of thirty years ago. 

Mr. Stevens understands the migratory worker, and portrays 
him with sympathy and with touches of satire and humor. Most 
of the stories are unmarred by sentimentality. One feels that 
the author really captures the viewpoint of the man in the macki- 
naw whose “calked boots scrunched the wet boards” carrying 
him to his Christmas celebration in Aberdeen; the Astoria fisher- 
man so schooled by toil that he feels no adventurous thrill at his 
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escape from being swept out to death in the fog, over the bar 
of the great river; the young hobo plunged in dissatisfaction with 
hamself and his times, by his discovery of what he styles the 
"grand and glorious” life of Cellini. 

The story that gives the collection its name, is hardly the 
outstandine one. Rather does “Three Bartenders" deserve that 
distimction. They might have emerged from the pages of O. 
Henry. 

Orns Swain 


Veham: La Vereedrye. By Inexs Moors. (Quebec: LS-A. 

Proulx, King’s Printer, 1927. Pp 384). 

During the last few years students of Western American his- 
tory have observed a real and fascinating character emerging 
out of the gloom of contention and the maze of uncertainty. 
Probably the greatest stimulus in this process was furnished by 
the Great Northem Railway Company's Upper Missouri Histori- 
cal Expedition of 1925. Monuments were reared and the ac 
companyine ceremonies were heralded in the public press; A 
railway station was named Verendrye in North Dakota. More 
than these, translations of the Verendrye journals were published 
in the Oregon Historical Quarterly for June, 1925, reprinted in a 
beautiful pamphlet by the Great Northern Railway Company and 
freely given to teachers and others interested. The first of these 
journal: by the elder La Verendrye had been translated by 
Douglas Brymner, Archivist, and published as an appendix to the 
Report of the Minister of Agriculture, at Ottawa in 19899. The 
other journal by Verendrye’s sons, was translated from the 
French in the Margry Papers by Anne H. Blegen, of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. These journals were preceded by a 
charmang story of the Verendrye explorations from the pen of 
Grace Flandreau. Another publication by the Great Northern 
Railway Company was a tiny pamphlet, about two by three 
mhes, carrying om the covers a picture of the metal plate dis 
covered in the ground near Pierre, South Dakota, on February 
16, I913. That tablet cleared up some of the mystery surround- 
img the supposed route of the Verendryes. Ambassador Jusser- 
and translated it and commented on its real meaning. It was dìs- 
cussed im the Semth Dakota Historical Collections, Volume VIL, 
pages 4378, (1914). 

La Verendrye was less neglected in Canada and especially 
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in his native Province of Quebec. A fine statue of him orna- 
ments the front of the Parliament Building, Quebec. Streets, 
parks and villages bear his name. Pierre, the capital of South 
Dakota, is named for him and there is a small national park 
in North Dakota named Verendrye. Still America’s practical 
neglect is well indicated by three citations: The Cyclopedia of 
American Biography omits the explorer under either his name 
Varennes or his title La Verendrye while the same work has ar- 
ticles, portraits and facsimile signatures of Cartier, Champlain 
and other French-Canadian discoverers. The 1923 edition of the 
Standard Dictionary has not the word Verendrye and says 
Varennes is a summer resort in Chambly and Vercheres district, 
Qubec. No indication of the source of that name is there giv- 
en. Professor Carl Wittke of Ohio State University, in his A 
History of Canada, (published by Alfred A. Knopf of New 
York in 1928), on page 11 gives his judgment of the Veredryes 
as follows: "In 1731 La Verendrye and his three sons planned to 
carry the fur trade beyond Lake Superior. By the spring of 
1733 one son had erected a fort at the mouth of the Winnipeg 
River, and five years later the party was established on the 
banks of the Missouri. Still searching for the ‘Western Sea,’ 
some of the group seem to have wandered westward and es- 
tablished contacts with the Crow and Shoshone Indians, but there 
is still much controversy over the exact route followed by this 
western expedition. It may have penetrated to the Saskatchewan 
valley and come within sight of the Rocky Mountains, although 
recent investigations would indicate that the explorers could not 
have reached any point west of the Black Hills of South Dakota.” 
It is thus clear that the Verendrye controversy is still coloring 
the work of American historians. 

Lawrence J. Burpee, the talented and industrious historian 
of Canada, in his The Search for the Western Sea (1908), gave 
about thirty pages to the Verendryes. That work and, as shown 
above, later publications are sure to awaken American readers and 
students as well as the writers of histories. 

This present book, Valiant La Verendrye, would certainly add 
another spur of interest if it were made available to American 
readers, but such is not now the case. It has been published by 
the Quebec Department of Education for use in the Quebec 
schools. It is not on sale. The author, Miss Irene Moore, 
of the Leader Publishing Company, publishers of the Morn- 
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ing Leader and the Daily Post of Regina, Saskatchewan, sub- 
mitted her manuscript in a competition arranged by the Que- 
bec Government. It won for her the $500.00 prize. 

The volume is a masterpiece of its kind. The language, 
bubbling with the flavor of forests, rivers, lakes, mountains and 
prairies, is well sustained from beginning to end. There are no 
footnotes to fortify the many apt quotations but the reader can- 
not escape the feeling that the enthusiastic sincerity is accom- 
panied by painstaking accuracy. 

Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de la Verendrye, was born 
at Three Rivers, Quebec, on November 17, 1685. He made his 
first trip into the country west of Lake Superior in 1731. Un- 
der great hardships the trips were continued. In 1742 his sons 
Francois and Louis Joseph made the third trip, resulting in the 
discovery of the Rocky Mountains. The French Government 
at last began to recognize and honor him. He then started 
preparations for another effort to reach the Western Sea, but 
death called him, while at Montreal, on December 6, 1749. 

Those tardy honors proved of small avail. The French Gov- 
ernment had been unable to grasp the value of Verendrye’s main 
purpose, exploration. About the only aid given were grants for 
fur-trading. Verendrye used these with what now seem sur- 
prising results. Miss Moore, on pages 371-372, gives a graphic 
summary of those results as follows: 

“A Giant’s Causeway in earnest was made by the establish- 
ments La Verendrye erected, requiring but one more to be built 
to complete the chain of forts stretching from the Great Lakes 
to the Rocky Mountains. Pass in review these forts, substantial 
symbols of the civilization carried by the French-Canadian and 
his little company among the barbarians of unknown and forbid- 
ding hinterland regions: Fort St. Pierre, on Rainy Lake; Fort 
St. Charles, on the island-studded Lake of the Woods; Fort 
Maurepas, at the mouth of the Winnipeg River; Fort Rouge, 
where Winnipeg City now stands; Fort aux Roseaux, up the 
Red River a distance; Fort La Reine, on the Assiniboine where 
Portage La Prairie has arisen; the small fort at the junction of 
the Souris and Assiniboine; Fort Dauphine, on the north-west 
shore of Lake Manitoba; the first Fort Bourbon, at the mouth 
of the Riviere aux Biches; the second Fort Bourbon, at the 
mouth of the Saskatchewan River (Cedar Lake); Fort Le Pas, 
on the Saskatchewan River where now stands The Pas; and 
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Fort La Corne, just below the forks of the North and the South 
Saskatchewan. With the exception of three all were in flourish- 
ing condition at the time La Verendrye left the West. They 
were all at strategic points for fur-trading, thanks to La Veren- 
drye's wisdom arising out of countless conversations with Indian 
canoe-men. The establishments that were built under his di- 
rection were placed so satisfactorily that for a hundred years 
to come the forts built in that part of Canada by the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the North-West Company were close to the 
sites he selected." 

It is, of course hoped that other editions of the book may 
soon be issued and made available to the general public. 

Epmonp S. MEANY 


Women of the West. Compiled and edited by Max BINHEIM. 
(Los Angeles: Publishers Press, 1928. Pp. 223. $6.00). 
The recent volume, Women of the West, covers a little known 

but extremely interesting field not previously touched by the 

biographical dictionary. It consists, as the editor informs us of 

"a series of biographical sketches of living eminent women in 

the eleven western states of the United States." The names in- 

cluded in the compilation were submitted by organizations, insti- 
tutions and individuals interested in a work of this kind, and 

a selection from these lists was made by the editor's staff. 

The compilation of a dictionary of biography whether of 
a state or a group of states requires a vast amount of research 
as well as rare judgment in selecting those worthy of mention 
in the publication. ‘The smaller the district covered, the larger 
the number of persons of average accomplishment suggested for 
inclusion and the greater the mass of material to be studied. The 
difficulties of such a task are apparent in Women of the West. 
The result is a praiseworthy effort. 

A careful examination of the biographies for the State 
of Washington discloses a great deal of valuable and hitherto 
unprinted material It is quite disappointing however to find 
among the omissions names of sufficient importance to have been 
included in Whos Who in America and Who's Who in Wash- 
ington as Ada W. Anderson, Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, Anna 
L. Guthrie, Mrs. Harriett Shaw and Mrs. Marion M. McCredie. 
Also out of eighteen women of Washington mentioned in Mrs. 
Elmendorf’s article on that subject, ten fail to be included 
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among the biographies cited. It is by tests of this kind that the 
usefulness of a reference work must be determined. 

The arrangement of the material in the volume is open to 
criticism. Instead of the well tried and very usable one-alpha- 
bet arrangement with an index by states, the biographies are segre- 
gated by states with a general alphabetical index. This has the 
advantage of course of showing the relative number of prominent 
women in each state. Each group of biographies is preceded 
by several short articles on the women of the state or on women 
in general. The space alloted to each writer is so short that the 
resulting articles are on the whole mere generalizations and con- 
sequently of little value as reference material. The placing of 
these articles is also carelessly done. It is rather startling to the 
Washington reader to find among the essays under Wyoming one 
entitled “ Women of Tacoma” by Mrs. Beek of that city, while 
the article on “The Western Woman—Her Opportunity” under 
the same heading is obviously descriptive of California only. 

ETHEL M. CHRISTOFFERS 


The Inland Empire of the Pacific Northwest, a History. By 
GzoncE W. FULLER. (Spokane-Denver: H. G. Linderman, 
1928. Four Volumes. $33.00.) 

The author of this new work on The Inland Empire, George 
W. Fuller, is Librarian of the Spokane Public Library and speaks 
of his work there “during the past seventeen years." ‘Three vol- 
umes of this work are devoted to the history and the fourth 
volume is the old familiar collection of biographies disguised in 
this case under the title of "Who's Who." "There are 294 of 
these brief biographies and they are not accompanied by por- 
traits. They are, of course, useful sketches but there are many 
known leaders in industrial and professional life in the Inland 
Empire whose biographies do not appear in this collection. To 
that extent the title of the volume is misleading. 

If asked to designate the most excellent portion of Mr. Ful- 
ler's work, it would probably be just to answer: "Bibliography." 
He shows admirable familiarity with the printed books, pamphlets 
and magazines dealing with his subject. This is probably a natural 
capacity for a librarian. Failure to make greater use of personal 
and manuscript unprinted sources probably accounts for some er- 
rors in the work. In Volume IIL, page 223, he makes Cyrus F. 
Yeaton the first Postmaster of Spokane whereas that honor 
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should go to S. R. Scranton who was appointed to that office 
on July 5, 1872. In the same Volume III., page 160, the author 
says: "There is no evidence, however, that a camel train ever 
worked out of Walla Walla, and there is grave doubt that 
camels were ever used in Montana." On this he cites "Early 
Experiences" by James W. Watt published in the Spokesman- 
Review of Spokane on April 15, 1928. An amplified form of 
those "Experiences" is now being published in this Quarterly 
and Mr. Watt, still living near Spokane, is quite explicit on the 
points doubted by Mr. Fuller. 


The work done by Mr. Fuller in his three volumes was in 
a way twice done before him—Jonathan Edwards: Illustrated His- 
tory of Spokane County, State of Washington, 726 pages, pub- 
lished by Lever in Spokane in 1900; and Nelson Wayne Dur- 
ham: History of the City of Spokane and Spokane Country, 
Washington, from Its Earliest Settlement to the Present Time, 
three volumes, published by Clarke in Spokane, in 1912. All 
three works make Spokane the center of the Inland Empire 
and justify a natural pride in that fact. Mr. Fuller was perfectly 
aware of his predecessors in the field and makes acknowledg- 
ments to them as he does to many other authors. One of the 
most convincing chapters written by Mr. Fuller is the first one, 
in which he sets forth the reasons for the use of the name "In- 
land Empire." 

Mr. Wilbur W. Hindley, one of the editors of the Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review published in the issue of that paper for 
August 5, 1928, a laudatory review of this work, beginning: "From 
prehistoric days when the forces of nature were shaping the 
Inland Empire down to 1928 with the development of the Co- 
lumbia basin project almost within sight, George W. Fuller, 
city librarian of Spokane, tells the comprehensive story of the 
early beginnings and development of what is now known as the 
Inland Empire in his four-volume history just off the press." 


The work is thus favorably launched in the region to which 
its pages are devoted. Readers and collectors are entitled to 
know something of the scope and style of the three volumes. 
The first volume is given over to geological development, Indian 
races, explorations by sea and land and the advance of the fur 
traders. "The second volume chronicles the work of the mis- 
sionaries, the boundary treaties, beginnings of government, organ- 
ization of Washington Territory, Indian uprisings and the block- 
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house era. The third and last volume of the history continues the 
story of Indian troubles and then relates the political, social and 
economic advance in chapters with such headings as “Social Life 
of the Pioneers," Political Subdivision," “Mining,” ‘Transporta- 
tion," “Education,” and "Irrigation," 

The style is excellent throughout. The author uses a straight, 
clear-cut English with here and there a dash of humor. There 
are given lists of Governors in the four Territories and States— 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, and a general index 
at the end of Volume III. The biographies in Volume IV. are 
arranged alphabetically, obviating the need of an index there. 
The books are handsomely printed and bound. The illustrations 
are numerous and well chosen. The high price of the volumes 
is liable to prevent a very general distribution of them. There 
is not likely to be a second edition. In similar cases throughout 
the Northwest, the publishers have safe-guarded the cost of the 
first edition by securing a subscription list before going to press. 

EpMonpD S. MEANY 
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Adventures in Alaska and Along the Trail. By WENDELL ENDI- 

corr. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1928. 

Pp. 344. $5.00.) 

A Dog-Puncher on the Yukon. By ArtTHuR TREADWELL WALDEN. 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. Pp. 289. $3.50.) 
Windows into Alaska. By GERTRUDE CHANDLER WARNER. (New 

York: Friendship Press, 1928. Pp. 104. $0.75.) 

Three new volumes received by this Quarterly since the last 
issue was printed indicates a continuing interest in Alaska and 
the Northland. Wendell Endicott’s Adventures in Alaska is a 
combination of hunting adventures, tourist’s guide book, and 
pioneer tales. End-paper maps indicate the route covered by 
Endicott and Haley in the hunting trip which forms the back- 
ground for the volume. More than one hundred and fifty il- 
lustrations from photographs constitute an essential part of the 
book. The attractive type and make-up place this volume quite 
definitely into the classification known as “Gift Book.” 

A Dog-Puncher on the Yukon classifies equally well as “Biog- 
raphy” or “Adventure.” It gives a first hand narrative of the 
author’s experiences as a dog-team freighter in the Yukon be- 
ginning there two years before the famous Klondike gold rush 
and extending until three years after. Few men ever had a bet- 
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ter opportunity to experience the excitements of life in a gold 
camp and seldom has so entertaining and truthful an account been 
written. This volume only now given to the world seems destined 
to become a classic. 

Windows into Alaska is planned for the use of teachers in 
the elementary school grades. Miss Warner who has had many 
year’s experience in primary teaching, has used her knowledge of 
children to advantage in preparing this excellent little book. 

CHARLES W. SMITH 


A History of Canada. By Cart WrrrKe. (New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. 415. $5.00.) 

The book is one of the Borzoi Historical Series edited by 
Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith College. The author 
in this case, Carl Wittke, is Professor of History in Ohio State 
University. The publisher says of the series as a whole: “This 
series represents the first organized and systematic effort to plan 
a group of college text-books covering the greater part of human 
history strictly from the standpoint of its social and economic 
significance.” 

This History of Canada is an excellent piece of work not 
only for the purpose indicated by the publisher but for the use 
of the general reader as well. Its thirty-one chapters sweep the 
field from "Discovery and Exploration" to "Party Politics Since 
the War." Each chapter carries a select bibliography. An ap- 
pendix comprises a series of fundamental documents. ‘There are 
seven useful maps and an adequate index. The author has a di- 
rect, convincing style. 

The western provinces are not segregated into chapters but 
they are frequently mentioned in the general text. Americans 
at the present moment would relish the chapter on “Problems of 
Reconstruction," in which are related Canada's struggles toward 
profiteering and farm relief. Out of these struggles has come 
a prosperity, of which the author says, on page 336: “There 
seems to be no indication at present that this prosperity will not 
endure for a considerable period of years." 


The Middle Columbia Salish. By James H. Terr. (Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1928. Pp. 45. $0.50.) 
This monograph is No. 4 of Volume II. of Anthropology in 
the University of Washington Publications and extends from 
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page 83 to 128. It is edited by the acknowledged authority, Franz 
Boas of Columbia University and the American Museum of Na- 
tural History. The tribes are treated as to their history and 
geographical distribution, their manufactures in stone, bone and 
fibers, their customs, living, pastimes and religion. Professor 
Boas says that Mr. Teit did the work under his direction during 
the years 1900-1910. It is a welcome addition to the growing 
literature on the anthropology of the Pacific Northwest. 


A Further Analysis of the First Salmon Ceremony. By ERNA 
GUNTHER. (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1928. 
Pp. 44. $0.50.) 

In the University of Washington Publications, series of 
Anthropology, this publication is No. 5 of Volume II. It was 
submitted by the author in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia University, 
New York. The investigations were carried on throughout Amer- 
ica, much of it in the Pacific Northwest during the years from 
1921 to1927. Erna Gunther (Mrs. Leslie Spier) was an Associate 
in Anthropology in the University of Washington in 1923. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

BURPEE, LAwrENCE J. An Historical Atlas of Canada. (Toron- 
to: Nelson, 19277 "Pp. 48. ~~ $175.) 

FULLER, GEorcE E. Editor: Geological Reports of Douglass 
Houghton, First State Geologist of Michigan, 1837-1845. 
(Lansing: Michigan Historical Commission, 1928. Pp. 700). 

GREAT NoRTHERN Raitway Company. Thirty-Ninth Report for 
the Year ended 1927. (St. Paul: Great Northern Railway, 
1928. Pp. 46.) 

Hopxins, Jonn A. Economic History of the Production of Beef 
Cattle in Iowa. (Iowa City: State Historical Society of 
Iowa, 1928. Pp. 248.) 

HoNEYMAN, A Van Doren. Documents Relating to the Colonial 
History of the State of New Jersey, Series 1, Volume 33. 
(Somerville, N. J.: Unionist-Gazette Association, 1928. Pp. 
610.) 

More, Brookes. Myrtella; A Romance of Ancient Greece. (Bos- 
ton: Cornhill Publishing Company, c1927. Pp. 48. $1.00.) 

Onvrario HistortcaL Society. Papers and Studies, Volume 
24. (Toronto: The Society, 1927. $2.00.) 
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REINHOLD, PETER P. The Economic, Financial and Political State 
of Germany Since the War. (New Haven, Conneticut: Yale 
University Press, 1928. Pp. 134. $2.00.) 

RosaALiTA, Sister Mary. Education in Detroit. (Lansing: Mich- 
igan Historical Commission, 1928. Pp. 264.) 

SEVERANCE, HENRY ORMAL. The Severance Genealogy. | (Co- 
lumbia, Missouri: Lucas Brothers, 1927. Pp. 29.) 

SronzA, Count Carto. Diplomatic Europe Since the Treaty of 
Versailles. (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1925- Pp. 130. $2.50) 

Sports, Davip L. AND BRININSTOOL, E. A. Campaigning With 
Custer, 1868--1869. (Los Angeles: Wetzel Publishing Com- 
pany, 1928. Pp. 215. $10.00.) 

TAYLOR, ALBION GUILFORD. Labor Policies of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. (Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois Studies, 1928. Pp. 184.) 

WASHINGTON BANKERS AssocrATION. Thirty-Third Annual Con- 
vention Proceedings, 1928. (Seattle: J. W. Brislawn, Secre- 
tary, 1928. Pp. 96.) 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AMERICANA 
The Pacific Northwest Library Association 
The Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association was held at Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, on August 30, 31, and September 1, 1928. A number of 
papers and projects were presented in the field of Pacific North- 
west history and bibliography. 


Best Sources on History of the Pacific Northwest 

On Friday morning, August 31, under the leadership of 
Miss Mirpah G. Blair, of the Oregon State Library, a Round 
Table of catalogers and reference librarians was largely given 
over to local history. Miss Alma M. Russell, of the Provincial 
Library of British Columbia, read a paper entitled: "Best Sources 
of Historical Information on the Early History of the Pacific 
Northwest: Canadian." This paper gave in addition to the more 
usual and better known printed sources an illuminating account 
of manuscript logs and journals including recently discovered 
sources. Its publication in the Proceedings of the Association 
will be awaited with interest. 

Miss Ruth Montague, of the Library Association of Portland, 
gave a paper on "Best Sources of Historical Information on the 
Early History of the Pacific Northwest: American." ‘The treat- 
ment in this paper was from the point of view of the librarian of 
a branch or small library. It was devoted to answering the 
question: "What are the best books available for general reading 
along the lines of local history and biography?" A mimeographed 
list of books mentioned by Miss Montague was distributed at the 
Conference by the J. K. Gill Company of Portland. 


A Cooperative Name List 

At the Round Table above mentioned, Miss Luella C. Larsen 
of the University of Washington Library proposed “The Coopera- 
tive Compilation of a Biographical List of Early Explorers, 
Pioneers, and other Builders of the Pacific Northwest.” ‘The need 
for such a compilation has arisen with catalogers, particularly, 
who wish full names and dates of the authors who have resided 
in and written about the Pacific Northwest. In a lesser degree 
they have wished also, for use in assigning subject headings, 
the essential biographical data relating to the “strong men" who 
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have not written about the Northwest, but who have contributed 
vitally to its upbuilding. On motion, the Round Table passed 
a resolution requesting the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion to take under advisement ways and means of providing for 
such a compilation. 


A Census of Manuscripts 

Another project for the Association was proposed by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Pacific Northwest Bibliography, 
namely, a Census of Manuscripts to be found in the libraries of 
the Pacific Northwest. He suggested that a complete inventory 
of all manuscript holdings together with descriptive notes might 
prove too extensive to undertake. He was of the opinion, how- 
ever, that a list of the important manuscript diaries, journals, 
log books, narratives and the like, might be rather easily prepared 
and inexpensively published. Libraries in a position to contribute 
were requested to give suggestions as to the character and scope 
of such a compilation. 


Exhibit by J. K. Gill Company 
One of the most interesting and valuable features of the 
Conference was the series of exhibits shown in the main reading 
room of the University of British Columbia Library. Notable 
among these were the volumes relating to the history of the Pa- 
cific Northwest selected and displayed by Miss Allen of the Ia- 
brary Department of the J. K. Gill Company of Portland. 


Judge Wickersham’s Bibliography of Alaska 

A review of Judge James Wickersham's Bibliography of 
Alaskan Literature appeared in the July issue of this Quarterly. 
Information in regard to the price was at that time not available. 
The volume is being distributed by the Alaska Agricultural Col- 
lege and School of Mines, College, Alaska, and the total cost per 
copy is $5.55 including postage, insurance, and handling charge. 
This important bibliography will be appreciated by all librarians 
and collectors of Pacific Northwest Americana. 


NEWS DEPARTMENT 


Death of Mrs. Henry Villard 


At her home “Thorwood,’ Dobbs Ferry, New York, Mrs. 
Fanny Garrison Villard died on July 5, 1928, at the age of 83 
years. Her long and eventful life was from early childhood 
brought into contact with issues of national and international 
import. 

She was the daughter of William Lloyd Garrison and, as her 
birth-year was 1845, her young girlhood was influenced by the 
excitement surrounding the abolitionist work of her father and 
his radical anti-slavery newspaper, The Liberator. In 1866 she 
became the wife of Henry Villard, a young newspaper man who 
later developed into one of America’s great railroad builders. He 
was in control of the Northern Pacific Railroad at the time of 
its completion and was accompanied by his wife and baby Hilgard 
at the famous “last spike" ceremonies in Montana on September 
3, 1883. There were present many dignitaries from Europe and 
America.  Hilgard touched the historic spike with his baby 
hands and the head chief of the Crow Indians also participated. 

Twenty-six years later, while Mrs. Villard was in Seattle as 
one of the leaders of the National Convention of Women Ad- 
vocates of Equal Suffrage, during the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position, she was shown a paragraph in the History of the State 
of Washington relating the “last spike" ceremonies. Her eyes 
filled with tears as she asked: “Have you that record there and 
the baby too?" "That baby had died years before. 

Mr. Villard had died in 1900 but Mrs. Villard kept up 
her interest in business and in great reforms. In addition to 
work for equal suffrage, she was active in peace movements. She 
founded the Women's Peace Society and was a delegate to The 
Hague in 1907 and to the Women's International Conference for 
Peace and Freedom in Vienna in 1921. 

The Garrison family inherited the New York Evening Post 
and The Nation, which publications became the property of 
Mrs. Villard in 1881. She is survived by two sons, Harold G. 
Villard and Oswald Garrison Villard, present editor of The 
Nation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Villard deserve the grateful memory of the 
University of Oregon and the University of Washington. Both 
were sustained from Mr. Villard’s own funds when the insti- 
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tutions were neglected by the legislatures of the two States in 
1881-1883. 


In 1924, Mrs. Villard published an attractive little book en- 
titled William Lloyd Garrison on Non-Resistance. One of the 
luring sentences is: “The company that frequented our house was 
so delightful that I never realized until I was fully grown that 
my father’s devotion to the cause of the slave made him socially 
ostracized.” In addition to the daughter’s tribute the book has a 
chapter “What I Owe to Garrison” written in Russia, January, 
1904, by Leo Tolstoi. There is also in the book a fine chapter: 
“William Lloyd Garrison As Seen by a Grandson” by Oswald 
Garrison Villard. The whole Garrison spirit is revived by a 
frontispiece quotation from the great editors Salutatory in the 
first issue of The Liberator, January 1, 1831: “I am in earnest— 
I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a 
single inch—and I will be heard.” 


Judge Howay in Hawai 

Colonel C. P. Iaukea, Chairman of the Captain James Cook 
Sesqui-Centennial Commission, writes from Honolulu an expres- 
sion of gratitude for having accredited Judge F. W. Howay of 
New Westminster, B. C. as a Delegate from the Washington 
University State Historical Society. He was primarily the Hon- 
orary Representative of the Government of Canada. Among 
Colonel Iaukea's praises of Judge Howay was: “He also con- 
tributed a considerable amount of historical material which we 
did not possess in our Archives." 


A Contract with B. L. E. Bonneville 

The Midwest Review, published at Caspar, Wyoming, recent- 
ly reproduced in facsimile a contract entered into by David Adams 
with Capt. B. L. E. Bonneville to serve him faithfully during a 
trip “to and over the Rocky Mountains." The document reveals 
a number of points interesting to those who are studying the life 
and work of General Bonneville. 

The contract is dated at St. Louis, Missouri, on February 
22, 1832, at the beginning of the great venture. It is a printed 
form with spaces in which are written the names of both parties, 
time of service, dates, and rate of compensation. The form was 
one undoubtedly in common use by fur traders and hunters of 
that time. The name of René Paul was written in as the agent 
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in St. Louis where the pay was to be forthcoming at the com- 
pletion of the contract. 'lhe agent signed as the only witness to 
the contract indicating that he was probably the one who assem- 
bled the necessary men for the party. The length of time for 
the promised service, twice written in on blank lines, was “eigh- 
teen months." This is convincing evidence that Captain Bonne- 
ville at that time expected to return well within the two years 
leave granted from his own service in the United States Army. 
He subsequently exceeded the length of that leave which act is 
still a subject of controversy. Adams was to draw pay at the 
rate of $200.00 per year and the service was to begin on March 
151552: 

The reproduction of the contract carries a courtesy line of 
acknowledgment to Dr. G. R. Hebard. This is Grace Raymond 
Hebard, Professor of Economics in the University of Wyoming, 
who has done much creditable work in the history of Wyoming 
and the West. 


Indian Lore and Moses Coulee 

Mr. J. C. Scott, Argiculturist, has an interesting article with 
the above title in the Puget Sound Electric Journal for July, 
1928. People devoted to the history of that and other geographic 
features of the State of Washington would do well to save that 
article. It is evidently the result of much research work on the 
part of its author. The information gleaned from many sources 
deals with the Indian Chief Moses quite as much as with the 
Coulee named in his honor. 


United States Geographic Board 

The United States Geographic Board in April, 1928, issued a 
preliminary edition of “Rules for the Spelling of Foreign Geo- 
graphical Names.” It shows an effort to cooperate with geogra- 
phical authorities in other countries, notably with the Royal 
Geographical Society of Great Britain. 

At a meeting of the United States Geographic Board on 
June 6, 1928, a few dicisions were rendered, two of which re- 
lating to Alaska should be noted here. Mount Steller, 10,000 
feet elevation, is more accurately located in the Chugach Moun- 
tains about 70 miles west of Mount St. Elias. It is an honor 
for George Wilhelm Steller, naturalist with Bering on his sec- 
ond voyage, 1741. Mount Witherspoon, 12,023 feet elevation, 
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in the Chugach Mountains, north of Prince William Sound, is 
named in honor of D. C. Witherspoon, a topographer with the 
United States Geological Survey, 1891-1921. He mapped many 
areas in Alaska. 


Pioneer in an Airplane 
Mrs. Kate Stevens Bates, of Olympia, last surviving child of 
Isaac Ingalls Stevens, first Governor of Washington Territory, 
recently made a round trip between Olympia and Baker City, 
Oregon in an airplane. The historical interest in that event is the 
fact that in this one lifetime experiences are now recalled from 
the days of Indian warfare, canoe transportation and slow rudi- 
ments of government to the relative defiance of time and space 

in the twentieth century's marvels of speed. 


Memorial for Sir George Simpson 
On September 17, 1928, the centennial of Sir George Simp- 
son's visit to Fort Saint James, in the present British Columbia, 
was celebrated by a colorful ceremony sponsored by the Hudson's 
Bay Company. The event is of interest to the entire Pacific 
Northwest. A more extended account of it will be prepared for 
the next issue of this Quarterly. 
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